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A  Psalm  of  Autumn. 

By  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD. 

(From  Temple  Bar.) 


Set  to  thy  seal  that  God  is  true. 

Of  all  His  words  what  word  has  failed? 

Has  He  not  watched  thee  hitherto, 

And  in  thy  danger  brought  thee  through, 

Though  feet  have  slipped  and  heart  has  failed? 

Hast  thou  not  seen  how  He  provides 
The  raven’s  gift,  the  robin’s  fare? 

Canst  thou  not  trust,  whate’er  betides. 

Though  hope  be  faint  and  scorn  derides. 

What  thou  hast  shared  thou  still  shalt  share? 

And  peering  blindly  through  the  dark, 

Adown  the  dim,  uncharted  road. 

What  if  there  shine  no  single  spark 
In  all  the  thickening  gloom? — for  hark! 

— The  wings  of  those  that  wait  on  God! 
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Cuba  Libre  or  Annexation. 

By  WILLIAM  K  STtWART. 


HEN  the  future  historian  comes  to  write  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  he  may  dismiss  the  subject  in  a  few  words 
as  the  working  of  a  destiny  which  was  manifest.  Should  he  have 
the  space  he  could  tell  an  interesting  story  of  how  destiny  received 
a  helping  hand,  of  how  the  diverse  interests  of  capital  both  fed  and  opposed 
revolution,  of  how  outside  governments  played  political  ping-pong,  with 
Cuba  as  a  commercial  ball,  and  of  how  the  United  States,  appealed  to  by 
the  various  factions  in  Cuba  for  their  own  special  reasons,  acquired  the  island 
first  by  force  of  business  domination,  and  finally  by  the  demand  of  its  Amer¬ 
icanized  population. 

When,  about  a  year  ago,  the  government  of  President  Palma  issued  a 
regbtration  list  of  435,000  names  of  voters,  out  of  a  total  population  of  not 
more  than  1,700,000,  Gen.  Gomez,  leader  of  the  Liberals,  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  supervise  the  elections  and  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  the  obvious  fraud.  The  appeal  was  disregarded,  and  Gen.  Gomez 
withdrew  his  candidacy.  A  few  months  afterward,  when  the  revolution 
which  followed  had  gained  headway.  President  Palma  in  turn  appealed  to 
the  United  States,  this  time  for  men  and  guns  to  restore  peace.  In  both 
instances  the  special  position  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  was  recognized, 
and  equally  by  both  opposing  parties.  The  fact  was  important  and  sig¬ 
nificant. 

It  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  to 
have  to  act  on  the  question  of  annexing  Cuba.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it 
do  so.  Even  temporary  intervention  might  inspire  a  jealous  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  republics  of  South  America  and  thus  undo  much  of  the 
work  so  diplomatically  accomplished  by  Secretary  Root  during  and  since  the 
Pan-American  conference.  It  will  not  be  by  immediate  annexation  that  Cuba 
will  become  politically  united  with  this  country,  but  through  the  development 
of  Cuban  industries  by  American  capital  and  the  peopling  of  the  island  by 
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immigrants,  imbued  with  the  genius  of  American  institutions  and  having 
American  ambitions  for  the  future  of  the  island,  which  they  will  have  made 
their  home. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  an  interesting  game  being  played  in  Cuba,  with  mil¬ 
lions  staked  on  the  outcome.  On  one  side,  broadly  considered,  are  the  exist¬ 
ing  invested  and  protected  interests;  on  the  other,  interests  seeking  invest¬ 
ment  and  those  which  a  tariff  does  not  protect. 

When  President  Palma  entered  into  a  treaty  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain,  which  gave  the  latter  country  an  advantage  in  trade  over  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  played  into  the  hands  of  United  Europe  as  against  the  United  States. 
It  is  now  an  open  secret  that  this  treaty  was  the  instrument  of  a  general 
understanding  among  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  and  that,  England 
obtaining  advantageous  trade  relations,  Spain,  Germany,  France  and  Italy 
would,  by  virtue  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  have  equal  privileges  in 
the  Cuban  market.  This  treaty  has  been  pigeonholed  at  the  indignant 
demand  of  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  understood  to  be  a  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  Palma  government  to  pass  it  during  the  coming  winter. 

Obviously  American  exporters,  desirous  of  selling  goods  in  Cuba,  have 
every  reason  to  wish  a  termination  of  President  Palma’s  power.  The  insur¬ 
rection  of  Gen.  Gomez  may  not  have  been  fomented  by  them — probably 
was  not — but  that  the  financial  sinews  of  the  revolution  have  come  largely 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  commercial  centers  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Capitalists  also  who  are  interested  in  the  general  development  of  Cuba, 
in  its  railroads,  mines  and  other  industries,  which  would  benefit  frcwn  a  union 
with  this  country,  have  desired  the  success  of  the  insurgents,  to  a  point  at 
least  where  American  intervention  would  be  sought,  with  its  posssible  conse¬ 
quence  of  hastening  annexation. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  beet  sugar  and  tobacco  interests,  fearful 
of  a  lowering  of  the  American  tariff  on  imports  from  Cuba,  have  wished  tiie 
speedy  success  of  the  party  of  President  Palma. 

The  peculiar  spectacle  thus  is  presented  of  both  sides  of  Cuba’s  foment 
being  financed  from  without.  The  insurgents  under  Gomez  derive  support 
from  certain  American  manufacturers  and  from  capitalists  seeking  investments 
in  Cuba;  the  government  party  has  the  sympathy  of  American  beet  sugar 
and  tobacco  interests  and  of  Europe. 

Rightly  to  comprehend  the  situation  in  Cuba,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  present  state  of  the  island’s  development,  its  natural  resources  and  the 
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character  of  its  population.  Althoui^h  not  regarded  as  a  “new”  country,  it 
h  a  fact  that  Cuba  is  still  an  undeveloped  island  and  that  little  of  its  available 
territory  is  under  cultivation.  While  its  total  population  is  considerably  less 
than  two  millions,  it  could  easily  sustain  a  population  of  twenty  millions. 

In  agriculture  alone  a  population  of  several  million  could  be  profitably 
employed.  Nearly  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  arable  land  in  the  island  is  avail¬ 
able  for  sugar  cultivation,  and  even  if  only  the  choice  lands  were  used,  five 
times  the  present  acreage  might  be  planted  in  cane.  The  tilling  of  these  new 
fields  alone  would  employ  200,000  laborers,  or  necessitate  an  increase  of 
1,000,000  in  the  population. 

The  tobacco  industry  may  be  developed  to  employ  at  least  three  times 
the  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  it,  and  that  without  sacrificing  the 
present  reputation  for  high-grade  product.  Banana  culture  and  fruit  raising 
are  Industries  of  great  possibilities,  and  the  vine  and  the  olive,  forbidden 
under  Spanish  rule,  thrive  in  Cuban  soil. 

From  every  standpoint  conditions  in  Cuba  are  more  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  than  in  the  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
sea  island  cotton  grown  in  Cuba  will  be  superior  to  our  own  best  varieties. 
As  for  the  mineral  resources  of  the  island,  they  are  known  to  be  extensive, 
and  conservative  prospectors  believe  that  ultimately  Cuba  will  have  a  mining 
population  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand. 

Two  things  only  are  needed  for  the  industrial  development  of  Cuba — 
immigration  and  capital.  The  completion  of  the  Cuban  Central  Railway 
has  opened  up  a  large  tract  of  sparsely  settled  territory,  yet  over  the  great 
eastern  plains  one  can  travel  at  times  from  dawn  to  sunset  without  meeting 
a  solitary  wayfarer.  These  plains,  too,  have  a  soil  which  in  quality  and  depth 
fe  scarcely  equalled  in  the  world.  Oranges  of  delicious  flavor  grow  spon¬ 
taneously  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  As  a  part  of  the  United  States,  Cuba 
would  become  one  of  the  greatest  fruit-growing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  white  Cubans,  or  Cubans  proper,  who  are  mainly  the  descendants 
of  the  original  Spanish  settlers  from  Spain,  Haiti,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and 
of  the  French  settlers  who  fled  to  Cuba  from  Haiti  during  the  race  wars  in 
that  island  a  century  ago,  number  at  the  present  time  about  one-half  of  the 
total  population.  The  foreign  whites  form  about  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
K)lored  Cubans,  descendants  of  imported  negro  slaves,  about  35  per  cent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  among  a  mixed  population  of  this  character 
the  desire  for  national  individuality  does  not  loom  large,  the  more  especially 
when  it  becomes  evident  that  union  with  the  United  States  would  bring  a 
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greater  degree  of  general  prosperity.  So  far  as  the  ordinary  Cuban  laborer 
is  concerned,  he  has  seen  wages  go  from  about  fifty  cents  a  day  in  1899  to 
one  dollar  a  day  now,  and  it  has  been  the  accession  of  about  $150,CXX),000 
of  American  capital  which  has  worked  this  result.  He  would  like  to  have 
complete  annexation  come,  so  that  his  one  dollar  might  become  one  dollar 
and  a  half.  As  for  the  white  Cubans,  they  have  been  generally  favorable 
to  the  idea  of  annexation  ever  since  the  war  with  Spain, 

The  apathy  with  which  the  Palma  government  has  been  supported,  even 
by  its  nominal  adherents,  is  a  measure  of  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  inde¬ 
pendence  in  Cuba.  Within  five  or  six  years  from  now  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  will  be  as  many  Americans  in  the  island  as  there  will  be  white  Cubans, 
and  the  influence  of  these  on  the  national  destiny  is  not  difficult  to  determine. 

The  facts  of  Cuba’s  great  wealth  of  undeveloped  resources  and  the 
present  fluid  condition  of  her  national  existence  sufficiently  explain  the  efforts 
which  are  making  in  certain  interested  quarters  to  bring  about  American  inter¬ 
vention  in  a  form  which  will  insure  the  early  annexation  of  the  island.  They 
explain  also  the  opposing  efforts  from  quarters  oppositely  interested.  The 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles  is  one  of  the  few  remaining,  and  by  far  the  most  valua¬ 
ble,  spots  of  the  globe  which  is  not  quite  owned  by  anybody,  even  if,  nomi¬ 
nally,  it  owns  itself. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  that  the  leaders  of  the  present  insurrection 
are  not  sincere  and  are  not  prompted  by  the  conviction  that  theirs  is  a  patri¬ 
otic  protest  against  an  election  secured  by  fraud  and  violence  and  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  power  by  the  executive.  That  such  men  as  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  American  authorities  during  the  intervention  as  Civil  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Santa  Clara  province;  Demetrio  Castillo,  similarly  chosen  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Santiago  province;  Senor  Monteagudo,  chief  of  the  rural  guard  in 
Santa  Clara  under  Gen.  Leonard  Wood ;  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  Senator  Manuel 
Sanguily,  and  others  who  have  represented  their  districts  in  the  Cuban  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House,  have  taken  leading  parts  in  the  movement,  sufficiently  estab¬ 
lishes  the  fact  that  the  grievances  complained  of  had  a  real  foundation. 

In  other  words,  the  insurrection  in  its  origin  was  a  domestic  affair;  that 
it  V  drew  into  it  afterward  outside  interests  was  an  accident  of  conditions. 
American  commercial  interests  were  divided.  European  interests  favored 
Palma,  because  his  trade  policy  was  to  their  liking.  The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  may  be  assumed,  though  maintaining  a  strictly  correct  attitude, 
was  not  unsympathetic  toward  the  insurgents. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  return  of  Mr.  Herbert  G. 
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Squeers  frc«n  his  post  as  United  States  Minister  to  Cuba,  because  of  his 
having  offended  the  Palma  administration  by  his  association  with  prominent 
advocates  at  Havana  of  annexation,  was  not  signalized  by  any  evidences  of 
official  disapproval  at  Washington.  It  is  even  a  fact  that  Mr.  Squeers  has 
been  in  frequent  consultation  with  President  Roosevelt  and  officials  of  the 
State  Department  since  his  recall.  Evidently  if  he  displeased  President  Palma 
he  did  not  necessarily  displease  this  country. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  successful  opposition  of  the  beet  sugar 
and  tobacco  interests  of  this  country  to  a  greater  lowering  of  the  American 
tariff  on  Cuban  sugars  and  tobacco  has  not  been  a  further  incentive  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  look  with  favor  on  a  movement  tending  toward  annexa¬ 
tion.  The  President  urged  strongly  a  lowering  of  the  duties,  and  his  nature 
is  not  one  to  forget  a  defeat  or  the  hands  at  which  the  defeat  is  received. 

The  Platt  amendment,  in  virtue  of  which  the  United  States  might  inter¬ 
vene  in  Cuba,  was  not  intended  by  the  framers  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
the  annexation  of  the  island.  Its  sole  and  honest  purpose  was  to  enable  this 
government  to  fulfill  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  that, 
namely,  of  safeguarding  the  lives  and  property  of  Spaniards  and  other  for¬ 
eigners  in  Cuba  whenever  these  should  be  imperiled.  If,  however,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  certain  to  happen,  a  great  part  of  the  Cuban  people  make  it  plain 
that  they  prefer  that  the  United  States  be  the  permanent  guardian  of  their 
future,  annexation  will  be  easy  and  logical. 

That  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  this  country  would  be  the  best  possible 
thing  for  the  island  is  not  open  to  question.  Cuba’s  present  foreign  trade  of 
about  ^200,000,000  annually,  which  is  about  evenly  divided  between  imports 
and  exports,  could  be  indefinitely  increased  under  a  stable  government  of 
assured  continuance,  and  the  wealth  both  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
would  be  correspondingly  augmented.  This  would  not  be  an  adventure  in 
“Imperialism,”  but  the  accomplishment  of  a  political  change  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  and  in  large  part  mutually  desired. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  large  desire  for  national  individuality  among 
the  Cubans.  This  may  at  first  glance  appear  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  “Cuba  Libre”  was  the  dream  of  so  many  men  in  that  island  for  so  many 
years.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  freedom,  for  which  the  Cuban 
patriots  fought,  was  freedom  from  the  intolerable  conditions  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  Spanish  overlords.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  veterans  of 
that  struggle  will  regret,  for  sentimental  reasons,  the  passing  of  Cuban  sov- 
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ereignty,  but  this  feeling  will  be  offset  by  the  desire  for  a  permanent  internal 
peace,  which  seems  possible  only  by  annexation. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  reflection  that  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  Cuban  people  will  be  in  no  wise  impaired  when  the  American  flag  floats 
permanently  over  Cuba.  The  people  of  Texas  are  not  less  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  now  than  when  they  formed  a  republic  by  themselves.  They 
joined  the  Union  of  their  own  volition,  and  their  liberties  were  not  extin¬ 
guished.  So  it  will  be  with  Cuba.  Freed  from  the  peril  of  continued  civil 
disturbance,  the  people  of  the  island  will  follow  undisturbed  the  economic 
destiny  to  which  their  natural  resources  entitle  them. 

The  benefits  of  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba  following  the  war 
with  Spain  have  given  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  when  a  perma¬ 
nent  union  is  effected.  In  1898  Havana  was  one  of  the  world’s  filthiest  cities, 
the  breeding  place  of  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases.  Now  yellow  fever  has 
been  stamped  out,  the  city  beautified  by  splendid  boulevards,  and  a  beginning 
made  toward  transforming  it  into  the  winter  capital  of  the  new  world.  Not 
only  Havana,  but  Matanzas  and  other  favorably  situated  cities  of  Cuba,  are 
destined  to  become  places  of  winter  residence  for  many  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  seeking  to  escape  the  discomforts  of  our  northern  climate. 

The  influence  of  American  immigration  has  been  both  beneficent  and 
far-reaching.  New  ideas  in  business  management  and  industrial  methods 
have  been  introduced,  and  higher  standards  of  living  created  among  the 
masses.  A  ferment  of  new  thoughts  as  to  ways  of  doing  things  and  ways  of 
existing  has  been  spread  among  the  people,  and  the  result  has  been  broadly 
educational  and  elevating.  New  markets  have  been  created  by  newly 
acquired  wants,  and  in  every  way  the  entering  wedge  of  Progress  b  apparent. 

All  these  things  are  noted  by  the  Cubans.  Office  holders  and  poli¬ 
ticians  may  be  opposed  to  annexation,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in 
favor  of  it. 
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Qoethe’s 

By  A. 


Orientalism. 

YUSUr-ALI, 


CFrom  th«  Contemporary  Review.) 


E  have  been  accustomed  for  a 
long  time  to  direct  our  re¬ 
gards  westward  and  expect 
light  only  from  that  quarter; 
but  "the  earth  stretches  far  toward  the 
East.”  Goethe,  in  a  letter  to  Liiders 
in  1813,  expounded  his  attitude  toward 
the  politics  of  his  time.  By  the  change 
of  a  single  word,  one  of  his  sentences, 
that  quoted  above,  also  expresses  his 
attitude  toward  Orientalism.  The  com¬ 
mon  notion  is  that  Goethe  wrote  the 
"Western-Eastern  Divan”  as  a  tour  de 
force,  that  his  admiration  for  Hafiz  and 
Saadi  was  merely  an  old  man’s  caprice. 
To  support  this  idea  Goethe’s  playful 
allusion  to  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  the 
musician  Zelter  is  put  forward.  The 
Colossus  of  German  literature,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  patriarchal  age  limit  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  thus  delivers 
himself  in  his  light  inimitable  vein: 

"This  Hohammedan  religion,  mythology 
and  manners  allow  to  poetry  a  scope 
which  suits  my  ears.  Unconditional  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  immutable  will  of  God, 
cheerful  surv^  of  -the  mobile  affairs  of 
Elarth,  which  are  ever  returning  spirally 
upon  themselves,  love  and  inclination 
oscillating  between  two  worlds,  all  the 
real  now  clarified,  now  dissolving  into 
symbols— what  needs  the  Grandfather 
more?” 

This  is  banter  against  himself  in  a 
private  letter.  What  says  the  poet  ex 
cathedra?  Addressing  Hafiz  he  says — 

In  thy  song  the  light,  swift  fancies 
Move  in  gentle  flow;— 

But  anon  a  fire-wave  prances; 
Swallows  me  its  glow. 

EZlsewbere  he  speaks  of  the  "fresh  air 
of  the  East,”  the  people  in  morning- 


land  as  living  "at  the  very  source  of 
being,”  among  whom  “doubts  were  few 
and  broad  was  truth.”  'Thus  the  poet 
took  up  the  East  as  more  than  a  mere 
vesture  from  unknown  lands,  by  which 
to  clothe  his  thoughts  with  greater  free¬ 
dom.  His  Orientalism  assumes  its  most 
marked  outward  manifestation,  though 
it  fails  to  reach  its  highest  spirit,  in 
the  “Western-Eastern  Divan.”  But  the 
strength  and  core  of  it  ran  as  a  fibre 
through  his  being  and  affected  his  life, 
thought  and  poetry  in  many  ways  inde¬ 
pendently  of  his  “Divan,”  and  long  be¬ 
fore  he  became  acquainted  with  Von 
Hammer’s  Hafiz  on  the  day  of  the 
victory  of  Waterloo.  Indeed,  we  can 
trace  this  vein  of  Orientalism  through 
all  the  influences  which  went  to  the 
making  of  Goethe — through  all  the 
rough  block  of  marble  from  which  was 
sculptured  this  matchless  figure  that 
personifies  so  much  In  the  world's 
literature. 

The  finest  fruit  of  the  genius  of  the 
German  people  is  Goethe.  ’This  is  not 
a  point  that  any  one  will  controvert. 
The  German  language,  German  art, 
German  theology,  German  strategy, 
German  education,  German  industry, 
German  music  and  German  philosophy 
will  all  have  their  detractors  and  de¬ 
fenders.  But  Goethe  stands  in  the 
serene  regions  above  prejudices  and 
above  differences  of  opinion.  He  is  not 
the  heritage  of  Germany  only.  Like 
our  Shakespeare,  he  is  the  heritage  of 
the  world.  And  yet  in  attaining  this 
airy  height  he  used  as  stepping-stones 
his  German  language  and  the  stock  of 
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ideas  whicli  had  been  accumulating  in 
his  fatherland,  waiting  for  the  master- 
genius  to  weave  them  into  the  finished 
fabric.  No  man  can  create  unless  he 
also  interprets,  nor  reap  a  bountiful 
harvest  unless  he  sows  with  seed  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  garnered  by  those 
who  went  before  him.  Can  we  trace  a 
note  of  Orientalism  in  the  German 
echoes  and  ideas  which  led  up  to  the 
Goethe  harmony? 

Tes;  in  two  ways.  First,  the  spirit 
of  the  German  race  has  ever  moved  in 
an  expanding,  all-embracing  dream  of 
universality.  Secondly,  that  spirit  was 
already  taking  shape  in  diverse  forms 
in  the  age  which  led  up  to  Goethe,  the 
age  whose  Zeitgeist  Goethe  partly  re¬ 
sisted,  partly  tamed  to  his  own  ideals. 
When  we  have  considered  these,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
spirit  of  Orientalism  in  Goethe  as  an 
individual. 

What  makes  the  charm  and  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Twelve  Peers?  The  fighting 
is  merely  the  medium  through  which 
the  finer  spirit  of  chivalry  speaks;  the 
toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  which  bears 
the  precious  Jewel  of  Internationalism 
in  its  head.  This  Internationalism 
purged  fighting  of  its  grosser  qualities 
and  cast  the  glamour  of  romance  on 
lady’s  love,  troubadour’s  song,  and  the 
ardor  of  the  warrior  battling  to  do 
right.  A  code  of  refined  manners  grew 
up  by  which  enemies  honored  each 
other,  prisoners  were  treated  with 
chivalrous  respect,  culture  was  glorified 
with  Oriental  fervor,  woman  was  ideal¬ 
ized  with  Teutonic  gallantry,  and 
poetry  was  enthroned  in  the  homage  of 
humanity.  Should  Charlemagne  be 
treated  as  a  German  or  a  French  hero? 
His  spirit  haunts  both  Aachen  and 
Ingelheim,  that  spacious  Rhineland 
which  concealed  for  centuries  the 
Rhine-gold,  and  gave  birth  to  Goethe. 
His  sway  extended  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Elbe,  and  under  his  aegis  met 
peoples  of  many  tongues  and  nationali¬ 
ties.  He  exchanged  salutations  with 
the  ambassadors  ot  the  far-famed 
Harun-al-Raschid  in  798.  Thus  the 
first  German  ‘‘Western-Eastern  Divan” 


was  not  suggested  by  Goethe’s  reading 
of  Von  Hammer  on  his  visit  to  the 
Rhine  in  1816.  Its  seeds  were  sown  in 
German  history  by  another  hero  of 
Rhineland  more  than  a  thousand  years 
earlier! 

’The  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Nation  was  nothing  but  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  maintain  politics  on  a  basis 
of  universality  and  idealism,  the  twin 
rocks  on  which  the  medieval  Orient,  no 
less  than  medieval  Germany,  shattered 
its  politics  to  atoms — the  twin  anchors 
on  which  German  thought,  like  Elastem 
thought  in  its  best  days,  sought  safety 
against  the  seething  billows  of  narrow 
interests,  selfish  aims  and  barren, 
bigoted  sectarianism.  The  apparent 
failure  in  politics  led  to  greater  free¬ 
dom  for  the  soul,  maturer  development 
for  the  higher  faculties  of  man.  Action 
can  only  be  effective  in  proportion  as  it 
is  Illuminated  by  intellect.  Society  is 
polished  in  proportion  as  it  is  refined 
by  poetry.  Religion  is  pure  and  ele¬ 
vating  in  proportion  as  it  recognizes 
the  unity  of  human  hopes  with  Divine 
guidance,  the  mergence  of  the  human 
destiny  in  the  Divine  will,  the  magic 
transmutation  of  even  this  world  of 
ours,  with  its  errors  and  its  sorrows, 
into  very  Paradise,  where  the  shadows 
are  removed  by  the  beneficent  rays 
that  proceed  from  the  countenance  of 
God. 

All  this  is  Oriental  mysticism,  you 
will  say.  What  if  I  show  it  to  be  good 
German  theology,  true  blue?  'The 
“'Theologia  Germanica”  is  a  devotional 
book  well  known  and  widely  read  in 
Germany.  The  name  of  its  author  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  knight  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Order  some  time  about  1350.  No 
iess  a  Judge  than  liuther  valued  it  next 
to  the  Bible  and  6t  Augustine,  and  in 
respect  to  6t  Augustine  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  liuther  was  an  Augus- 
tinian  monk.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of 
German  liberty,  and  the  fact  that  the 
great  leader  of  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion  stood  sponsor  to  it  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  it  as  a  representative  expression 
of  the  innermost  spiritual  thought  of 
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Germany.  It  says  in  the  fiftieth  chap¬ 
ter: 

“What  la  Paradise?  All  things  that 
are;  tor  all  are  soodly  and  pleasant,  and 
therefore  may  fitly  be  called  a  Paradise. 
It  is  said  also  that  Paradise  is  an  outer 
court  of  Heaven.  £>ven  so  this  world  is 
verily  an  outer  court  of  the  internal.'* 

A  simple  argument,  and  one  near 
akin  to  that  of  the  Sufis  of  Persia, 
though  not  so  elaborately  worked  out. 
In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  there  is 
an  assertion  of  our  unity  with  God 
which  seems  to  be  almost  as  bold  as 
that  of  the  mystics  of  Persia.  Says  the 
“’Tbeologia  Germanica": 

“Moreover,  there  are  yet  other  ways  to 
the  lovely  life  of  Christ  besides  those  we 
have  spoken  of:  to  wit,  that  God  and  man 
should  be  wholly  united,  so  that  it  can  be 
said  of  a  truth  that  Qod  and  man  are 
one.  This  cometh  to  pass  in  this  wise. 
Where  the  Truth  always  reigrneth,  so  that 
true  perfect  Ood  and  true  perfect  man 
are  at  one,  and  man  so  aiveth  place  to 
God  that  Gtod  Himself  is  there  and  yet 
the  man  too,  and  this  same  unity  worketh 
continually,  and  doeth  and  leaveth  un¬ 
done  without  any  I  and  Me  and  Mine, 
and  the  llke^  etc.” 

Compare  with  this  the  song  of  the 
Persian,  terse  and  vigorous: 

“1  am  the  body  and  Thou  art  the  soul; 

I  am  Thou  and  Thou  art  I. 

Let  no  one  say  after  this  that  I  am  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Thee.” 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
how  the  German  spirit,  with  its  bold 
speculation,  its  freedom  in  thought,  its 
universality,  its  cosmopolitanism,  its 
subtlety,  its  inborn  imagination  and 
poetry,  has  something  of  Orientalism 
in  it  'No  wonder  that  the  bold  imagery 
of  the  book  of  Arabian  Job  or  Hebrew 
Isaiah  should  find  full  expression  in 
the  German  translation  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  But  this  subtle,  plastic  quality 
of  the  German  language,  and  this  vague 
Questioning  of  the  German  spirit,  seem 
specially  to  have  been  brought  to  a 
head  in  the  generations  preceding  and 
contemporary  with  Goethe. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  first 
emphasized  as  a  revolt  against  the 
Sturm  und  Drang  School.  This  school 
took  its  name  from  a  play  of  that  name 
brought  out  by  Klinger  in  1776,  but  the 
‘beginnings  of  the  revolt  were  per¬ 


ceptible  before  this.  In  fact  it  was  the 
revolt  that  necessitated  a  nickname  by 
which  the  school  was  to  be  killed. 
This  revolt  was  a  sort  of  literary 
Reformation  and  was  heralded  by  many 
voices  under  the  old  order  of  things 
before  the  new  ideas  and  methods  had 
asserted  themselves  in  art,  life  and 
literature.  It  was  not  France  only 
which  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by 
a  revolution  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  Germany  there  was  an  equally  far- 
reaching  revolution  in  thought  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
compared  to  which  the  so-called  re¬ 
awakening  of  Germany  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  mere  episode, 
even  as  the  gamering  of  the  harvest 
is  the  final  episode  in  the  l<Hig  process 
of  the  ploughing  of  the  land,  and  the 
sowing,  maturing  and  reaping  of  the 
corn.  This  German  revolution  took 
different  channels  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  but  the  governing  force  of  it  all 
was  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art, 
which  may  be  called  Classicism,  the 
yearning  after  the  unknown  and  the 
universal,  which  may  be  called  Mysti¬ 
cism,  and  the  detachment  from  the 
present  and  the  actual  in  search  of  the 
free  and  the  ideal,  which  was  labeled 
later  on  with  the  name  of  Romanticism. 
Now  the  Mysticism  and  the  Romanti¬ 
cism,  looked  at  from  another  point  of 
view,  may  be  called  Orientalism. 

What  was  it  that  stirred  Wlnckel- 
mann  (1717-68)  to  throw  such  a  passion¬ 
ate,  personal  and  poetical  note  into  his 
“History  of  Ancient  Art"  (1764),  but  an 
intense  realization  of  the  grand  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  ancients  in  modern  life,  and 
a  glorification  ojc  art  as  the  emblem  of 
truth  and  all  that  stirs  the  human 
soul?  This  turned  him  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  religion  and  an  Italian  in 
dqmicile,  and  if  we  use  these  words  in 
a  somewhat  wide  significance,  looking 
merely  into  the  essence  and  not  at  the 
outward  and  visible  forms,  we  find  that 
the  statement  applies  to  the  choicest 
spirits  of  the  age,  including  even 
Goethe.  Catholic,  Italian,  Pagan,  Hel¬ 
lenist,  Mystic,  Oriental — words  con¬ 
noting  widely  different  ideas  and  in 
some  cases  contradictory  views  of  life — 
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become  confounded  or  unified,  as  body 
and  spirit,  nature  and  Qod  become  con¬ 
founded  or  unified  in  the  twilight 
dreams  of  Pantheism.  This  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  simultaneous  vogue  of 
Jesuits  and  Mystics,  Ossian  and  Homer, 
Lavater  and  Humboldt,  Don  Carlos  and 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Richardson’s  “Pamela” 
and  ‘K^larlssa  Harlowe”  with  the  dia¬ 
lectics  of  Kant. 

The  secret  orders  like  the  Illuminati, 
the  Rosicrucians  and  the  Freemasons 
flourished,  even  as  the  Ikhwan-us-Safa 
(the  Brethren  of  Purity)  flourished  in 
the  city  of  Basra,  the  Weimar  of  Ara¬ 
bian  literature,  in  the  tenth  century, 
not  for  convivial  gatherings  or  political 
objects,  but  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  the  cultivation  of  art,  the  re¬ 
generation  of  society  in  an  earnest, 
enthusiastic  appeal  to  an  Intellectual 
hierarchy.  Goethe  himself  was  a  Free¬ 
mason  and  believed  in  the  spread  of 
culture  by  means  of  secret  societies,  to 
which  admission  was  to  be  by  strict 
selection  and  after  a  searching  proba¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  the  grades  and  de¬ 
grees  were  determined  by  character  and 
virtue. 

Such  being  the  voices  in  the  air  of 
literary  Germany,  can  we  wonder  that 
they  awakened  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  thought,  and 
even  became  a  Shibboleth  for  those 
who  were  gifted  with  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  enough  to  Imitate  the  methods 
and  mannerisms  of  a  school,  but  not 
with  sufficient  talent  to  catch  or  re¬ 
produce  its  spirit  Wieland’s  “Oberon” 
is  full  of  scenes  from  the  East  and 
from  Fairy-land,  graceful,  tender, 
whimsical  and  ludicrous.  It  is  as  if  in 
a  picture  of  Simla  you  had  a  back¬ 
ground  of  Himalayan  peaks  covered 
with  eternal  snow  under  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine,  while  in  the  foreground  was  a 
group  of  English  children  in  Georgian 
dresses  dancing  in  a  ring  arm-in-arm 
with  little  graceful  Arabian  Nights 
children — meant  to  be  Hindu — under 
the  shade  of  tropical  palm  trees!  Who 
ever  saw  palm-trees  near  the  snow¬ 
line? 

But  there  were  men  who  laid  them¬ 
selves  out  to  study  seriously  Eastern 


manners,  Eastern  thoughts  and  Eastern 
Imagery,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
mlse-en-Bcene  in  which  their  literary 
dreams  were  cast.  Kotzebue,  the 
dramatist,  who  from  having  once  been 
rated  too  highly  has  now  passed  into 
deeper  oblivion  than  he  deserves,  must 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  Hindu 
manners.  It  is  true  he  is  a  little  mixed 
between  Mysore  and  the  Ganges,  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Hindus;  but 
when  he  paints  the  following  picture 
of  Kaberdar  he  would  pass  muster  even 
in  a  modern  comedy  of  India  written 
for  the  Hindus,  always  alssuming  that 
Kaberdar  is  a  Hindu: 

"He  speaks  very  little;  he  chews  betel; 
he  has  great  veneration  for  cows,  and 
whenever  our  town  herd  is  driven  out  he 
receives  then*  with  the  deepest  marks  of 
adoration.  He  bathes  every  day,  and  at 
every  new  and  full  moon  be  gives  away 
alms  to  the  poor.” 

There  were  men  who  made  a  special 
and  serious  study  of  Oriental  litera¬ 
tures  in  Germany  long  before  the 
thought  and  poetry  of  the  Orient  were 
appreciated  generally  in  the  West.  La 
Croze,  librarian  at  Berlin  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  his  friend  and 
correspondent  Bayer,  were  the  first 
Europeans  to  make  a  systematic  study 
of  the  different  Indian  alphabets. 
Riickert  was  a  deep  Orientalist  and 
wrote  “The  Brahman’s  Wisdom,” 
“Rustam  and  Sohrab,”  and  many  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Persian,  which  breathe 
most  remarkably  the  spirit  of  the  orig¬ 
inals.  He  translated  the  “Divan”  of 
Maulana  Jalal-ud-din  Rumi  into  Or¬ 
man  Ghazals  with  such  success  and 
mastery  that  English  Orientalists  like 
Dr.  William  Hastie  are  content  to 
make  their  version  from  him  rather 
than  go  to  the  original.  In  fact,  he 
was  an  Oriental  poet,  even  adopting 
the  Takhallus  (or  pen  name)  of  "Frei- 
mund”  after  the  most  orthodox  Oriental 
fashion.  He  introduced  the  Ohazal  into 
German  prosody,  and,  thanks  to  the 
work  of  Count  Platen,  the  Ghazal  as  a 
form  of  verse  is  now  naturalized  in 
German.  Von  Hammer’s  translation  of 
Hafiz  Inspired  Goethe’s  deeper  studies 
for  the  “Divan.”  Schefer  wrote 
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“Hafii  in  Hellu"  and  “The  Koran  of 
Love.”  August  Schlegel  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  Sanskrit  literature. 

In  fact,  if  the  names  of  even  the  most 
distinguished  German  Orientalists  from 
La  Grose  to  BOhler  and  Max  Mailer 
were  to  he  reviewed,  It  would  be  a  re¬ 
markable  tale,  not  only  of  German 
industry  and  Orientalism,  but  of  the 
fascination  and  romance  which  Eastern 
lands  have  contributed  to  the  history 
of  Western  letters. 

Now  Goethe  must  be  credited  not 
merely  with  a  dilettante  meddling  with 
Oriental  literature,  but  with  a  deep  and 
earnest  study  of  Oriental  history, 
legends,  manners  and  literary  tradi¬ 
tions.  His  learned  and  elaborate  notes, 
affixed  to  the  “Western-Eastern 
Divan,”  are  a  sufficient  testimony  to 
this.  His  allusions,  his  imagery,  his 
quips  and  conceits,  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  his  humor,  have  something  of 
the  flavor  of  the  Blast.  His  humor,  it 
is  true,  sometimes  turns  to  laughter  in 
the  “Western-Blastem  Divan,”  whereas 
true  Oriental  humor  never  does  in  the 
most  admired  classical  models.  He  also 
draws  his  imagery  and  conceits  not 
only  from  Persian  and  Arabic  sources, 
but  also  from  Hindu,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Hebrew-Greek  and  Christlan-Greek 
Oriental  sources — and  in  at  least  one 
case  from  the  Aztecs  of  the  New  World. 

Viewed  through  the  spectacles  of  an 
exact  Orientalist,  who  would  decree  an 
eternal  divorce  between  insight  and 
learning,  this  Jumble  would  be  a  holy 
horror.  There  is  not  one  Ekmtem 
world,  but  many  Ehistem  worlds,  all 
living  in  water-tight  compartments, 
and  here  comes  a  man  to  open  the 
flood-gates  and  confound  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  carefully  classified  and 
ticketed!  How  inaccurate!  Undoubt¬ 
edly!  And  yet  what  a  cameo — what  a 
gem  comes  out  of  this  churning  of  the 
ocean!  What  a  rich  suggestion  of  the 
basic  unity,  not  only  of  the  peoples  of 
the  East,  but  also  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Man! 

Slven  as  a  boy,  the  sublime  poetry  of 
the  Hebrew  Prophets,  as  rendered  in 
the  German  Bible,  had  taken  hold  of 
Goethe’s  Imagination.  When  in  his 


old  age  he  claims  kinship  with  Hafiz, 
he  does  not  forget  to  mention  that  his 
mind  and  memory  were  stored  up  with 
the  Bible,  even  as  the  mind  and  memory 
of  Hafiz  were  stored  up  with  the 
Koran.  He  early  studied  Hebrew,  and 
was  always  in  touch  with  the  best  that 
was  known  in  his  fatherland  of  the 
thought  of  the  East  Goethe’s  personal 
education  was  well  calculated  to  awake 
and  strengthen  his  inborn  Oriental  pro¬ 
clivities,  as  well  as  the  tendencies  of 
his  age  and  country. 

In  1770  he  was  under  the  Influence  of 
the  great  Herder  at  Strassburg.  Herder 
was  only  five  years  older  than  his 
pupil,  and  the  two  minds  were  cast  in 
quite  different  molds,  the  one  adopting 
the  authoritative  tones  of  the  school¬ 
master  and  the  preacher,  and  the  other 
being  a  very  young  and  eager  F’aust  ic 
truth,  to  whom  the  dry  bone  and  lum¬ 
ber  of  erudition,  which  were  food  to 
his  Famulus,  were  merely  the  crude 
materials  for  distillation.  We  can 
Imagine  the  austere  Herder  handing 
over  the  rhapsodies  of  Hamann  to  the 
handsome  Goethe.  They  are  dingily 
printed  on  bad  paper,  but  Goethe  dis¬ 
covers  some  hidden  fire  in  them.  Only 
there  is  a  heap  of  vagueness  about  it. 
Will  Herder  remove  it?  Herder  only 
laughs  and  says:  “You  must  read  on 
and  you  will  come  to  the  meaning.” 
Goethe  reads  on  and  finds  even  more 
meaning  than  was  intended.  This 
rhapsodist  Hamann  was  the  German 
“Wizard  of  the  North,”  from  whom  no 
doubt  Goethe  imbibed  much  of  both 
his  Orientalism  and  his  Mysticism. 

Herder  himself  insisted  upon  the 
principle  that  poetry  must  be  In  har¬ 
mony  with  the  bed-rock  feeling  of  the 
most  unsophisticated  people.  His  in¬ 
junction  was:  Go  to  the  popular  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs,  the  medieval 
Eluropeans — even  to  the  songs  and  bal¬ 
lads  of  half-savage  races.  The  appeal 
of  a  writer  should  not  be  to  a  school, 
but  to  mankind.  Herder  himself  car¬ 
ried  out  this  scheme  in  his  “Voices  of 
the  People,”  which  makes  an  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  Oriental 
poetry.  The  seed  thus  sown  soon  bore 
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abundant  fruit  in  Goethe,  for  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  Orient 

In  Ek:kermann's  “Conversations  of 
Goethe’*  we  find  many  glimpses  of  this. 
“Now,”  he  says,  in  effect,  in  one  place, 
“the  German  horizon  is  not  enough  for 
us.  We  must  be  Greeks  and  Romans, 
French  and  English,  and  some  must 
explore  the  East  also.”  On  the  10th  of 
November,  1823,  we  find  him  recom¬ 
mending  Riickert’s  “Roses  from  the 
East”  (Oestlichen  Rosen)  to  Bcker- 
mann  in  the  warmest  terms  of  eulogy. 
On  November  21,  1823,  we  find  him 
praising  the  Gbazals  of  Count  Platen. 
As  early  as  1802  he  had  proceeded  some 
way  toward  the  writing  of  a  play  on 
Mahomet,  by  far  the  greatest  historical 
character  of  the  East.  Touching  the 
Hindu  drama,  here  is  Goethe’s  epigram 
about  the  “Sakuntala”  of  Kalidas: 

Wouidst  thou  the  smiling  Spring? 

Wouldst  thou  the  Autumn’s  fruitage? 

The  Joy  and  grace  of  youth? 

The  food  of  Wisdom’s  ripeness? 

If,  In  a  word,  thou  wouldst  enkbrace 
Heaven  and  Elarth,  I’ll  say  the  name— 
Sakuntala. 

The  “Western-Eastern  Divan’’  set  the 
seal  to  his  pronounced  Orientalism. 

But  let  us  see  if  there  is  anything  in 
Goethe’s  character,  literary  methods,  or 
philosophy,  from  which  we  can  extract 
a  few  grains  of  Orientalism.  Here  is 
his  character  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
as  drawn  by  Fritz  Jacobi,  and  quoted 
by  Albert  Bielschowsky,  Goethe’s  latest 
and  best  biographer: 

“Goethe  Is  as  one  possessed,  and  almost 
never  has  any  choice  as  to  what  he  shall 
do.  It  takes  only  an  hour  in  his  presence 
to  convince  one  of  the  utter  folly  of  ex- 
peoUng  him  to  think  or  act  otherwise 
than  he  does.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  Is  no  room  for  Improving  his 
life  esthetlcally  and  morally;  but  such  a 
thing  is  possible  only  in  the  natural  order 
of  development.  Just  as  the  flower  un¬ 
folds,  the  seed  ripens,  the  tree  towers 
aloft  and  spreads  out  Its  mighty 
branches.” 

What  is  this  but  a  practical  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of 
Dhanna  as  expounded  in  the  Bhagavad 
Gita?  In  another  form  it  appears  in 
Jalal-ud-din  Rumi,  the  greatest  mystic 
of  Persia: 

Oomplsdn  not  that  in  chains  thou  here 
art  firmly  bound; 


Complain  not  that  Earth’s  yoke  doth 
crush  thee  to  the  ground; 

Complain  not  that  the  world  la  but  a 
prison  wide; 

’Tls  only  thy  complainings  that  build  thy 
dungeon  round. 

And  ask  not  how  Liife’s  riddle  will  finally 
unfold; 

For  soon,  without  thy  asking,  unfolded 
’twill  be  found. 

The  two  great  points  in  Goethe's 
character  which  are  usually  laid  hold 
of  for  adverse  criticism  are  his  attitude 
in  politics  and  his  relations  to  women. 
Possibly  his  Orientalism  may  throw 
light  on  both.  The  best  literature  of 
the  East  is  aiways  nonpolitical.  It  is 
above  politics.  It  is  too  high  for  the 
dust  and  warfare  of  parties.  There  is 
a  maxim  in  “Wilhelm  Meister’s  Ap¬ 
prenticeship”  which  might  almost  be 
adopted  as  the  advice  of  an  Eastern 
sage  to  a  king:  “Reign  only  that  good 
men  may  be  good  without  obstruction.” 
Plato’s  description,  too,  of  a  philos¬ 
opher  applies  to  Goethe  and  his  times: 
“Some  large-minded  men,  bred  in  petty 
States,  who  have  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  the  politics  of  their  coun¬ 
try.”  The  sentiment  of  freedom  is  no 
doubt  noble,  but  the  devotion  to  truth 
is  nobler.  In  Goethe’s  play  of  “Tasso” 
the  hero  says:  “Live  freely,  as  you 
please.”  *1110  princess  corrects  him: 
“Live  tru’y,  as  you  ought.”  'This,  1 
think,  fairly  describes  Goethe’s  attitude 
toward  politics.  His  detached  position 
made  him  a  better  seer  and  a  more 
authoritative  critic  of  life.  He  gave  to 
mankind  what  was  too  great  for  a 
party. 

Respecting  Goethe’s  ideas  of  women 
much  has  been  said,  and  mostly  in 
Pharisaic  strains.  When  I  suggest  that 
some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on 
it  by  his  Orientalism,  let  it  not  be  said 
with  a  sneer,  “Precisely,  because 
woman  is  held  in  low  esteem  in  the 
Blast.”  I  answer,  “By  no  means; 
woman  is  not  held  in  low  esteem  either 
in  the  East  or  in  Goethe’s  scheme  of 
life.”  In  Moslem  hagiology  there  are 
four  perfect  women,  but  no  perieot 
man.  In  Goethe’s  “Faust”  the  stormy 
destiny  of  hnmanity  revolves  round  the 
pivot  of  Margaret.  Helen,  Woman. 
Would  you  describe  the  creator  of 
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Dorothea  the  simple,  Dorothea  the 
charming,  Dorothea  the  self-possessed, 
Dorothea  the  unselfish,  the  modest,  the 
true — in  a  word,  Dorothea  the  womanly 
— as  having  a  low  idea  of  woman? 

The  fact  is,  Goethe  was,  like  a  true 
artist,  ever  seeking  an  equilibrium  in 
his  ideals  ci  love  and  woman,  and 
never  attained  it.  There  is  something 
satisfying  in  his  realizable  picture  of 
the  simple  though  noble  and  virtuous 
Dorothea,  but  there  is  a  more  ethereal, 
a  more  elusive  figure — one  more  akin 
in  power  and  grasp  to  the  goddesses  of 
heaven — attempted  in  the  searchings 
and  questionings  (failures  though  they 
be)  after  female  perfection  in  the  fairy 
flights  of  “Faust.” 

Turning  to  Goethe’s  literary  stand¬ 
ards,  I  will  take  two  of  bis  works, 
‘'Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship” 
and  “Hermann  und  Dorothea,”  as 
typical  of  some  of  the  excellences  which 
we  most  admire  in  Oriental  literature. 
There  is  a  poem  in  the  “Western- 
Bastern  Divan’*  in  which  poetry  is  per¬ 
sonified  as  the  Spirit  of  Oriental  Art 
as  contrasted  with  Sculpture,  which  is 
the  Spirit  of  Hellenic  Art.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  two  are 
that  in  the  one  everything  is  precise, 
grand,  of  noble  proportions — close- 
grained  ideas  worked  out  with  chisel- 
strokes;  while  the  other  is  comprehen¬ 
sive,  colossal,  dissolving  like  the  curves 
of  ocean  waves,  haif-mysterious,  ever 
indefinite  in  lineaments  as  in  a  twilight 
dimness  Illuminated  with  vivid  light¬ 
ning  strokes.  This  is  in  truth  the 
quality  of  “Faust,”  this  the  charm  of 
“Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship.” 
’The  self-analysis  that  accompanies  this 
method  is  also  an  Oriental  character¬ 
istic.  People  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  that  method  complain  that  it  leads 
to  nothing,  that  it  is  a  Jumble,  that  the 
parts  do  not  cohere.  They  demand 
statuesque  definition  in  the  swiftly- 
moving  kaleidoscope  of  life. 

To  show  that  this  method  was  not 
adopted  fortuitously  by  Goethe  in 
“Faust”  and  in  “Wilhelm  Meister’s  Ap¬ 
prenticeship,”  contrast  it  with  that 
lyric-epic,  “Hermann  und  Dorothea,” 
where  the  Hellenistic  method  is  adopt¬ 


ed  but  modified  and  embellished  with 
certain  other  traits  that  are  Oriental. 
Here  Is  a  piece  complete  in  itself, 
finely-proportioned,  worked  out  like  a 
temple  of  Greek  Art. 

But  withal  you  have  the  allusiveness, 
the  sub-effects  of  Oriental  poetry. 
What  I  mean  is  that  when  Hafiz  or 
Saadi  works  out  a  theme,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  a  single  harmony,  great 
as  it  may  be.  Subordinate  to  that 
single,  central  harmony  are  a  number 
of  minor  echoes  of  beauty,  effects  which 
are  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  main 
theme,  but  which  contribute  materially 
to  heighten  and  embellish  its  full  mean¬ 
ing. 

This  might  be  Illustrated  in  “Her¬ 
mann  und  Dorothea”  most  forcibly  by 
considering  the  appropriateness  of  the 
names  of  the  Muses  given  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  chapters  of  the  poem.  Herodotus 
has  also  given  to  each  book  of  bis 
History  the  name  of  a  Muse,  but  in 
Herodotus  the  name  is  fortuitous  and 
has  no  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  book.  In  Goethe  the  names  are 
taken  in  the  order  which  suits  the  poet 
best,  and  that  order  is  made  to  sub¬ 
serve  the  development  of  the  action  of 
the  poem.  The  nine  Muses,  presiding 
each  over  her  own  department,  point 
to  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
poem,  as  touching  all  the  chords  of 
human  life.  Along  with  each  name  of 
the  Muse  is  further  appended  a  sub-title 
in  German,  which  tends  to  intensify  the 
echo. 

Thus  the  first  chapter  develops  the 
opening  theme — the  flight  of  the 
refugees  and  their  arrival  in  a  friendly 
town.  All  this  is  spoken  of  in  the 
third  person,  and  not  seen  by  the  read¬ 
ers.  The  theme  is  epic,  not  dramatic. 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  Muse  whose 
name  the  chapter  bears  is  (Calliope,  the 
Muse  of  epic  poetry,  and  that  the 
modem  title  is  Fate,  or  Sympathy — a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  stately  march 
of  events,  and  the  human  interest  of 
the  piece?  The  second  chapter  con¬ 
tains  the  first  wild  passion  of  love  in 
Hermann  the  hero,  unconfessed  as  to 
its  object,  but  evidently  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  hero’s  moral  nature.  It 
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leads  to  a  breach  with  his  father.  Its 
strength  and  ardor  are  well  typified 
by  Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  the  choral 
dance,  and  by  the  sub-title:  “Her¬ 
mann” — the  hero,  the  man.  The  third 
chapter  weaves  a  weh  of  many  colors 
and  contrasts — the  old  father’s  babbling 
wisdom,  the  mother’s  emotional  re¬ 
proach,  her  belief  and  hope  in  her  son, 
and  the  physician’s  parsimonious  mus- 
ings,  in  the  irresponsible  if  selfish 
character  of  the  “crusty  old  bachelor” 
— a  true  picture  for  the  province  of 
Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  while  the 
quality  of  the  hopes,  fears,  musings  and 
worldly  wisdom  is  well  summed  up  in 
the  sub-title,  “Burghers.”  The  fourth 
chapter  contains  the  story  of  the  son 
pouring  out  his  heart  to  his  mother, 
and  the  mother  giving  him  her  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  is  dedicated  to  Euterpe,  the 
Muse  of  Lyric  Poetry,  with  the  sub¬ 
title,  “Mother  and  Son.” 

In  the  fifth  chapter  Hermann  be¬ 
comes  eloquent  in  speaking  of  Doro¬ 
thea;  love  lends  distinction  and  dignity 
to  his  language  even  when  he  describes 
her  dress  to  his  friends;  they  at  last 
meet  the  leader  of  the  camp,  who  de¬ 
livers  the  splendid  rhapsody  in  which 
her  individuality  shines  in  a  light  all 
the  purer  for  the  setting  of  the  great 
public  events  in  which  she  bore  so 
noble  a  part.  The  title  is  “Poly¬ 
hymnia,”  the  Muse  of  the  Sublime 
Hymn,  and  the  sub-title,  “Citizen  of 
the  World.”  The  sixth  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  narrative  of  public  events 
— the  Bh’ench  Revolution,  the  hopes  it 
promised,  the  disillusion  that  followed. 
The  heading  is  “Clio,”  the  Muse  of 
History,  and  the  sub-heading,  “The 
Age.” 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  the 
famous  scene  at  the  fountain,  where 
love  devises  a  means  for  its  final  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  simple,  gentle  character 
of  the  heroine  is  developed.  This  is 
called  “Erato,”  the  Muse  of  Love 
Poems,  and  the  second  title  is  “Doro¬ 
thea.”  In  the  eighth  chapter  the  shades 
of  evening  gather  fast;  the  twilight 
yields  to  moonlight;  there  is  a  storm 
without,  and  doubt  and  reserve  within 
— she  stumbles  at  the  steps,  and  he 


helps  her; — such  events  truly  come 
within  the  ken  of  Melpomene,  the  Muse 
of  Tragedy,  while  the  sub-title,  “Her¬ 
mann  und  Dorothea,”  indicates  the 
forging  of  the  link. 

The  ninth  and  last  book  sees  the  de¬ 
nouement  of  their  personal  romance, 
but  it  looks  higher  and  heavenward  at 
the  end.  ‘"rhis  strength  alone  would 
bear  them  on  to  Victory’s  glorious  hour, 
till  Peace  and  Freedom  should  be  won, 
and  Right  should  conquer  Power.” 
This  chapter  is  called  after  Urania,  the 
Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  has  a  sub-title, 
“The  Future,  or  the  Looking  For¬ 
ward.” 

This  richness  of  effect,  this  subtle 
device,  by  which  arrangement,  titles, 
words,  allusions  and  associations  are 
all  made  to  contribute  their  subordinate 
quota  to  the  grand  meaning,  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Oriental  literature,  but  not 
usually  found  in  Western  literature. 
The  grand  outline  of  the  scheme  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  like  the  mighty  wall 
of  the  Himalayas.  You  cannot  fail  tc 
see  it.  There  is  enough  grandeur, 
sublimity  and  beauty  in  it;  but  examine 
it  in  detail,  from  a  position  of  greater 
intimacy:  new  mountain-peaks,  fresh 
valleys,  unsuspected  gorges  and  chasms 
unfold  before  your  view.  Obscure 
gleams,  misty  shadows  turn  out  to  be 
complete  units  of  a  mountain  world, 
each  with  its  uplands,  terraces,  rivulets 
and  a  babbling  stream  that  hastens  to 
pour  its  silt  and  fertility  into  a  broad 
river — a  Jumna  or  a  Ganges — sweeping 
majestically  through  the  plains,  and 
worshipped  by  millions  of  human 
beings  who  dream  not  of  the  sources 
far  away. 

'These  methods  and  characteristics, 
which  I  have  styled  Oriental,  are  found 
in  the  highest  Oriental  art  and  poetry. 
To  object  that  the  decadent  modern 
Oriental  art  is  quite  different  is  beside 
the  purpose.  It  merely  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  Eukrates,  the  magician’s 
apprentice,  in  Goethe’s  “Zauber-Lehr- 
ling.”  The  apprentice  has  not  learned 
the  art,  but  only  a  mechanical  formula. 
With  it  he  calls  up  a  spirit  who  brings 
him  sparkling  water.  He  tells  him  to 
fill  the  bath.  The  spirit  goes  on  pour- 
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ing  water  until  the  bath  is  full,  but  the 
apprentice  has  not  the  power  to  stop 
him;  the  room  is  swamped,  the  house 
is  flooded  and  the  apprentice  is 
drowned!  So  are  the  modern  decadenX 
poetasters  in  the  East  drowned  in  the 
health-giving  stream  with  which  their 
predecessors  vivified  the  world! 

When  we  come  to  Goethe’s  philos¬ 
ophy,  we  find  in  it  much  of  the  uni¬ 
versality,  much  of  the  sublime  world¬ 
consciousness  of  the  ethics  of  Spinoza. 
Such  philosophy  embraces  and  vitalizes 
the  soul.  It  purges  religion  of  dogma 
and  priestcraft,  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Maulana  Jalal-ud-din  Rumi,  who 
writes: 

Love  called  to  men  from  Heaven’?  bright 
gate, 

“Who  look  to  God  now,  soon  and  late?” 
“  ’Tis  we  who  look  aloft  to  God,” 

To  Love  replied  the  Priests  elate. 

Love  cried:  “How  can  ye  look  on  high, 
Who  thus  your  forms  and  words  Inflate? 
Ye  cannot  see  where  pure  light  dwells. 

So  full  your  eyes  of  greed  and  hate! 

•  •••••• 

Nor  can  the  Just  One  Justly  give 
The  hearing  which  ye  supplicate; 

Or  ere  ye  look  to  Heaven  again 
Put  off  all  earthly  pride  and  state. 

Your  hearts  let  Love,  not  Hatred,  rule; 
Then  look  to  God,  and  on  Him  wait.” 

Much  of  Goethe’s  philosophy  has 
been  called  Pantheism,  and  Goethe  has 
sometimes  been  called  a  Pantheist,  with 
a  suggestion  that  it  was  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach.  Now  there  is  Pantheism  and 
Pantheism.  The  German  philosopher 
Hegel  has  some  very  fine  remarks  on 
the  character  of  Oriental  Pantheism 
in  art.  Thy  are  so  full  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  insight  that  I  will  with  your  per¬ 
mission  quote  them: 

“In  a  higher  and  subjectively  freer 
way.  the  Oriental  Pantheism  has  been 
developed  in  Mohammedanism,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Persians.  A  special  rela¬ 
tionship  now  comes  in.  The  poet  longs 
to  behold  the  Divine  in  ali  things,  and 
he  actually  does  so  behold  it;  but  he 
also  now  surrenders  his  own  self,  and 
gives  himself  up  to  It,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  degree  grasps 
thi  immanence  of  the  Divine  in  his  own 
inner  Being,  when  thus  expanded  and 
freed.  And  thereby  there  grows  in 


him  that  cheerful  inwardness,  that  free 
Joy,  that  abounding  blessedness  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Oriental,  who,  in  be¬ 
coming  liberated  from  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  limitations,  sinks  forthwith 
into  the  Eternal  and  Absolute,  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  and  feels  in  everything  the 
image  and  presence  of  the  Divine.  Such 
a  consciousness  of  being  permeated  by 
the  Divine,  and  of  a  vivified,  intoxicated 
life  in  God,  borders  on  Mysticism. 
Above  all  others,  Jalal-ud-din  Rumi  is 
to  be  celebrated  in  this  connection,  of 
whose  poetry  Rukert  has  furnished  us 
with  some  of  the  finest  specimens,  in 
which,  with  his  marvelous  power  of  ex¬ 
pression,  he  even  allows  himself  to 
play,  in  the  most  skillful  and  free  man¬ 
ner,  with  words  and  rhymes,  as  the 
Persians  similarly  do.  Love  to  God, 
with  w^hom  man  Identifies  his  self¬ 
surrender,  and  Whom,  as  the  One,  he 
now  beholds  in  all  the  realms  of  space, 
leads  him  to  refer  and  carry  back  all 
and  everything  to  God;  and  this  Love 
here  forms  the  center  which  expands  on 
all  sides,  and  into  all  regions.’’ 

After  all,  the  highest  aim  of  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  philosophy  and  religion  is 
to  seek  truth  and  perfection,  as  far  as 
may  be,  for  our  inner  and  outer  life. 
As  Jalal-ud-din  says: 

Ever  shall  I  more  desire 

Than  Time’s  bounded  needs  require. 

Ever  as  more  flowers  I  pluck, 

Blossoms  new  gay  Spring  attire— 

And  when  through  the  Heavens  I  sweep, 
Rolling  spheres  will  flash  new  fire. 
Perfect  beauty  only  can 
True  Eternal  Love  Inspire. 

Compare  this  with  Goethe’s  epigram 
in  “The  Four  Seasons’’:  “What  is  holy? 
•That  which  unites  many  souls  as  one. 
though  it  binds  them  lightly  as  a  rush 
binds  a  garland.  What  is  holiest?  That 
which,  to-day  and  forever,  more  and 
more  deeply  felt,  more  and  more 
closely  unites  the  souls  of  men.” 

Shall  we  not  justly  say  that  this 
same  Goethe,  master  of  the  style  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West,  can  weave  an 
Invisible  bond  of  enchantment,  uniting, 
in  thought  and  in  their  highest  hopes, 
the  peoples  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West? 
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I  The  Political  Powers  of  Labor. 

I  By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

I  (From  the  nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


I. 

WKAT  IS  MEANT  BY  LABOR  IN 
CURRENT  CONTROVERSY. 

HE  presence  in  Parliament  for 
the  first  time  in  any  consid¬ 
erable  numbers  of  a  party 
claiming  par  excellence  to 
represent  wbat  is  called  Labor,  is  a 
fact  v.'bos8  significance  has  been  thus 
far  very  inaccurately  understood  both 
by  the  Labor  members  themselves  and 
by  others  who  either  sympathize  with 
or  are  hostile  to  them.  This  mis¬ 
understanding  has  in  each  case  the 
same  origin,  which  consists  of  the 
looseness  of  the  ideas  associated  with 
the  word  labor.  Labor,  of  course, 
means  some  form  of  human  activity, 
or  it  means  nothing,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  also  that,  as  used  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  connection,  the  form  of  activity 
meant  by  it  must  be  of  some  special 
and  limited  kind.  Otherwise  a  party 
which  claimed  to  represent  Labor 
would  not  be  specifically  distinguish¬ 
able  from  a  party,  for  example,  which 
represented  the  interests  of  active  cap¬ 
ital.  What,  then,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Labor  members  themselves  does  labor 
stand  for  as  that  which  is  specially 
and  distinctively  represented  by  them? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  g^ive  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  this  which  did  not  require 
qualifications  in  respect  of  exceptional 
cases;  but,  broadly  speaking,  we  may 
say  that  it  means  for  them  first  and 
foremost  what  is  commonly  called 
manual  labor.  But  here  at  once  the 
need  for  exceptions  arises.  The  writ¬ 


ing  of  a  book,  the  drafting  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  painting  of  a  great 
picture,  all  involve  labor  of  the  hands. 
The  painting  of  a  picture  is  essentially 
inseparable  from  this.  But  the  Labor 
members  in  Parliament  certainly  do 
not  claim  to  represent  the  interests 
of  a  Millais  or  an  Alma-Tadema.  The 
root  idea  with  which  the  Labor  mem¬ 
bers  form  of  labor  may  be  best  described 
as  those  forms  of  muscular  and  man¬ 
ual  activity  of  which  all  normal  men 
are  capable  to  an  approximately  equal 
degree,  and  which  the  majority  of  men 
in  all  ages  have,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  been  obliged  to  exercise. 
Such  labor,  no  doubt,  approximately 
equal  though  it  may  be  in  a  general 
way,  admits  of,  and  requires,  different 
degrees  of  skill;  and  we  find  in  la¬ 
bor,  consequently,  certain  different 
grades,  which  are  elicited  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  talents  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  laborers.  So  much  our  Labor 
members  would  without  doubt  con¬ 
cede;  but  all  forms  of  labor,  according 
to  their  conception  of  it,  are  alike 
in  this — that  each  is  an  exertion  of 
manual  and  muscular  energy  on  the 
part  of  men  as  Individuals,  which  is 
applied  to  the  performance  of  separate 
industrial  tasks. 

That  such  is  the  conception  of  La¬ 
bor  prevalent  among  the  party  as  a 
body  is  illustrated  by  the  occupationa 
of  the  great  majority  of  Its  members. 
According  to  an  interesting  statement 
published  In  the  “Review  of  Reviews" 
for  June,  eleven  of  them  are  coal 
miners,  six  are  mechanics  employed  in 
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various  metal  industries,  four  are  mill 
hands,  four  are  farm  laborers,  three 
are  railway  employes;  there  is  a  barge- 
builder,  a  bootmaker,  a  stonemason, 
several  printers’  employes  and  a  maker 
of  watchcases.  In  men  thus  Qccupied 
we  have  the  bulk  of  the  party,  and  it 
is  in  virtue  of  occupations  such  as  these 
that  they  make  their  claim  to  represent 
labor  directly. 

Labor,  then,  translated  from  abstract 
into  concrete  terms,  means  that  section 
of  the  population  whose  one  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  consists  in  this 
— that  its  members  individually  devote 
to  individual  industrial  tasHs  those 
manual  and  muscular  energids  which 
such  tasks  demand,  and  in  respect  of 
which  all  normal  men  are,  approxi¬ 
mately  at  least,  equal.  Members  of  this 
class  may  have  other  faculties  also,  as, 
indeed,  of  course,  they  have;  but,  in  so 
far  as  such  faculties  are  those  which 
are  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
human  race  generally,  these  faculties 
are  in  no  way  distinctive  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  class  as  such.  They  belong  to  its 
members  as  representatives,  not  of 
labor,  but  of  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  members  of  the 
laboring  class,  as  many  doubtless  do, 
possess,  in  addition  to  the  average 
faculties  of  labor,  faculties  of  other 
kinds,  which  are  above  the  average 
and  exceptional,  such  men  represent  in 
virtue  of  these,  not  the  labor  which 
makes  the  whole  class  one,  but  some 
kind  of  superiority  which  separates  a 
part  of  that  class  from  the  rest  of  it. 
Thus  the  mining  population  in  Wales 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  possessing  ex¬ 
ceptional  gifts  for  music;  but  the 
miners  who  have  been  sent  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  Welsh  mining  constituen¬ 
cies  lay  no  claim  to  represent  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  interests  of  musicians.  If 
labor  stands  for  anything  distinctive  of 
any  comprehensive  class,  and  if  the 
Labor  members  represent  this  class  in 
any  distinctive  sense,  the  word  labor, 
as  used  in  current  political  discussion, 
means  the  application  of  ordinary 
hands  and  muscles  to  tasks  of  the  kind 
Just  indicated — such  as  the  extraction 
of  so  much  coal,  the  hammering  of  so 


many  rivets,  the  setting  up  of  so  much 
type,  or  the  plowing  of  so  many  fur¬ 
rows.  It  is  only  by  using  the  word 
labor  in  this  specific  sense  that  such 
phrases  as  “the  Labor  members,’’  “the 
Labor  party,”  or  “the  cause  of  labor” 
can  have  any  specific  meaning.  And 
such  is  the  sense,  though  for  the  most 
part  not  consciously  defined,  which  is 
actually  attributed  to  the  word  in  the 
political  discussion  of  to-day,  both  by 
the  public  generally  and  by  the  Labor 
members  themselves. 

II. 

ILLUSIONS  OF  LABOR  AS  TO  THE 
NATURE  OF  ITS  OWN  IM¬ 
PORTANCE. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  significance 
of  the  rise  of  the  Labor  party?  With¬ 
in  what  limits  does  it  stand  for  a  legiti¬ 
mate  political  force,  with  reasonable 
and  practicable  ends?  And  how  far  do 
its  own  ambitions  and  the  fears  of 
those  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  it, 
lie  beyond  the  region  of  what  is  in¬ 
herently  possible?  We  shall  find  that 
for  a  party  representing  the  interests 
of  labor  as  such,  there  is  a  very  distinct 
and  legitimate  field  of  action;  but  the 
more  clearly  we  realize  what  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  field  Is,  the  more  clearly 
shall  we  realize  how  far  outside  its 
borders  the  aspirations  of  many  of  the 
Labor  members  lie,  and  how  much 
smaller  is  the  efficient  force  at  the  back 
of  them,  than  tL  themselves,  or  than 
those  who  fear  them,  suppose. 

The  intelligible  and  legitimate  func¬ 
tions  which  may  conceivably  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  a  party  representing  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  laboring  as  distinct  from  all 
other  classes,  are  obvious  enough,  as  a 
few  examples  will  show  us,  and  arise 
from  the  broad  fact  that  a  variety  of 
social,  questions  really  do  concern  the 
laboring  classes  either  exclusively  or  in 
a  special  way.  Thus  the  fencing  of 
machinery  in  factories,  the  construction 
of  factories  with  due  regard  to  sanita¬ 
tion,  the  obligation  of  employers  to 
compensate  employes  injured  in  their 
service,  the  limitation  of  the  normal 
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labor  day,  the  recognition  of  such 
rights  as  are  incident  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining — all  these  are  matters  which 
concern  the  laboring  classes  in  a  speciai 
and  direct  way  in  which  they  concern 
no  others.  There  is,  therefore,  in  Par¬ 
liament  a  legitimate  locus  standi  for  a 
party  which  distinguishes  itself  from 
all  other  parties  by  representing,  as 
distinguished  from  the  interests  of  all 
other  classes,  the  peculiar  interests  of 
the  classes  who  live  by  manuai  labor. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  the 
presence  in  Parliament  of  a  party 
which  differed  from  other  parties  only 
in  this  one  particular,  that  it  concerned 
itself  more  specialiy  than  they  with 
matters  of  the  kind  just  indicated, 
would  not  be  in  itself  a  feature  in  our 
political  life  to  which,  on  general 
grounds,  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
exception.  But  the  claims  of  the  Labor 
party,  and  the  ideas  of  its  members 
and  their  supporters,  are  far  from 
being  limited  by  this  sober  view  of  the 
situation.  Mixed  with  claims  and  ideas 
which  will  generally  be  admitted  as 
reasonable  are  others  of  a  more  ambi¬ 
tious  and  also  of  a  more  disputable 
character.  Thus,  with  the  idea  that  the 
special  interests  of  labor  require  to  be 
represented  by  members  who  make 
them  their  main  concern  is  associated 
the  idea  that  the  members  who  repre¬ 
sent  these  can  only  do  so  adequately 
if  they  are  themselves  manual  laborers. 

Again,  with  the  idea  that  the  special 
interests  of  labor  require  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  they  have  generally  re¬ 
ceived  hitherto  is  associated  the  idea 
that  these  interests  are  entitled  to  some 
privileged  position — as  though  because 
such  and  such  men  belong  to  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  acts  should  be  legal  on  their 
part  which  are  not  legal  for  others. 
The  vitality  of  this  idea  has  been  illus¬ 
trated  in  an  interesting  way  by  the 
demands  of  the  Labor  party  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  right  of  picketing.  They 
and  their  friends  in  the  government 
disguise  the  nature  of  these  demands 
under  the  plausible  doctrine  that  it 


ought  not  to  be  illegal  for  men  to  per¬ 
form  any  act  collectively  which  is  legal 
for  each  singly;  and  one  of  the  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  government  elicited  up¬ 
roarious  applause  by  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  absolutely  convincing 
illustration.  No  one,  he  said,  would 
maintain  that  an  upper  housemaid  was 
committing  an  illegal  act  if  she  left  her 
situation  on  the  ground  that  she  did 
not  like  the  butler.  Would  any  one, 
the  speaker  continued,  be  foolish 
enough  to  maintain  that  what  was  legal 
for  one  housemaid,  so  long  as  she 
acted  for  herself,  ought  to  be  made 
illegal  If  the  other  housemaids  were  to 
join  with  her? 

A  far  closer  parallel  to  the  practice 
of  picketing  would  have  been  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  It  is  legal  for  any  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  to  walk  by  himself 
down  Parliament  street;  it  is  also  legal 
for  any  two  to  walk  down  it  arm-in¬ 
arm;  but  if  ten  members  were  to  walk 
down  it  linked  together,  sweeping  the 
pavement,  and  thrusting  every  one  else 
into  the  roadway,  such  a  corporate  act, 
were  it  not  illegal  already,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  so  with  very  little  delay. 
The  hollowness  of  the  arguments  put 
forward  in  this  connection  by  the  Labor 
party  and  their  friends  would  have 
been  plain  to  everybody — indeed,  the 
arguments  could  hardly  have  been 
used — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  under¬ 
lying  Idea  that  any  claim  advanced  in 
the  special  interest  of  labor  is  prima 
facie  a  just  claim,  and  that  any  argu¬ 
ments  supporting  it  must  for  that 
reason  be  sound. 

But  the  disputable  Ideas  of  the  Labor 
party  do  not  end  here — with  the  idea 
that  the  interests  of  manual  labor  as 
such  have  a  right  to  preferential  treat¬ 
ment.  They  are  reinforced  by  one  of 
very  much  wider  scope.  This  is  that 
the  classes  whose  one  class  distinction 
is  that  they  live  by  labor  whilst  other 
classes  do  not,  ought  to  possess,  and 
will  possess  in  the  future,  a  preponder¬ 
ant  control  over  the  entire  affairs  of 
the  nation.  The  Ideal  government 
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which,  more  or  less  vaguely  conceived, 
the  Labor  party  have  in  view,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  government  consisting  of  labor¬ 
ing  men — of  men  generlcally  distin¬ 
guished  from  statesmen  of  all  other 
types  by  the  fact  that  their  normal  oc¬ 
cupation  is  the  performance  of  manual 
tasks. 

An  American  writer  has  recently 
Illustrated  this  fact  by  solemnly  ob¬ 
serving,  with  a  mixture  of  alarm  and 
sympathy:  “The  government  of  Great 
Britain  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be  ad¬ 
ministered  exclusively  by  men  working 
with  their  bands." 

Ideals,  ambitions  and  prophecies  such 
as  these,  though  they  may  seem  absurd 
to  some  and  dangerously  insane  to 
others,  cannot  profitably  be  dismissed 
or  met  by  ridicule  or  by  crude  defiance. 
However  false,  and  consequently  dan¬ 
gerous,  they  may  be,  their  significance, 
great  or  small,  can  be  properly  esti¬ 
mated  only  by  a  careful  and  calm  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  sources  from  which 
they  spring.  This  examination  will 
bring  us  back  to  the  point  which  I  set 
out  with  elucidating — namely,  the 
nature  and  scope  of  those  activities 
which  are  meant  by  the  term  “labor.” 

III. 

THE  DEPENDENCE  OF  LABOR  ON 
ACTIVITIES  OTHER  THAN 
ITS  OWN. 

Labor  as  we  defined  it,  and  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  conceived  by  the  Labor 
members  themselves  and  illustrated  by 
their  own  occupations — namely,  manual 
labor,  of  a  more  or  less  ordinary  kind, 
as  applied  to  individual  tasks — ^has  two 
distinguishing  characteristics.  All  nor¬ 
mal  human  beings  of  sufficient  age  are 
capable  of  it;  and  in  every  community 
it  must  be  exercised  by  all  or  by  a  great 
number,  as  the  primary  condition 
which  enables  such  a  community  to 
exist  The  whole  means  of  life,  then, 
in  a  certain  sense,  are  based  on  labor. 
If  we  put  the  bearing  and  the  rearing 
of  children  aside,  every  form  of  activity 
except  labor  may  be  absent,  and  a  com¬ 


munity  may  yet,  within  certain  nniits, 
flourish;  but  if  labor  be  absent,  the 
community  must  cease  to  be;  and  no 
other  kinds  of  activity  are  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything.  Labor,  therefore, 
stands  for  the  majority  of  any  given 
population  in  the  first  place;  and  it 
stands,  in  the  second  place,  not  for  the 
majority  only,  but  for  a  majority  per¬ 
forming  the  one  fundamental  function 
which  alone  is  universally  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  the  human  race. 

Hence,  by  a  process  of  thought  which 
is  very  simple  and  intelligible,  the  idea 
has  arisen  that,  in  all  conditions  of  so¬ 
ciety  (even  those  in  which  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  w’ealth  has  been  most  highly  de¬ 
veloped),  labor  and  the  laboring 
classes  represent,  if  not  all,  yet  nearly 
all,  of  the  human  activities  to  which  the 
wealth  of  the  community  is  due.  Other 
classes  may  possibly  add  something  to 
the  result;  but  the  efficiency  of  these 
depends  on  the  class  that  labors.  The 
efficiency  of  the  class  that  labors  does 
not  depend  on  these. 

Now,  as  applied  to  certain  conditions 
of  society,  this  conception  of  labor 
would  theoretically  be  true  enough. 
Where  all  productive  processes  are  car¬ 
ried  on  by  individuals,  either  working 
singly  or  else  in  very  small  groups  (as 
still  happens  in  savage  or  semi-savage 
communities),  the  total  product  depends 
on  the  industrial  efficiency  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  bears  a  direct  proportion 
to  it.  Even  in  such  cases,  however, 
this,  as  history  shows  us,  has  been  true 
in  an  abstract  rather  than  in  a  concrete 
sense.  If  all  the  members  of  one  tribe 
had  devoted  themselves  to  industry, 
whilst  half  the  members  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribe  devoted  themselves  to  the 
art-  of  fighting,  the  former  would  in 
theory  have  twice  as  much  wealth  as 
the  latter;  but  in  practice  the  latter 
would  undoubtedly  have  seized  on  the 
wealth  of  the  former.  Labor,  therefore, 
in  relation  to  actual  social  life,  has, 
even  in  cases  where  theoretically  its 
importance  Is  greatest,  not  possessed 
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the  exclusive  importance  which  certain 
thinkers  assign  to  it. 

But  waiving  such  considerations  with 
regard  to  military  efficiency,  which  I 
have  used  only  as  a  passing  illustration, 
let  me  go  on  to  observe  that,  in  exact 
proportion  as  labor  is,  in  an  economic 
sense,  the  main  factor  in  production, 
it  is  inefficient,  and  the  product  is 
small;  whilst  in  proportion  as  it  be¬ 
comes  a  subordinate  factor,  though  it 
can  never  cease  to  be  a  necessary  one, 
the  productive  power  of  the  community, 
as  a  whole,  increases.  Manual  labor,  in 
short,  as  related  to  the  facts  of  prog¬ 
ress,  is  simply  the  productive  unit, 
which  is  multiplied  by  other  forces;  and 
these  other  forces  consist  of  the  various 
faculties  and  activities  by  which 
manual  labor  is  directed  and  co¬ 
ordinated.  In  other  words,  labor,  as 
such,  is  essentially  non  progressive. 
The  extremes  of  manual  skill,  as  de¬ 
voted  to  individual  tasks,  were  reached 
very  early  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  savage  tribes 
to-day. 

The  relation  of  labor  to  the  cause  of 
industrial  progress  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  betw'een  a  geograph¬ 
ical  treatise  written  and  printed  to-day, 
and  one  written  and  printed,  let  us  say, 
in  the  time  of  Aldus.  The  former 
would,  of  course,  as  compared  with  the 
latter,  represent  an  immense  advance 
in  geographical  knowledge,  and  this  en¬ 
larged  knowledge  would  be  conveyed  to 
us  by  means  of  the  printed  characters. 
But  so  far  as  these  characters  them¬ 
selves  were  concerned,  the  compositors 
of  Aldus  would  have  done  their  work 
as  well  as  the  compositors  of  to-day. 
The  modern  treatise  would  be  superior 
to  the  old  one,  because  the  movements 
of  the  compositors’  hands  had  been 
made  in  accordance  with  a  new  set  of 
Instructions  given,  through  his  manu¬ 
script,  by  a  man  in  possession  of  new 
knowledge.  The  work  of  the  composi¬ 
tors  may  stand  for  the  nonprogressive 
efficiency  of  labor.  'The  superiority  of 
the  new  treatise  to  the  old  one  may 
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stand  for  the  progressive  forces  by 
which  manual  labor  is  directed. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  of  all  the 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  manu¬ 
facturing  machinery,  in  applied  chem¬ 
istry,  in  locomotion,  the  transmission 
of  news,  and  so  forth.  Progress  in  all 
these  cases  has  resulted  not  from  any 
new  dexterity  on  the  part  of  manual 
laborers,  but  from  new  directions  being 
Imposed  on  the  movements  of  innumer¬ 
able  hands,  whose  strength  and  pre¬ 
cision  to-day  are  no  more  than  they 
were  yesterday.  And  to  this  progres¬ 
sive  work  of  directing  each  pair  of 
hands  singly  must  be  added  the  work 
of  co-ordinating  the  operations  of  in¬ 
numerable  pairs,  so  that  they  may 
eventuate  in  some  one  result. 

Now,  such  being  the  case,  as  all  in¬ 
dustrial  history  shows  us,  whilst  the 
faculties  involved  in  labor  are,  to  speak 
broadly,  common  to  the  human  race, 
the  faculties  involved  in  the  progressive 
direction  of  labor  develop  themselves 
in  a  minority  only,  and  the  highest  of 
these,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
far-reaching  in  their  effects,  develop 
themselves  only  in  a  minority  that  is 
very  small.  The  progress  of  industry, 
for  example,  as  Herbert  Spencer  has 
pointed  out,  is  largely  based  on  mathe¬ 
matics  of  an  abstruse  kind,  which,  as 
our  university  examinations  show,  only 
a  few  of  those  most  favorably  circum¬ 
stanced  can  master.  No  doubt  to  an 
eye  that  does  not  pierce  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  things,  the  building  of  an  Atlan¬ 
tic  iiner  and  the  navigating  of  it  be¬ 
tween  England  and  America  seem  to  be 
entirely  the  work  of  manual  labor— of 
such  labor  as  the  Labor  members  claim 
to  represent  in  their  own  persons;  but 
it  requires  the  exertion  of  very  little 
intelligence  to  see  that  such  labor  is 
merely  the  tool  of  other  faculties  that 
lie  behind  it — the  faculties  of  the 
mathematician,  the  astronomer,  the 
chemist,  the  master  of  applied  science, 
of  the  great  industrial  organizer,  which 
are  in  their  highest  and  most  efficient 
developments  not  found  in  one  man  out 
of  a  thousand. 

It  is  needless  and  impossible  here  to 
elaborate  this  fact  farther.  It  is  enough 
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to  say  briefly  that  the  faculties  which 
make  labor  progressively  efficient, 
which  maintain  its  increased  efficien¬ 
cies  and  alone  prevent  them  from  dis¬ 
appearing,  are  not  only  incomparably 
rarer  than  manual  labor  itself,  but 
differ  from  it  essentially  in  this 
fundamental  particular — that  whereas 
manual  labor,  as  such,  is  the  work  of 
the  single  laborer  engaged  on  a  single 
task,  the  directing  faculties  operate 
simultaneously  on  an  indefinite  number 
of  laborers,  making  to  each  a  loan  of 
the  same  kind  of  added  efficiency. 

The  result  is  that  those  classes  or 
persons,  in  whom  the  directing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  faculties  are  most  successfully 
embodied,  contribute  an  element  to  the 
productive  power  of  a  country  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  number,  which,  ccm- 
pared  with  that  of  the  laborers,  is,  as 
I  have  said,  small.  How,  then,  as  so¬ 
cial  forces,  do  these  two  classes  stand 
related?  If  we  suppose  them,  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  some  act  of  formal  antag¬ 
onism,  to  be  estimating  the  strength 
of  their  respective  positions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  assertions  on  either  side  will  ex¬ 
press  the  true  nature  of  the  situation. 
Labor  will  be  able  to  say  for  itself:  “I 
am  the  prime  essential.  I  can  exist  in 
the  absence  of  directing  talent.  I  did 
so  for  thousands  of  years  before  direct¬ 
ing  talent  arose.  But  directing  talent 
is  powerless  without  me.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  directing  classes  will  be  able 
to  say  to  the  laboring:  “You  may  par¬ 
alyze  us,  but  you  will  not  be  emanci¬ 
pating  yourselves.  We  do  not  make 
you  toil.  What  makes  you  toil  is 
Nature.  We  find  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  laboring  with  its  hands  and 
muscles  owing  to  the  same  compulsion 
that  makes  the  earth  rotate  and  rivers 
flow  downward  to  the  sea.  You  will 
have  to  labor,  whether  we  direct  you  or 
no;  but  if  we  do  not  direct  you,  you  will 
only  have  to  work  the  harder.  In  some 
countries,  no  doubt,  you  could  continue, 
on  these  terms,  to  exist;  but  in  thickly 
peopled  countries  such  as  Ehigland  even 
existence  would  be  impossible  for  some¬ 
thing  like  two-thirds  of  you.  If,  when 
you  talk  about  the  interests  of  labor, 
what  you  have  in  view  is  a  gn^dual 


amelioration  of  the  general  conditions 
of  toil,  and  an  increase  in  your  own 
share  of  those  material  goods  which 
constitute  the  results  of  the  general 
industrial  process,  you  can  hope  for 
this  only  through  co-operation  of  the 
directing  classes,  on  whose  activity  the 
progressive  efficiency  of  the  industrial 
process  depends.” 

In  so  far,  then,  as  the  Labor  party  of 
to-day  really  does  what  it  purports  to 
do — in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  labor  as  distinct  from  other  in¬ 
terests,  and  opposed  to  them,  it  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
those  interests  and  activities  which  are 
essential  to  its  own  welfare. 

To  this  it  is  possible  that  the  apol¬ 
ogists  of  labor  may  answer,  “We  do  not 
ignore  or  underrate  the  importance  of 
the  directing  and  organizing  talents; 
but  we  claim  that,  amongst  our  ranks, 
we  possess  these  talents  ourselves.” 
‘Now,  such  an  argument,  if  seriously 
put  forward,  is,  as  we  shall  see  pres¬ 
ently,  a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
labor  position,  as  at  present  popularly 
understood.  It  deserves,  however,  to 
be  carefully  considered;  and  all  that  I 
have  thus  far  said  has  been  leading 
up  to  it. 


IV. 

WHO  DOBS  THE  LABOR  PARTY  OF 

TO-DAY  REALLY  REPRESENT? 

Spinoza  was  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  thinkers.  He  was  also  a 
manual  laborer,  whose  occupation  was 
grinding  lenses.  Rousseau  was  a 
thinker  who,  in  a  sense,  was  more 
influential  than  Spinoza.  For  a  time 
he  was  a  manual  laborer  who  lived  by 
copying  music.  But  no  one  would  say 
that  Spinoza,  in  his  doctrines  as  to 
God  and  substance,  or  even  that  Rous¬ 
seau,  in  his  theory  of  the  origin  of 
society,  represented  manual  labor  as 
embodied  In  opticians  or  copyists.  The 
fact  that  they  happened  to  be  manual 
laborers  was  an  accident;  and  their  in- 
fiuence  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
practice  of  their  respective  trades.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  possible,  and  indeed 
highly  probable,  that  amongst  the 
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laboring  classes  of  this  country  to-day  and  almost  avowedly  deficient.  In  ad- 

there  may  be  all  kinds  of  exceptional  dition  to  being,  as  we  assume  them  to 

talent  maturing  themselves  which  will  be,  men  of  exceptional  talents  gener- 

make  their  possessors  influential  in  ally,  they  are  doubtless  in  their  own 

other  ways  than  that  of  labor.  trades  capable  and  honest  laborers;  but 

But  in  whatever  cases  such  a  develop-  there  are  certain  faculties  to  which  no 

ment  takes  place,  and  in  so  far  as  it  one  of  them  makes  the  slightest  claim, 

takes  place,  the  men  who  acquire  in-  and  of  which  no  one  of  them,  so  far 

fluence  of  the  kinds  in  question  cease  as  we  can  judge,  possesses  even  the 

in  any  direct  sense  to  represent  ordi-  germ;  and  these  are  those  faculties  of 

nary  labor,  and  represent  Instead  one  direction,  of  industrial  organization, 

or  more  of  the  exceptional  qualities,  and  of  enterprise  on  which  the  whoie 

such  as  intellect,  sagacity,  imagination,  efficiency  of  labor  in  a  society  such  as 

strength  of  will,  or  knowledge,  to  which  ours  depends. 

the  influence  of  all  influential  men  has  In  saying  this  I  am  not  speaking  at 
been  due,  from  the  Caesars,  the  Na-  random.  I  have  referred  already  to  an 

poleons,  the  Platos,  the  Shakespeares  account  of  the  Labor  members,  pub- 

and  the  Newtons  downward.  lished  in  the  “Review  of  Reviews,”  and 

Our  Labor  members,  in  so  far  as  they  compiled  from  information  furnished 

are  men  with  any  special  aptitudes  for  by  the  Labor  members  themselves.  In 

politics,  may  indeed  give  expression  to  this  very  illuminating  document  they 

the  desires  of  the  laboring  classes;  but  mention  the  more  important  of  the 

they  do  not,  in  virtue  of  being  manual  books  which  have  appealed  to  them  and 

laborers  themselves,  represent  average  influenced  their  lives,  guiding  their 

labor  in  any  more  direct  way  than  thoughts  and  energies  into  the  channels 

Lord  Shaftesbury  did  two  generations  most  congenial  to  their  characters, 

since.  Their  special  qualifications  as  The  more  noticeable  of  these  books 

legislators  arise  from  their  possession  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  the 

of  qualities  in  which  they  differ  from  first  comprising  works  which  belong 

the  ordinary  workman,  not  from  those  to  general  literature,  historical  and 

in  which  they  resemble  him.  Let  us,  imaginative;  the  second  comprising 

then,  ask  what,  so  far  as  we  are  in  a  works  which  represent  political  and 

position  to  judge,  the  special  qualities  social  sentiment;  the  third  comprising 

are  with  which  the  present  Labor  rep-  works  which  deal  with  political  and 

resentatives  are  equipped  for  their  social  questions  scientifically, 

work  as  legislators?  And  we  may  ask  Those  comprised  in  the  first  section 
this  question  in  no  offensive  spirit,  be-  are  classics  with  all  educated  readers, 

cause  the  only  fact  on  which  it  will  be  such  as  the  Bible,  Bunyan,  Gibbon, 

necessary  for  us  to  dwell  is  not  positive  Macaulay,  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Dickens, 

or  personal,  but  purely  general  and  Scott  and  Lytton.  Those  comprised  in 

negative.  the  second  section — the  section  of  so- 

Let  us  assume  that  these  represen-  dial  and  political  sentiment — consist 

tatives  are  men  as  amply  endowed  as  almost  exclusively  of  certain  works  by 

are  capable  politicians  of  any  other  Carlyle  and  Ruskln.  Of  those  corn- 

class,  with  those  general  political  prised  in  the  third  section— the  section 

talents  which  deserve  and  command  of  social  and  political  science — a  few 

distinction.  It  is  probable  that  many  are  the  works  of  extreme  socialists, 

of  them  are  in  this  way  really  excep-  such  as  Marx;  but  those  which  have 

tional.  But  whatever  may  be  the  most  readers  are  the  works  of  Henry 

higher  gifts  of  Intellect  and  talent  rep-  George  and  Mill. 

resented  by  them,  there  are  certain  Out  of  the  hundred  moat  important 
talents  and  capacities,  intimately  con-  books  mentioned  by  forty-three  Labor 

neoted  with  the  welfare  of  the  laboring,  members  as  influencing  them,  nearly 

as  of  all  other  classes,  in  which  they  four-fifths  consist,  in  addition  to  the 

are,  one  and  all  of  them,  conspicuously  Bible,  of  certain  works  by  the  following 
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seven  writers,  which  I  give  in  the  order 
of  their  popularity:  Ruskin,  Carlyle, 
Dickens,  Henry  George,  Scott,  J.  S. 
Mill  and  Bunyan.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  Ruskin  by  fourteen  of  the 
Liabor  members,  of  Carlyie  by  twelve, 
of  Dickens  by  ten,  of  Henry  George  by 
ten,  of  Scott  by  seven,  of  J.  S.  Mill  by 
seven  and  of  Bunyan  by  six.  Special 
prominence  is  given  to  the  Bible  by  ten. 

Now,  we  may  pause  here  to  note 
briefly  in  passing  that  none  of  these 
writers,  to  whom  the  “direct”  represen¬ 
tatives  of  labor  tell  us  that  they  owe 
so  much,  no  one,  with  the  exception  of 
Bunyan,  was  in  any  sense  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  manual  labor  himself.  Carlyle 
was  the  son  of  a  laborer.  Dickens  per¬ 
haps  during  one  period  of  his  youth 
might  have  been  claimed  by  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  as  one  of  their  own  number. 
But  Dickens  and  Carlyle  became  in¬ 
fluential  and  famous  by  exchanging 
the  activities  of  labor  for  activities  of 
another  kind.  The  qualities  which  have 
endeared  Scott  to  readers  of  all  classes 
are  distinctively  the  qualities  of  the 
noblest  type  of  country  gentleman. 
Ruskin’s  personal  or  direct  connection 
with  labor  was  limited  to  his  attempts, 
for  a  year  or  so,  to  break  a  few  stones 
near  Oxford.  The  moral  of  all  this  is — 
and  it  is  here  pointed  by  the  Labor 
members  themselves — that  the  special 
kind  of  activity  represented  by  the 
laboring  classes  requires  for  their  own 
sake  to  be  supplemented  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  other  classes,  numerically  small 
and  exerting  themselves  in  a  different 
way. 

But  the  fact  to  which  I  mainly  desire 
to  call  the  reader’s  attention  is  one  far 
more  precise  than  this.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  books  by  which  the  Labor 
members  have  been  chiefly  influenced 
are  not  the  books  of  men  who  were 
themselves  laborers.  It  is  the  fact  that 
of  all  these  books,  no  single  one  has 
any  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  processes  of  production.  None 
gives  a  single  hint  available  by  any 
human  being  as  to  how  so  much  labor, 
when  directed  by  the  productive  in¬ 
tellect,  may  be  enabled  to  produce  more 
than  it  does  at  present,  or  how  new 


openings  may  be  found  for  it  when  at 
present  it  is  involuntarily  idle. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Labor 
members  is  to  secure  for  the  manual 
laborer  an  increasing  abundance  of  the 
products  of  the  national  industry;  but 
how  the  productivity  of  this  industry 
is  to  be  increased,  how  it  is  to  be  even 
maintained,  and  readapted  to  constant¬ 
ly  changing  circumstances — here  is  a 
class  of  questions  on  which  the  writers 
who  have  influenced  the  Labor  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  condescend  to  touch.  And 
yet  for  the  laborers,  more  than  for  any 
other  class,  these  are  the  questions 
which  practically  underlie  everything. 
The  processes  by  which  the  few  loaves 
and  fishes  are  to  be  multiplied  must 
precede  all  disputes  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  dealt  out  to  the 
multitude. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  case  which 
accords  with  actual  fact.  In  a  town  or 
district  in  this  country,  once  the  seat 
of  the  silk  industry,  the  silk  mills  are 
gradually  closed,  and  the  owners  ruined 
in  consequence  of  foreign  competition. 
Labor  loses  what  has  long  been  its 
chief  employment,  and  distress  among 
the  operatives  at  last  becomes  wide¬ 
spread,  acute  and  notorious.  Members 
of  the  Labor  party,  doubtless  with  the 
best  intentions,  visit  the  neighborhood, 
expatiate  on  the  prevalent  suffering, 
preach  the  doctrine  of  the  minimum 
wage,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
work  where  there  is  no  normal  demand 
for  it,  and  advocate  at  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  extending  over  many  months  the 
application  of  this  or  that  political 
remedy.  Meanwhile  a  body  of  men, 
making  no  appeals  to  philanthropy, 
have  been  elaborating  in  private  some 
new  species  of  implement,  such  as  the 
bicycle  or  the  motor  car,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  efforts  new  industries 
develop  themselves.  Bicycle  factories 
and  motor  car  factories  take  the  place 
of  silk  mills,  and  the  means  of  earning 
wages  become  more  ample  than  ever. 
Which  of  these  sets  of  men — the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  labor  who  merely  advo¬ 
cate  new  methods  of  distributing 
diminishing  products,  or  the  directors 
of  labor,  who  organize  the  means  by 
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wliich  production  Is  reinvigorated  and 
increased,  do  most  in  repairing  catas¬ 
trophes  of  the  kind  in  question? 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  may 
be  room  for  the  efforts  of  both;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  latter  do  a  work  far 
more  fundamental  than  the  former.  In 
one  part  of  this  country,  there  are,  or 
were  not  so  many  years  ago,  two  ad¬ 
jacent  ironworks.  The  managers  of  the 
one  were  foremost  in  introducing  the 
Bessemer  process,  'me  managers  of 
the  other  neglected  it.  The  former 
business  has  continued  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  and  subsistence  for  a  growing 
number  of  laborers.  The  employment 
provided  by  the  latter  continued  stead¬ 
ily  to  decline. 

What  is  it  primarily  that  provides 
bread  for  a  constantly  increasing  pop¬ 
ulation?  It  is  not  the  sentiments  and 
aspirations,  however  beneficent  in  some 
ways,  that  emanate  from  men  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Carlyles  and  the  Rus- 
kins.  It  is  the  brains  of  men  like  Bes¬ 
semer,  and  of  other  men  who  know  the 
value  of  them.  What  made  the  English 
iron  trade  that  which  it  is  to-day?  Not 
the  men  who  pre-occupy  themselves 
with  the  ideal  claims  of  labor,  but  the 
men  whose  nights  and  days  were  occu¬ 
pied  with  brooding  over  the  specific 
methods  by  which  the  productivity  and 
the  products  of  labor  might  be  ampli¬ 
fied  and  improved. 

It  would  be  an  Interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  industrial  prog¬ 
ress — of  the  process  on  which  primarily 
the  future  of  the  laboring  class  depends 
— to  compare  the  characters  and  the 
faculties  of  these  two  industrial  types. 
Whilst  one  man,  resembling  the  Labor 
members  of  to-day  (according  to  their 
own  account  of  themselves),  is  occupied 
with  denouncing  the  wrongs  and  ad¬ 
vancing  the  claims  of  labor,  the  other, 
like  an  Arkwright,  a  Watt,  a  Bessemer, 
or  an  Edison,  is  occupied  with  watching 
the  action  and  powers  of  steam,  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  the  behavior  of  metals  under 
this  or  that  treatment,  or  is  meditating 
on  how  some  by-product,  long  wasted, 
may  be  utilized,  on  bow  some  commod¬ 
ity,  hitherto  expensive,  may  be  cheap¬ 
ened,  or  on  how  some  want,  long 


vaguely  felt,  may  be  satisfied  by  direct¬ 
ing  labor  along  hitherto  untried 
courses. 

Human  nature  is  complex.  The  so¬ 
cial  and  industrial  process  is  complex: 
and  in  that  complex  organism,  society, 
there  is  room  for  many  kinds  of  effort. 
As  the  industrial  process  of  the  nation 
advances,  maintains,  and  readapts 
itself,  circumstances  will  always  arise 
in  which  the  social  interests  of  labor 
will  require  to  be  reconsidered  and 
safeguarded;  and  there  will  thus  always 
be  a  place  for  those  who  give  to  the 
Interests  of  labor  their  special  sym¬ 
pathy  and  attention.  With  the  increase 
of  wealth,  there  will  also  be  always  an 
increase  in  the  amount  which  labor, 
though  it  has  not  produced  it,  will  have 
the  power,  and  therefore  the  practical 
right,  to  claim. 

Many  of  the  directors  of  labor  have 
recognized  this,  and  have  been  foremost 
in  their  endeavors  to  forward  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  those  employed  by  them;  but 
all  classes,  whether  rich  or  poor,  have, 
like  all  bargainers,  as  all  history  shows 
us,  a  tendency  to  undue  prejudice  in 
favor  of  their  own  position.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  labor  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule;  and  there  will  always  be  room  for 
representatives  through  whom  labor 
itself  will  be  able  to  ventilate  and  give 
weight  to  its  own  claims.  That  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  bitterness  should  from 
time  to  time  arise  when  different 
classes  thus  confront  each  other  as  bar¬ 
gainers  is  most  probably  inevitable. 
What  we  may  hope  for,  and  work  for, 
is  the  reduction  of  this  bitterness  to  a 
minimum;  and  the  primary  condition 
essential  to  this  end  is  that  each  party 
should  recognize  the  legitimate  position 
of  the  other.  The  directors  of  labor 
should  not  treat  labor  as  a  rebel;  nor 
should  labor  treat  the  directors  of  labor 
as  plunderers. 

The  only  danger,  so  far  as  labor  Is 
concerned,  is  that  it  should  overesti¬ 
mate  its  political  powers,  not  that  it 
should  use  them.  Superficially  con¬ 
sidered,  its  powers  may  seem  over¬ 
whelming;  but,  in  the  long  run,  they 
are  not  so.  They  may  be  so  for  short 
periods,  but  for  short  periods  only; 
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and,  during  those  short  periods,  what 
sort  of  powers  are  they?  The  powers 
of  multitudes  whose  sole  principle  of 
solidarity  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
all  work  with  their  hands,  are  purely 
obstructive  or  destructive. 

The  typical  weapon  of  labor  as  such 
is  the  strike;  but  no  general  strike  can 
be  more  than  a  passing  episode.  Men 
may  refuse  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  this  or  that  employer;  but  behind 
the  employer  stands  the  real  task¬ 
master,  which  is  Nature.  Sooner  or 
later  Nature  drives  them  back  to  toil; 
and  meanwhile,  if  the  strike  has  been 
sufficiently  widespread  and  prolonged, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery  on  which  the 
efficacy  of  toil  depends.  Again,  another 
of  the  typical  powers  of  labor  when 
massed  together  for  purposes  of  po¬ 
litical  self-assertion  is  the  direct  power 
of  destruction.  Any  knot  of  “loud¬ 
mouthed  ragamuffins”  (as  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  calls  all  of  his  own  class  who 
disagree  with  him)  coutld  wreck  the 
Forth  Bridge,  bum  the  British  Museum, 
turn  the  Elgin  Marbles  into  lime,  and 
all  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
into  tinder;  but  not  even  the  animal 
life  of  man,  still  less  any  rudiment  of 
comfort  or  civilization,  can  be  brought 
into  being  by  labor  in  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  as  this. 

What  politicians  of  a  certain  type  are 
always  in  danger  of  forgetting  is  that 
the  destructive  or  obstructive  powers 
of  a  mere  multitude  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  any  powers  that  are 
constructive;  and  it  is  through  the  con¬ 
structive  powers  that  all  men  alike  live. 
It  is  only  through  constructive  powers 
of  the  hipest  and  most  elaborate  kind, 
unremittingly  exercised,  that  popula¬ 
tions  enjoy  any  of  the  comforts  and 
other  advantages  of  civilization,  or  that 
in  thickly  populated  countries,  such  as 
our  own,  they  are  able  to  live  at  all. 


To  adapt  a  line  of  Mr.  Kipling’s,  we 
may  say  with  profound  truth,  “Little 
they  know  of  labor,  who  only  labor 
know.” 

The  only  general  criticisms  of  an  ad¬ 
verse  kind  that  can  be  called  for  by  the 
Labor  party  as  at  present  constituted 
are  that  its  members  are  too  apt  to  for¬ 
get  the  above  fundamental  fact,  and  to 
attribute  to  labor  as  such  greater  pow¬ 
ers  and  importance  than  it  possesses  in 
a  complex  civilization  such  as  our  own; 
and  farther,  that  its  members,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  exceptional  character  of 
their  abilities,  fail  to  represent  average 
labor  directly,  and  represent  it  only  in 
that  indirect  way  in  which  it  might  be 
represented  by  any  statesmen  of  equal 
ability,  no  matter  what  their  class. 

The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  the 
claims  of  the  laboring  classes  do  re¬ 
quire,  in  a  complex  society  such  as  ours, 
not  merely  as  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
but  as  a  matter  of  dispassionate  states¬ 
manship,  a  constant  and  expert  atten¬ 
tion  directed  specially  to  themselves; 
and  that  the  best  way  of  insuring  the 
nation  against  demands  on  the  part  of 
labor  that  are  unreasonable,  is  to 
satisfy,  and  if  possible  to  anticipate, 
those  that  are  just  and  reasonable. 

To  satisfy  or  anticipate  these  may 
well  tax  the  powers  of  the  most  gifted 
politicians  and  administrators.  Tlie 
interests  of  labor,  as  distinct  from  the 
interests  of  other  classes,  deserve,  on 
all  grounds,  the  services  of  such  men 
as  these;  but  labor,  as  understood  and 
represented  by  our  present  Labor  mem¬ 
bers,  must  learn  that  it  represents  only 
one  force  out  of  many,  on  which  the 
welfare  of  the  poorest,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  richest,  is  dependent;  and 
that  if  its  claims  exceed  that  which  the 
underlying  facts  of  society  warrant,  it 
will  in  the  long  run  be  worsted  by 
forces  which  in  the  long  run  are  greater 
than  its  own. 
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Notes  on  Last  Africa. 

By  MORLTON  FRLWLN. 

(From  the  Monthly  Revieiw.) 


HE  minds  of  men  are  to-day  miles  from  its  seaboard  there  rises  a 
running,  as  perhaps  never  great  plateau,  in  area  perhaps  equal  to 
before,  on  the  problems  of  the  State  of  California;  the  climate  of 

_  the  British  Empire;  and  a  this  African  hinterland  is  fairly  corn- 

few  short  notes  on  Its  recent  acqulsi-  parable  with  that  of  California,  both 
tion,  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  may  its  days  and  nights  being  rather  cooler, 
attract  attention  usefully  to  a  region  and,  unlike  California,  the  mosquito  is 
of  much  interest  and  value.  A  Scottish  practically  unknown.  Hitherto,  for 
settler,  who  had  arrived  by  devious  reasons  not  very  explicable,  when 
ways  and  by  successive  domiciles  in  focusing  my  memory  and  its  affection 
British  Columbia,  New  South  Wales  on  Britain’s  possessions,  certain  isl¬ 
and  then  Rhodesia,  to  discover  his  ands,  always  islands,  would  stand  out. 
promised  land  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  Vancouver  Island,  Tasmania  and  the 
cedar  forest  of  El  Damo,  described  to  South  Island  of  New  Zealand;  but  the 
the  writer  his  new  home  as  in  a  region  African  continent  between  Mount  Ken- 
where,  unlike  any  other,  the  white  ya  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  from 
child  and  the  banana  flourish  together.  Mount  Elgon  to  Lake  Naivasha  must 
and  where  the  settler  for  his  comfort  alv;ays  remain  a  happy  hunting  ground 
lights  his  fire  every  night  of  the  year,  for  memory,  and  there  is  no  country  in 
And  yet  these  El  Damo  forests  are  our  empire  with  which  it  need  fear 
situated  precisely  on  the  equator!  comparison,  whether  for  sport,  for 

Kipling’s  splendid  verse  has  sug-  scenery,  or  soil, 
gested  a  title  for  these  pages;  In  his  A  new  world  indeed  has  been  called 
“Dominion  Over  Palm  and  Pine’’  he  into  being  by  a  state  railway;  a  world 
transports  the  imagination  from  the  where  everything  remains  to  be  done 
control  of  the  tropics  to  the  vast  silent  and  a  society  created.  I  think  that 

places  of  our  frozen  north.  But  here  such  a  country  under  our  own  flag,  a 

in  equatorial  Africa  the  palm  is  neigh-  country  which  the  completion  of  the 
bor  to  the  pine  in  an  atmosphere  so  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  will  bring  witb- 
vigorous  and  vitalizing  that  the  ad-  in  ten  days  of  London,  cannot  fail 
miration  of  tropical  nature,  its  wonder-  during  the  next  few  years  to  be  the 

ful  flora  and  fauna,  its  more  wonderful  magnet  for  thousands  of  our  young  and 

color  contrasts,  is  never  impaired  by  adventurous  countrymen, 
that  sense  of  exotic  depression  which  What,  then,  are  its  elements,  and 
all  travelers,  I  suppose,  have  had  to  what  are  the  points  that  should  be 
reckon  with.  borne  in  mind  ?  Here  is  a  country  with 

And  in  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  very  much  the  climate  of  New  Zealand, 
value  of  our  new  colony;  two  hundred  which  is,  so  to  speak,  at  the  very  back 
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door  of  the  markets  of  Europe.  Should 
it,  theu,  attract  the  same  kind  of  im¬ 
migrant  who  leaves  us  to  make  his 
home  for  ever  in  the  South  Pacific? 
I  have  asked  the  question  of  several 
medical  men,  “Is  this  apparently  per¬ 
fect  climate  quite  reliable?’’  True,  the 
few  white  children  look  rosy  and  well; 
but  is  this  great  plateau,  from  five  to 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
a  region  where  our  people  dare  cut  the 
painter  and  develop  a  home  sentiment? 
1  find  the  faculty  doubtful  as  to  the 
reply. 

“Go  home  every  two  or  three  years,’’ 
is  the  usual  suggestion.  I  hear  the 
same  thing  said  of  the  splendid  Colo¬ 
rado  plateau.  The  Denver  man  once  or 
twice  a  year  does  well  to  get  down  to 
the  sea  level;  life  at  these  great  eleva¬ 
tions  is  too  strenuous  and  too  nervous. 
And  if  science  thus  qualifies  our 
enthusiasm  as  to  the  air  we  breathe, 
is  there  not  a  note  of  warning  also 
from  the  soil  from  which  we  derive  our 
subsi-stence?  Nature  is  but  a  huge 
chemical  laboratory,  and  we' are  all  in 
the  control  of  the  chemist. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  when  In 
Cairo  being  told  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Laing 
that  the  children  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  died  with  unusual  frequency  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  dentition,  this 
trouble  being  far  less  prevalent  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  natives  subsisted  on  bread 
made  from  Nile  wheat,  the  well-to-do 
Cairenes  on  wheat  imported  from 
India.  Mr.  Laing  thought  the  Nile  soil 
excessively  nitrogenous,  so  that  the 
milk  of  the  mother  lacked  the  bone¬ 
making  elements. 

And  here  in  East  Africa  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  lime  is  very  notice¬ 
able;  the  soil  is  a  blanket,  often  thirty 
feet  deep,  of  a  coffee-colored  volcanic 
drift,  a  soil  of  infinite  fertility;  the 
water  of  every  stream  is  soft  as  rain 
water.  The  conditions  were  evidently 
not  without  effect  upon  our  splendid 
little  Arab  horses  brought  from  Bom¬ 
bay,  which  were  ravenous  always  for 
salt.  Ph-obably  then  science  may  deter¬ 
mine  that  this  seductive  country  is  not 
an  abiding  place  for  us,  that  it  is  too 


stimulating,  and  that  the  Aryan  races 
now  and  then  require  a  rest  and 
change.  We  may  find  an  analogy  in 
the  life  of  the  plants.  In  our  temperate 
zone 

After  the  slumbers  of  the  year 

In  spring  the  violets  reappear, 

All  things  revive  in  field  and  grove. 

But  in  tropical  Africa  there  are  no 
slumbers  and  no  seasons;  every  day  of 
the  year  a  pulsating  tropical  sun  rises 
at  six  and  sets  at  six;  to  a  rainfall 
twice  that  of  the  British  Isles  there 
is  added  in  the  rainless  season,  from 
December  to  March,  a  nightly  precipi¬ 
tation  of  dew,  reckoned  at  two  and  a 
half  inches  a  month.  Imported  roses 
bloom  as  brightly  as  in  the  clays  of 
Kent;  but  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
them  a  period  of  rest  during  the  dry 
season  by  entirely  laying  bare  their 
roots  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  in¬ 
tending  farmer  will  do  well  to  keep 
this  in  mind;  those  perennial  plants 
which  require  the  sleep  involved  in  the 
season’s  changes  are  not  adapted  to 
East  Africa. 

On  the  Wazan  Guishu  plateau  and  in 
the  hundred  pretty  valleys  watered  by 
the  streams  from  the  snowfield  on 
Mount  Kenya  wild  clovers  abound.  Our 
horses,  ridden  steadily  during  three 
months  eight  hours  a  day,  retained 
their  condition  wonderfully;  and  the 
game,  both  beasts  and  birds,  is  every¬ 
where  fat  and  well  liking,  testifying 
to  the  quality  and  abundance  of  the 
feed.  Potatoes,  six  weeks  after  plant¬ 
ing,  are  excellent  and  fully  developed, 
and  already  are  being  largely  exported 
to  South  Africa.  Wherever  tomatoes 
and  the  Cape  gooseberry  have  been 
planted  during  the  last  five  years  the 
birds  appear  to  have  scattered  their 
seeds  over  wide  areas.  In  the  El  Damo 
forests  and  in  all  the  country  around 
Fort*  Hall  these  nice  fruits  growing 
wild  are  already  as  plentiful  as  black¬ 
berries  at  home. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  emi¬ 
grant.  Blast  Africa  is  not,  I  think,  a 
“poor  man’s  country,”  at  least  yet. 
For  some  years  to  come  the  carpenter 
and  mason  and  storekeeper  from  near- 
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by  British  India  who  is  content  with 
earnings  and  profits  much  lower  than 
the  subsistence  level  for  men  of  our 
race,  will  hold  the  field;  and  I  think  the 
young  strong  man  with  no  capital  but 
his  energy  will  do  better  to  look  west¬ 
ward  to  that  bleak  but  not  inhospitable 
north  where  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail¬ 
way  is  presently  to  connect  Hudson 
Bay  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Port 
Simpson. 

Now  as  to  capitalist  immigration, 
and  by  capitalist  I  mean  the  settler 
with  at  least  fifteen  hundred  pounds;  I 
think  that  to  such  an  one  no  portion 
of  the  empire  offers  equal  attractions. 
Should  he  incline  to  pastoral  pursuits 
I  have  nowhere  seen  wild  grasses  of  a 
quality  so  fine  as  on  the  Wazan  Guishu 
plateau,  and  in  all  the  unoccupied 
region  around  the  base  of  Mount  Ken¬ 
ya.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  here  an  acre 
•will  produce  three  times  the  meat  or 
wool  that  can  be  produced  on  an  equal 
area  in  New  South  Wales  and  twenty 
times  the  product  of  unirrigated  prairie 
lands  in  Colorado  or  Montana.  To 
these  districts  certain  wild  clovers  are, 
as  I  have  said,  indigenous;  many  crops 
of  lucerne  could  no  doubt  be  harvested 
each  year  without  irrigation;  with  Irri¬ 
gation  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  vegetation  the 
product  of  a  tropical  sun,  of  a  water 
supply  so  unlimited,  of  a  soil  as  deep 
and  forceful  as  that  of  the  Nile  Valley 
itself. 

But  in  dealing  with  live  stock  the 
settler  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Africa  is  the  home  of  desperate  dis¬ 
eases,  and  too  that  the  magnificent 
plains  on  the  Athi  and  the  Tana  are 
so  infested  with  ticks  that  except  as 
game  preserves  they  may  be  regarded 
as  wholly  worthless  and  for  all  time. 
Above  five  thousand  feet,  however,  the 
tick  disappears;  the  Wazan  Guishu  is 
absolutely  free  from  this  pest;  and 
while  the  soil  and  the  abundant  and 
varied  crops  and  fruits  that  can  be 
grown  on  the  levels  between  three  and 
five  thousand  feet  are  certain  to  at¬ 
tract  the  gambler  settler  in  a  hurry 
to  get  rich,  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
more  prudent  homeseeker  is  to  resist 


temptation,  put  the  peg  resolutely  in 
his  map  at  five  thousand  feet,  and  to 
huild  his  house  and  make  his  bed  at  no 
low'er  elevation. 

The  country  in  the  foothills  of  Mount 
Kenya  at  some  six  thousand  feet  is 
attractive  beyond  description.  Tbls 
crater  rises  to  eighteen  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level;  its  snowfield  appears 
to  occupy  three  thousand  feet,  below 
which  is  a  bamboo  jungle  of  rather 
greater  depth  riddled  throughout  with 
elephant  trails  and  fading  into  the 
forest  of  huge  Juniper  trees  (Juniperus 
procera  and  Podocarpus  mllanjianus). 
About  every  two  miles  on  its  circum¬ 
ference  of  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  sparkling  streams  of  ice-cold 
water  rush  down  through  striated  chan¬ 
nels,  the  snows  ever  renewing  and  ever 
melting  under  an  equatorial  sun. 

This  entire  circumference  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  region  for  settlement,  although 
until  one  or  two  unfriendly  tribes,  the 
Embu  and  the  Wakkomba  on  the  north¬ 
ern  slopes,  have  been  disciplined,  our 
colonists  are  very  properly  kept  out 
of  a  large  portion  of  this,  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  zone  in  East  Africa.  The  trav¬ 
elers,  mostly  sportsmen  whom  we  en¬ 
countered  this  winter,  were  rather  re¬ 
sentful  that  they  were  confined  by  per¬ 
mits  to  certain  districts,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  wander  at  will.  Districts 
were  proscribed  as  unsafe  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  safe  enough. 

It  is  easier  for  an  unattached  indi¬ 
vidual  to  explain  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  than  for  the 
officials  themselves  to  do  so.  Three 
years  since,  when  fewer  restrictions 
were  Imposed,  certain  white  traders,  on 
the  ground  real  or  Imaginary  that  their 
donkeys  had  been  stolen,  drove  off 
large  bands  of  native  cattle.  The  next 
white  men  to  come  along  were  killed. 
It  is  not  agreeable  for  the  authorities 
to  discriminate,  and  the  allegation  that 
certain  districts  are  unsafe  obviates  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenient  explanation. 
It  is  wiser  at  the  present  time  to  err 
on  the  safe  side. 

Another  magnificent  region  now 
quite  ready  for  the  settler  is  the 
Wazan  Guishu  plateau,  a  plain  of  at 
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least  five  million  acres,  and  having  an 
elevation  of  fully  eight  thousand  feet. 
This  plateau  is  nearly  inclosed  by 
forests  of  juniper  and  yew,  the  working 
of  which  for  export  will  no  doubt  be 
presently  the  staple  industry  of  the 
colony.  I  doubt  whether  even  the 
famous  redwood  forests  of  California, 
which  I  saw  when  in  their  prime,  car¬ 
ried  as  much  timber  on  an  equal  area, 
and  certainly  the  Juniperus  procera, 
the  “pencil  cedar”  of  East  Africa,  is  in 
quality  and  value  much  ahead  of  the 
redwood.  The  Podocarpus  belongs  to 
the  yew  tribe,  and  its  timber  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  white  pine  of  America. 

As  with  the  cedar,  these  trees  also 
present  a  beautiful  appearance,  rising 
straight  as  the  mast  of  a  ship,  often 
eighty  feet  to  their  lowest  limb,  and 
being  frequently  eight  or  even  ten  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
single  trees  of  either  species  contain¬ 
ing  two  standards  (over  three  hundred 
cubic  feet)  of  timber.  Of  the  numerous 
hardwood  trees  a  species  of  wild  olive, 
sometimes  ten  feet  in  girth,  may  be  the 
most  important.  Its  wood  resembles 
the  ordinary  olive,  and  should  be  valu¬ 
able  for  furniture. 

The  El  Damo  forest  is  the  haunt  of 
the  antelope,  which  the  natives  call  the 
Bongo,  an  antelope  which  is  unknown 
elsewhere.  A  very  fine  specimen  was 
brought  in  while  we  were  there;  the 
horns  resemble  those  of  a  giant  bush- 
buck;  the  hide,  of  rich  chestnut,  is 
striped  almost  like  a  zebra.  This  fine 
antelope,  which  is  apparently  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  denser  portion  of  the 
forest,  has  never  yet  been  killed  by  a 
white  man. 

But  to  return  to  the  plateau;  I 
traveled  its  extreme  eastern  boundary 
for  some  seventy  miles;  it  is  at  present 
absolutely  unoccupied  even  by  natives, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  neutral  zone  be¬ 
tween  the  two  mutually  hostile  nations, 
the  Nandi  and  the  Masai.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  watered  and  sheltered  by  the 
heavy  forests,  and  swarms  with  game — 
elephants,  lions,  rhino,  buffalo,  roan 
antelope,  eland,  the  five-horned  giraffe, 
Jackson’s  hartebeest,  zebra,  oribi,  reed- 
buck,  bush-buck,  water-buck,  wild  pig. 


diker,  ostriches,  and  the  great  and 
lesser  bustard.  Probably  I  have  not 
catalogued  nearly  all  the  varieties  of 
game,  as  circumstances  compelled  me 
to  cut  short  my  visit  to  this  very  at¬ 
tractive  region. 

I  had  been  told  at  El  Damo  that  the 
El  Geyo  tribe,  which  inhabits  a  deep 
valley  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
plateau,  have  a  code  of  signals  which 
in  the  event  of  white  men  approaching 
enables  them  to  notify  the  tribe  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  few  minutes.  We 
had  been  traveling  the  plateau  for  a 
week  without  meeting  so  much  as  a 
hunting  Wanderobo,  when  one  evening 
we  saw  three  natives,  who  at  once 
made  off.  The  next  day  before  noon, 
about  a  dozen  miles  north,  we  came 
very  suddenly  on  a  large  party,  some 
sixty  men,  sitting  under  their  long 
spears,  which  is  a  sign  they  are  friend¬ 
ly.  Evidently  our  approach  had  been 
signalled  up  the  valley.  They  had 
never  before  seen  men  on  horses,  they 
told  our  Wanderobo  guide,  and  they 
w’ere  extremely  puzzled  when  they  first 
saw  our  party,  the  horsemen  being  in 
advance  and  alone.  TThey  allowed  their 
group  to  be  photographed,  but  on  con¬ 
dition  I  stood  among  them  and  shared 
“the  medicine.” 

The  pow-wow  over,  I  asked  where 
were  their  homes,  and  their  chief  said 
if  we  cared  to  walk  a  mile  he  would 
show  us.  This  we  did,  and  were  re¬ 
warded  by  a  view  of  what  must  I  sup¬ 
pose  be  the  grandest  canon  in  the 
world.  Following  our  guide  through  a 
gap  in  the  forest  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  standing  upon  a  huge  table  rock, 
from  which  a  stone  might  have  been 
r.ung  down  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
sheer  into  another  world — a  tropical 
world  of  mangoes,  oranges  and  ba¬ 
nanas.  The  whole  plateau  on  which 
we  were  standing,  “faults,”  breaks  off 
suddenly  into  a  vast  abyss  with  nearly 
perpendicular  sides,  forming  a  canon 
perhaps  thirty  miles  wide.  We  could 
see  below  us  a  river,  the  headwaters  of 
the  Kirio,  winding  through  the  valley, 
and  a  lake  dotted  with  islands.  What 
we  took  to  be  banana  plants  our  glasses 
showed  to  be  great  trees. 
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Some  such  spectacle  our  planet  must 
present  to  the  traveler  who  had  pene¬ 
trated  Orion’s  belt  and  was  looking 
down  upon  us.  Confronted  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  with  this  Titanic  rift  I  confess 
to  a  lump  in  my  throat;  but  even  had 
I  been  forewarned  the  spectacle  is  still 
adorable,  and  I  suppose  generations  of 
travelers  who  care  nothing  for  sport 
wili  come  to  this  spot  to  worship.  This 
El  Geyo  escarpment  is  far  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado;  as  compared  with  it  the  mighty 
canons  of  the  Fraser  River  are  lili- 
putian.  It  is  the  coup  d’oeil  of  all  East 
Africa,  beautiful  though  Gilimanjaro  is 
with  its  scarp  of  vivid  tropical  green 
and  its  huge  symmetrical  snow  cone 
opalescent  in  the  setting  sun. 

Much  care  should  be  exercised  when 
traveling  the  game  trails  of  this  pla¬ 
teau.  The  El  Gayos  dig  huge  wedge- 
shaped  pitfalls,  some  fifteen  feet  long 
and  twelve  deep,  to  catch  elephants; 
these  they  wattle  with  a  light  hurdle 
of  fibre  and  grass.  Within  one  of  these 
traps  I  had  an  adventure  which  must 
have  been  attended  with  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  had  I  been,  as  usual,  riding. 

Two  days  later  we  were  in  camp, 
close  to  what  remained  of  an  old  game- 
pit,  the  tale  of  which  was  told  me  by 
Moro,  our  Wanderobo  guide.  An  old 
lion,  probably  too  old  to  hunt  the 
zebra,  which  are  in  vast  herds  every¬ 
where  here,  had  twice  tried  to  catch 
him  at  this  spot;  in  reprisal  he  dug  a 
game-pit,  and  a  few  days  later  the  lion 
was  safely  wedged  in  the  narrow  bot¬ 
tom;  "before  killing  him  with  my 
spear,”  said  Moro,  ‘T  first  climbed 
down  and  rode  on  his  back,”  a  form  of 
"tail-twisting”  not  unheroic. 

The  proposal  of  his  Majesty’s  late 
government  to  turn  over  the  whole  of 
this  lovely  Wazan  Guishu  plateau  to  a 
colony  of  Russian  or  Balkan  Jews  re¬ 
calls  Oxenstiem’s  remark  that  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  governing  caste  is  rela¬ 
tive,  not  positive. 

Actualljr,  the  emissaries  of  this  Zion¬ 
ist  exodus  came  out  to  view  their  pro¬ 
posed  settlement;  but  lions  roared 
around  their  camp,  and  two  elephants 
providentially  wandered  in,  and  the 


Nandi  looked  truculent  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sacred  race.  It  is  really  difficult  to 
discuss  such  a  proposal  in  cold  blood. 
As  if  the  racial  problems  of  Africa  are 
not  already  sufficiently  complicated 
and  sectional  without  importing  a  de¬ 
fenseless  and  parasitic  race  (I  use  the 
word  in  no  offensive  sense),  that  we 
should  be  bound  to  protect,  into  a  dis¬ 
trict  exposed  to  raids  from  warlike 
Nandis  and  to  a  district  from  which 
its  settlers  may  for  some  years  to  come 
keep  watch  and  ward  for  the  camp  fires 
of  Abyssinia’s  free  lances. 

Is  it  to  be  thought  of  that  such  a 
district  should  be  handed  over  en  bloc 
to  the  Semitic  exodus  of  a  foreign 
power?  The  Wazan  Guishu  plateau  is 
the  very  pick  of  East  Africa;  it  is  that 
portion  of  East  Africa  which  best  in¬ 
demnifies  our  nation  for  its  expendi¬ 
ture  of  six  millions  sterling  on  the 
Uganda  Railway. 

The  probability  of  disease  and  also 
the  depredations  of  wild  beasts,  lions, 
leopards,  hyenas,  cheetahs  and  wild 
dogs  are  obstacles  to  ranching  in  East 
Africa,  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
plague  of  ticks  below  the  five  thousand 
feet  level  would  almost  certainly  be 
fatal  to  imported  stock.  Ticks,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  tick  fever  of  Texas, 
might  no  doubt  be  dealt  with  by  petro¬ 
leum  baths;  but,  unlike  Blast  Africa, 
Texas  is  the  home  of  cheap  petroleum, 
and,  too,  in  East  Africa,  native  cattle 
and  sheep  immune  from  this  visitation 
supply  excellent  beef  and  mutton  at 
prices  so  low  that  the  cost  of  dipping 
cannot  be  entertained.  Might  it  not, 
however,  be  possible  to  communicate 
some  infectious  disease  to  the  parasites 
themselves,  and  thus  free  men  and 
game  and  a  fine  pastoral  region  from 
what  is  at  present  a  hardly  tolerable 
pest? 

In  dealing  with  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  of  these  high  plateaux,  a  word  of 
warning  may  be  prudent.  Our  party, 
indeed,  found  the  climate  not  less  than 
perfect  and  its  atmosphere  most 
bracing  and  vigorous.  Although  our 
visit  was  during  the  hottest  period  of 
the  year,  the  mercury  never  once  rose 
higher  than  74  degrees  in  the  shade. 
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and  now  and  again  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  our  camp  buckets  were  decorated 
with  a  thin  layer  of  ice.  But  those 
who  have  suffered  from  coast  fevers 
find,  I  am  told,  that  these  elevations 
recreate  their  fever,  and  the  nights 
were  trying  to  our  native  porters,  to 
whom  so  low  a  range  of  the  mercury 
was  previously  unknown. 

I  suppose  the  great  forests,  contain¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  few  deciduous  trees, 
forests  from  which  the  innumerable 
creepers  and  the  tropical  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  almost  excludes  the  sun 
at  noonday,  are  accountable  for  the 
lowered  temperature  of  the  whole  pla¬ 
teau  region;  these  damp  and  dense  for¬ 
ests  must  be  to  the  adjacent  plains  just 
what  the  felt  envelope  is  to  a  water 
bottle:  they  must  cool  off  the  warm 
equatorial  winds  that  blow  through 
them,  and  in  this  way  we  can  best  ac¬ 
count  for  the  drenching  dews  precipi¬ 
tated  far  and  wide.  The  forest  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  so  dense  and  evergreen  that  the 
prairie  fires  lighted  in  every  direction 
by  the  natives  in  the  dry  season  are  at 
once  extinguished  when  they  reach 
their  fringe,  so  that  forest  fires,  which 
commit  such  awful  havoc  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  are  happily  here  unknown. 

Leaving  the  El  Damo  forest  and  the 
Wazan  Guishu  plateau  and  skirting  the 
great  lakes  Nikura  and  Naivasha,  we 
crossed  the  Settlma  range  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  over  ten  thousand  feet,  and 
then  traversing  miles  and  miles  of 
bamboo  jungle  our  route  brought  us 
down  into  the  country  around  the  base 
of  Mount  Kenya.  This  is  the  district 
which  beyond  question  in  soil,  climate 
and  economic  advantage  presents  the 
greatest  attractions  to  the  white  settler. 

Unlike  the  Wazan  Guishu,  which,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  is  entirely  un¬ 
peopled,  the  district  around  Fort  Hull 
carries  a  dense  Klkuya  population,  and 
rightly  handled,  this  nation,  which 
numbers  not  far  short  of  a  million,  on 
an  area  smaller  than  Yorkshire,  should 
prove  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  white 
man.  For  the  Kikuya  is,  of  all  the  na¬ 
tives,  the  most  industrious  and  thrifty. 
Both  sexes  work,  the  men  for  four 
rupees  a  month  (5s.  4d.)  and  the  women 


for  three  rupees,  and  from  this  modest 
wage  they  feed  themselves.  For  car¬ 
rying  a  load  of  sixty  pounds  over  the 
Settima  range,  some  sixty  miles  to 
Naivasha  on  the  railway,  they  are  con¬ 
tented  with  a  single  rupee  for  the 
round  trip. 

When  the  settler  has  discovered 
what  crop  he  can  best  grow  for  export 
his  gold  mine  will  be  in  the  services 
of  these  industrious  natives.  Hitherto 
this  nation  has  only  devastated  a  mag¬ 
nificent  country.  At  a  very  recent 
period,  almost  within  the  memory  of 
man,  this  country,  for  a  hundred  miles 
around  the  foothills  of  Mount  Kenya, 
was  a  forest  of  cedar  and  pine  and 
olive  and  Innumerable  hardwoods.  The 
natives  have  hung  upon  the  skirts  of 
this  forest  burning  and  destroying 
piecemeal  and  then  cropping  the  land, 
until  to-day  scarcely  a  vestige  of  a 
forest  remains. 

But  in  place  of  the  forest  is  a  prai¬ 
rie  of  great  fertility  with  not  a  stump 
nor  a  hole,  and  this  wonderful  trans¬ 
formation  has  probably  been  effected 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  white  ant, 
It  is  well  known  in  Africa  that  if  a  pit 
is  dug  in  the  garden  and  into  it  is  flung 
rubbish,  dead  stalks  and  weeds,  in  a 
few  weeks  the  white  ant  will  have  con¬ 
verted  the  rubbish  heap  into  a  perfect 
garden  mould;  and  the  fertility  and 
evenness  of  the  soil  around  Fort  Hall 
can,  I  think,  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  white  ant  hypothesis.  For  the  orig¬ 
inal  soil  is  only  a  great  lava  blanket, 
perhaps  thirty  feet  deep,  and  this  has 
been  transmuted  to  a  soil  not  in  any 
respect  Inferior  to  that  of  the  Nile 
Valley  itself.  Tickled  with  a  native 
hoe,  it  laughs  with  a  harvest  of  two 
crops  of  maize  or  of  millet  a  year,  and 
I  am  assured  with  three  crops  of  cotton 
in  fifteen  months. 

The  province  of  Kenya  is  fortunate 
in  its  Commissioner,  Mr,  S.  L.  Hinde, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Fort  Hall. 
Mr.  Hinde  is  quite  the  most  untiring 
experimentalist  I  have  met;  he  has  in¬ 
troduced  among  other  things  the  cotton 
plant  from  American  seed,  also  the 
Japanese  mulberry,  and  the  silkworm 
from  Italian  eggs.  The  growth  of  the 
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mulberry  is  wonderful;  the  bushes,  now 
three  years  old,  are  more  than  twenty 
feet  high,  and  grow  a  fresh  harvest  of 
leaves  three  times  a  year. 

The  quality  of  the  cotton  is  excellent, 
and  what  is  practically  the  first  crop 
marketed  Is  selling  this  year  in  Liver¬ 
pool  for  from  sevenpence  to  ninepence 
per  pound.  Taking  Into  consideration 
the  cheapness  of  the  land,  the  taxes 
paid,  and  the  rate  of  wages,  Mr.  Hinde 
considers  that  an  acre  of  cotton  can 
be  grown  at  Fort  Hall  for  at  least  £5 
less  than  in  Egypt.  The  maize  grown 
by  Mr.  Hinde,  also  from  American  seed, 
is  splendid,  but  the  seed  with  which  he 
supplies  the  natives  has  thus  far  se¬ 
cured  no  adequate  return;  the  pollen 
from  the  inferior  native  “mealy”  is 
blown  over  to  its  American  cousin,  and 
the  average  is,  in  a  few  seasons,  de¬ 
based  to  the  native  level. 

The  orange  plant,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  do  well,  is  the  food  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  of  the  handsome  swallow-tailed 
butterfly;  the  planter  would  first  find 
it  necessary  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
these  attractive  insects.  Other  crops 
that  grow  excellently  in  the  gardens  of 
the  natives  are  yams,  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  bananas,,  lentils,  j^lax  and 
hemp,  and  three  kinds  of  beans.  The 
castor-oil  plant  grows  everywhere  wild. 
The  products  to  which  the  planters’  at¬ 
tention  might  be  usefully  directed  are, 
I  think,  cotton,  rubber,  coffee,  vanilla, 
chillies;  the  fibre-plants  such  as  the 
sanseviere  and  the  agave,  aloe  and 
hops;  all  these  are  products  which  have 
a  high  money  value,  so  that  when  the 
railway  from  Nairobi  to  Fort  Hall  has 
been  built,  the  freight  charges  of,  say 
£3  per  ton  to  London  will  not  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  tax,  and,  too,  their  cost  of 
production  is  largely  made  up  of  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labor. 

I  take  the  hop  to  illustrate  my  mean¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  the  plant  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar.  The  worst  enemy 
of  the  hop  is  wind,  and  not  only  are 
these  hill-sides  around  Kenya  perfectly 
sheltered’  and  at  the  higher  elevations 
Inclosed  by  forest  trees,  but  wind 
storms  are  here  almost  unknown.  It  is 
probable  that  two  hop  crops  might  be 


grown  from  the  same  plant  each  year. 
In  Kent  an  exceptionally  good  acre  of 
hop  land  will  grow  a  ton,  worth,  one 
year  with  another,  £70;  of  this  £70  at 
least  £60  will  have  been  paid  first  and 
last  In  wages. 

The  hop-picking  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
in  Washington,  Oregon  and  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  done  by  Indians;  I  have  seen 
Indian  tribes  there  who  have  come  in 
their  canoes  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
down  the  coast  for  their  season’s  hop¬ 
picking.  The  labor  cost  per  ton  in  the 
Kikuya  country  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
more  than  one-sixth  of  its  cost  in  Kent. 
Any  crops,  such  as  hops  and  cotton, 
where  labor  is  a  very  important  ele¬ 
ment  In  the  cost  of  production  and 
where  gang  labor  is  carried  on  under 
the  employer’s  eye,  should  be  cultivated 
very  cheaply  in  a  region  where  soil  and 
sun  and  rain  are  all  favorable. 

The  only  experiment  with  hops, 
hitherto,  was  undertaken  last  year  by 
Dr.  Badeker,  near  Nairobi,  the  plants 
arriving  in  March;  thus  far  they  appear 
to  do  well,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  hop-plant  can  thrive  with¬ 
out  the  slumber  of  winter.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  cotton,  of  a  quality  equal  to 
Nile  or  even  sea  Island  cotton,  will 
come  from  the  valleys  of  the  Tana  and 
Juba,  and  from  Voi  and  Makindut.  Fort 
Hall  promises  in  the  not  distant  future 
to  become  a  center  for  cotton  milling 
operations.  There  are  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood  a  dozen  rivers,  with 
waterfalls  often  a  hundred  feet  high  to 
supply  power  to  any  number  of  mills. 
The  Tana  alone  falls  at  least  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Hall, 
and  this  is  a  river  fully  a  hundred 
yards  wide  and  ten  feet  deep  at  low 
water. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in 
Bombay  with  inferior  cotton,  dearer 
labor  and  with  power  generated  by 
high-priced  imported  coal,  suggest 
that  when  the  labor  and  the  rivers  of 
the  Oenya  province  are  utilized  an  im¬ 
portant  cotton  industry  will  have  been 
created.  Black  labor  and  the  water¬ 
falls  of  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  the 
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Carolinas  have  already  turned  the  flank 
of  our  army  of  white  workers. 

When  in  California  last  winter  I  was 
greatly  Impressed  by  the  silent  revolu¬ 
tion  in  labor  conditions  which  in  favor¬ 
ed  regions  of  the  earth  is  being  effected 
by  electrical  transmission  of  power.  I 
spent  some  days  on  the  great  gravel 
dredges  which  are  there  converting  the 
apple  orchards  of  prehistoric  river  beds 
into  gold.  These  dredges,  almost  as 
large  and  ungainly  as  a  line  of  battle¬ 
ship,  are  supplied  with  electric  current 
from  a  central  station  often  many  miles 
away.  A  dredge  thus  propelled  and 
carrying  three  shifts  of  three  white 
men,  accomplishes  the  work  formerly 
done  by  sixteen  hundred  Chinamen;  it 
washes  no  less  than  four  thousand  tons 
of  gravel  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  any 
gold  in  gravel  contains,  in  excess  of 
three  cents  i>er  ton,  is  profit. 

Mr.  Hays  Hammond,  who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  these  evolutionary 
monsters,  gave  me  the  following 
figures;  the  price  of  electric  current 
supplied  from  the  central  station  is 
fourpence  per  horse  power  for  eight 
hours.  The  work  of  sixteen  white  men 
is  equivalent  to  one  horse  power; 
therefore  electrical  power,  transmitted 
too  over  long  distances,  provides  the 
equivalent  of  a  white  man’s  labor  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  for  Just  one 
Earthing.  These  are  the  developments 
with  which  labor  is  to-day  confronted; 
the  problems  are  entirely  new,  and 
there  is  no  guide  either  in  experience 
or  history.  Chinamen  having  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  California,  certain  indus¬ 
tries  withered;  but  in  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  gold  dredges,  necessity  has 
indeed  proved  the  mother  of  Invention. 

Gen.  Hancock,  when  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  party  for  the  American 
Presidency  in  1880,  excited  much 
ridicule  by  declaring  that  the  tariff  was 
a  “local  issue,”  and  yet  the  problems  of 
the  twentieth  century  reveal  that  this 
issue  can  only  be  decided  after  careful 
reference  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
localities.  Oiven  a  region  such  as  Fort 
Hall,  with  millions  of  acres  of  cotton 
grown  on  the  spot,  with  all  its  scores 
of  rivers  harnessed  by  electricity,  with 


not,  as  now,  thousands  of  unskilled 
blacks  working  for  twopence,  but  mill¬ 
ions  of  skilled  blacks  working  for  six¬ 
pence  a  day,  what  books  of  political 
economy  would  Manchester  workers 
read?  Would  John  Mill  or  Frederick 
List  be  then  their  apostle?  Manchester 
capitalists  may  indeed  adjust  their 
operations  and  make  such  profits  at 
Fort  Hall  as  will  indemnify  them  for 
a  costly  displacement,  but  what  about 
the  operative  classes  displaced? 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  in 
China  just  these  conditions  of  indus¬ 
trial  competition  which  1  adumbrate, 
may  be  awaiting  us,  and  over  a  narrow 
threshold  of  time.  I  recall  that  but  a 
few  years  since  the  contract  for  supply¬ 
ing  boots  for  the  Indian  army  was 
being  filled  by  certain  Northampton 
firms.  A  little  later  I  went  over  the 
great  boot  mills  at  Cawnpore,  then 
newly  erected  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Allen  and  his  partners.  I  saw  in  these 
mills  thousands  of  native  children 
handling  the  very  latest  Boston 
machinery  at  a  wage  of  twopence.  To¬ 
day  all  the  boots  for  the  Indian  army 
are  being  made  in  the  Cawnpore  mills. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  Kikuyas.  It 
is  all  important  to  attract  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  natives  from  agri¬ 
culture,  to  forest  work,  or  to  work  in 
saw  mills  or  cotton  mills,  so  as  to  make 
them  buyers  and  not  as  now  only 
sellers  of  food;  were  starving  the 
alternative  to  working,  this  part  of 
Africa,  and  not  this  part  only,  would 
be  on  the  road  to  better  things.  The 
present  policy  of  settling  natives  on 
the  very  choicest  land  in  the  district, 
to  the  exclusion  of  white  men,  seems 
to  me  foolish  in  the  extreme.  An 
hour’s  work  a  day  on  such  a  soil  as 
this  provides  for  every  want;  were  the 
native’s  farm  only  one-fifth  as  fertile, 
some  tolerable  effort  on  his  part  would 
be  required  to  live.  As  It  is,  if  the 
early  maize  crop  Is  good,  the  second 
crop  is  seldom  planted.  At  present  the 
only  tax  collected  is  a  hut  tax  of  two 
rupees  a  year,  and  this  Is  no  doubt 
contributed  by  the  women;  were  the 
tax  at  least  ten  rupees  the  men  would 
be  driven  to  work. 
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Great  Britain  has  relieved  the  ab¬ 
origines  from  an  extraordinary  tyranny, 
which  has  had  much  to  do  with  form¬ 
ing  the  differing  habits  of  the  various 
tribes.  Those  tribes,  for  example, 
which  lived  near  the  routes  taken  by 
the  Arab  slave  caravans  on  their  way 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast  were  so 
perpetually  harried  to  furnish  slaves 
that  their  peoples  entirely  ceased  to 
live  gregariously.  A  single  hut  with 
no  cultivation  to  advertise  it — such 
conditions  offered  the  best  prospect  of 
immunity.  So  that  to  live  on  roots  and 
wild  fruits  and  possess  only  a  few  goats 
which  could  be  pastured  in  the  forest 
recesses,  came  to  be  the  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  tribes  near  the  caravan 
routes.  The  tribal  relations  thus  broken 
up  by  slave  raids  have  never  been  re¬ 
newed.  As  there  are  no  villages  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  there  are  no  chiefs,  therefore 
no  discipline,  and  no  obedience,  no  law, 
no  public  opinion,  no  moral  sense. 

Such  tribes  as  the  Kikuya,  on  the 
other  hand,  inhabiting  a  district  where 
ravines  and  countless  rivers,  spanned 
only  by  fiber  foot  bridges,  made  slave 
raids  impossible,  live  in  large  village 
communities  and  on  the  fruits  of  the 
soil.  These,  however,  in  their  turn, 
either  paid  tribute  to  or  were  harried 
from  time  to  time  by  the  more  warlike 
hill  tribes  from  the  confines  of  Abys¬ 
sinia.  We  have  rescued  these  people 
from  slavery  and  spoliation,  can  we  not 
inoculate  them  with  want,  which  is  at 
the  basis  of  ail  civilization?  The  desire 
to  wear  bright  cottons  must  precede 
the  making  of  bright  cottons;  at 
present  these  amiable  citizens  of  the 
Empire  go  naked  and  not  ashamed. 

The  problem  of  the  negro  is  indeed 
the  despair  of  our  age.  By  relieving 
him  from  the  daily  dangers  which  en¬ 
vironed  him,  dangers  from  Arab 
slavers,  from  lions  and  hostile  tribes, 
we  have  relieved  him  also  from  the 
necessity  of  taking  any  thought  for  the 
morrow;  thus  he  tends  to  relapse  into 
a  condition  of  sensuality  more  indolent 
and  mofe  brutish  than  ever  before, 
while  he  subsists  on  the  labor  of  his 
women.  In  short  he  has  exchanged  the 
role  of  the  slave  for  that  of  the  slaver. 


By  contrast,  the  slave  on  a  Virginia 
plantation  was  not  only  a  better  but  a 
much  happier  man,  unless  by  happiness 
we  mean  the  satisfaction  of  the  tortoise 
on  a  sunny  log. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Creator 
in  fashioning  such  men  in  His  own 
image  confounds  and  transcends  our 
philosophies.  Religion,  education,  even 
evolution— these  forces  afford  us  hardly 
a  ray  of  hope  for  his  future,  because 
his  moral  nature  is  at  the  mercy  of 
certain  physical  limitations.  The  black 
child  is  intelligent  and  even  receptive, 
until  at  about  the  age  of  eight  the  soft 
places  on  the  skull — the  skull  sutures — 
harden;  then,  as  the  cranium.  Nature’s 
helmet  against  a  tropical  sun,  thickens, 
the  entire  growth  of  the  brain  appears 
to  be  arrested  by  this  clamp  of  bone, 
and  too  frequently  they  grow  up  “half 
devil  and  half  child.” 

In  the  case  of  their  race  removed  a 
century  since  to  America,  to  a  climate 
where  this  sun-protector  is  not  greatly 
needed,  the  skull  is  said  to  be  already 
appreciably  less  dense,  but  the  black 
problem  there  is  still  desperate  and,  I 
think,  hopeless;  it  seems  fated  to  han¬ 
dicap,  perhaps  even  to  render  abortive, 
a  civilization  necessary  to  the  world, 
and  it  even  menaces  the  greatest  of  the 
modem  creations  of  man,  the  American 
Constitution. 

On  one  occasion  when  in  a  densely 
populated  district  across  the  Tana,  and 
being  as  we  were  assured  the  largest 
party  of  white  men,  nine  in  all,  who 
had  ever  visited  the  country,  the  two 
Kikuya  chiefs,  Kithai  and  Kuto,  made 
a  great  levy  of  their  clansmen,  and  the 
result  was  a  most  picturesque  garden 
party.  At  least  three  thousand  natives 
attended,  each  one  bringing  as  an  of¬ 
fering  a  bunch  of  bananas  or  a  stick  of 
sugar  cane.  When  stacked  together 
the  presents  must  have  weighed  some 
tons.  'Then  one  of  our  party,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  a  home  county,  was  Intro¬ 
duced  by  Klthal,  with  appropriate 
gestures  and  in  a  very  rhythmical  orar 
tion.  Each  of  the  chief’s  rounded  sen¬ 
tences  was  punctuated  by  a  deep  and 
not  unmusical  groan  from  die  <fcne 
thousand  throats. 
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And  then  our  bugle  sounded,  and  our 
countryman  addressed  his  unique 
audience  in  a  speech  which  filtered 
sentence  by  sentence  through  an  inter¬ 
preter:  that  we  and  they  were  united 
by  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  affection 
for  a  great  King;  that  our  King  has 
vast  fleets  of  war  ships,  and  mighty 
impis,  whose  war  drums  and  bugles 
echo  around  the  entire  earth. 

All  this  was  very  well  received,  but 
the  next  sentence,  “Our  King  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  lover  of  peace  and  not  of  war” 
— the  chant  with  which  this  assurance 
was  greeted  seemed  to  lack  volume. 
There  is  too  much  passivity  about 
white-winged  peace,  it  does  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  evoke  the  war-drums  and  bugle- 
blasts,  I  suppose. 

However,  all  passed  off  well,  and,  to 
conclude,  his  majesty’s  lieutenant  was 
required  to  himself  shoot  a  fine  bullock, 
a  part  of  the  offertory.  The  moment 
was  a  slightly  anxious  one;  if  the  poor 
beast  died  handsomely  and  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan  we  felt  that  the 
shot  would  ring  north  to  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  frontier  and  west  to  the  Great 
Lake;  our  friend  had  made  an  excellent 
speech  under  conditions  rather  em¬ 
barrassing;  would  he  be  equal  to  this 
further  gallery?  So  a  .303  was  very 
properly  rejected  and  a  .450  cordite 
substituted,  and,  lo!  the  bullock  dies 
without  a  shiver. 

For  the  amusement  of  our  garden 
party  and  by  a  happy  inspiration  we 
produced  our  small  mirrors,  which  for 
quite  two  hours  went  the  rounds.  The 
delight  and  excitement  of  our  visitors 
was  good  to  see.  Each  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  adults  apparently  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  counterfeit  presentment 
of  his  own  features.  Unlike  the  red 
man,  there  is  nothing  stoical  or  digni¬ 
fied  about  the  descendants  of  Ham;  the 
looking  glasses  were  a  revelation;  four 
or  five  faces  would  attempt  to  reflect 
themselves  simultaneously;  the  impa¬ 
tience  of  those  kept  waiting  was  trem¬ 
ulous,  but  always  good-natured  and 
well-mannered;  presently  they  returned 
his  glass  to  the  proprietor,  but  with 
evident  sadness  and  with  many  a  last 
look.  I  felt  that  this  transient  glimpse 


of  self  was  for  each  sable  Narcissus  a 
long  step  on  the  road  to  progress,  and 
that,  Petrus  nimium  admiratus,  Petrus 
would  now  haunt  the  bazaars  to  be¬ 
dizen  his  newly-found  heritage  of  good 
looks!  What  an  infinity  of  talk  our 
visit  must  have  suggested  to  a  com¬ 
munity  so  garrulous  as  these  blacks! 
I  suppose,  being  unable  to  read  or 
write,  time  must  be  spent  in  talk. 

One  evening  on  the  plateau  I  had 
killed  a  hartebeest,  and  1  noticed  that 
when  we  returned  to  camp  one  of  the 
natives  who  had  been  with  me  was 
telling  the  others  a  quite  interminable 
tale.  Finally  I  said  to  my  Zanzibari 
“boy”,  “What  on  earth  is  Simba  talk¬ 
ing  about?”  The  narrator,  it  seems, 
was  telling  his  friends  what  I  thought 
of  the  hartebeest  and  what  the  harte¬ 
beest  thought  of  me,  and  how  the  beast 
had  Just  decided  that  he  would  drink 
and  come  back  to  feed  up  wind,  but 
that  I  thought  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  drink  because  his  meat  would  be 
better  unwatered.  This  was  the  nucleus 
for  a  tale  that  lasted  nearly  an  hour, 
and  which  was  listened  to  by  the  others 
with  the  keenest  interest,  while  they 
roasted  the  meat  on  long  sticks. 

Any  reader  who  may  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  read  these  pages  is  likely 
to  make  this  comment:  “But  if  East 
Africa  is  a  fine  climate  and  a  white 
man’s  country,  in  these  days  of  much 
white  pressure  on  space,  why  do  not 
white  men  go  there,  and  why  is  it  left 
to  the  British  taxpayer  to  contribute 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year, 
the  difference  between  revenue  and  ex¬ 
penditure?”  And  these  are,  indeed,  the 
questions  which  puzzle  many  of  us. 

If  people  at  home  had  any  idea  that 
the  Elquatorial  Africa  of  these  plateaux 
is  a  white  man’s  world  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  kind,  deficits  would  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  revenue  advancing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  But  at  home  the  idea  of 
Equatorial  Africa  is  malaria  tempered 
by  mosquitoes.  I  think  public  opinion 
has  been  held  to  a  view  which  makes 
all  African  travelers  assume  dimen¬ 
sions  heroic,  sells  their  books  of  travel 
and  fills  the  missionary  box. 

Hitherto  East  Africa  has  been  chiefly 
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known  to  my  class  as  a  region  in  which 
a  noble  lord  from  Cheshire  has  settled, 
and  where  he  was  reported  happy  in 
his  choice.  Cheshire  should  be  proud 
of  the  excellent  work  her  citizen  has 
done  almost  unaided.  But  this  fertile 
land  now  cries  out  for  emigrants,  and 
emigrants  of  the  right  kind,  not  Polish 
Jews,  and  not  that  very  off-scouring 
from  Bombay,  which  has  imported  from 
India  shocking  morals  and  more  shock¬ 
ing  diseases. 

The  official  class  in  the  protectorate 
is  highly  intelligent  and  agreeable.  If 
the  machinery  of  the  administration 
was  directed  so  as  to  encourage  immi¬ 
gration,  no  doubt  we  should  In  a  few 
years  have  a  colony  with  the  wealth, 
the  resources  and  the  white  population 
of  the  New  Zealand  of  to-day.  Such  a 
colony  of  a  million  British  settlers, 
when  federated  with  the  South  African 
colonies,  would  immensely  assist  in  the 
solution  of  some  burning  political 
problems  not  national  only,  but  inter¬ 
national.  But  hitherto  it  has  been  no 
part  of  the  business  of  the  East  African 
administration  to  attract  immigration, 
and  the  visitor  is  struck  dumb  by  the 
difference  of  atmosphere:  between  the 
way  in  which  an  intending  settler  is 
received  say  in  Canada  and  in  this 
British  protectorate.  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  criticising  the  administration 
nor  condemning  this  attitude.  To  the 
official  mind  the  problem  presents 
itself  in  this  way:  “It  is  no  part  of  my 
duty  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
vising  a  young  gentleman  of  whom  I 
know  nothing  as  to  a  settlement  which 
may  make  or  mar  his  life.” 

In  his  admirable  book  on  Bast  Africa 
its  then  Commissioner,  Sir  Charles 
Eliot,  writes: 

*T  fear  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Government  has  been  somewhat  behind¬ 
hand  in  encouragring  colonization.  In 
theory  they  desire  it  and  have  invited 
immigration;  but  there  has  been  a  woeful 
discrepancy  between  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.” 

Sir  Charles  adds: 

"The  Increase  of  traffic  in  the  Ectst 
Africa  Protectorate  is  likely  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  encouragement  given  by 
government  to  European  settlement  and 


colonization.  If  European  immigration  is 
discouraged  (as  It  practically  has  been) 
no  large  increase  of  trade  or  railway  traf¬ 
fic  can  be  expected  to  occur  in  our  pos¬ 
sessions  to  the  east  of  Lake  Victoria,  be¬ 
cause  the  native  element  is  small  and 
shows  little  inclination  to  use  European 
goods.  If,  however,  a  considerable  white 
community  is  established  up  country, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  trade  should 
not  Increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  that 
of  Uganda  is  doing.  It  would  be  of 
special  advantage  to  the  railway  if  some 
permanent  Industry  involving  the  regular 
export  of  heavy  goods  (such  as  timber 
from  the  iMau,  or  soda  from  the  deposits 
in  Lake  Magadi)  could  be  established.” 

At  present  all  South  Africa  is  import¬ 
ing  heavy  goods,  such  as  mining  and 
agricultural  machinery,  timber  and 
building  material,  rails  and  railway 
equipment,  and  is  exporting  only 
diamonds  and  gold,  so  that  the  ships 
obliged  to  return  with  empty  bottoms 
must  charge  double  freight  rates  for  a 
single  journey.  If  these  ships,  by 
traveling  up  the  coast  to  Mombasa, 
could  fill  up  with  timber,  lumber  and 
soda,  then  not  merely  the  gain  to  Blast 
Africa,  but  the  economy  to  South 
Africa  and  the  relief  to  South  African 
finance  would  be  very  great  indeed. 

The  subject  of  freights  brings  me  to 
the  all-important  question  of  the  rail¬ 
way  rates  on  the  Uganda  road.  I  have 
always  believed  that,  like  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  letters,  so  also  the  distribution 
of  products  and  passengers  is  a  proper 
function  of  a  modem  well-equipped 
State.  It  added  then  to  my  interest  in 
visiting  East  Africa,  where  its  railway 
is  to  this  fine  country  what  the  Nile 
is  to  Egypt,  that  I  should  be  able  to 
watch  state  ownership  at  work.  Here, 
then,  I  should  be  certain,  as  in  India, 
to  find  cheap  freights  and  cheap  pas¬ 
senger  rates  to  bring  the  settler  to  the 
soil,  to  enable  natives  to  migrate 
cheaply  to  where  their  labor  is  re¬ 
quired,  to  carry  the  settlers’  produce 
to  the  sea,  and  thus  secure  to  the 
colony  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

Instead  of  this  I  found  all  those 
conditions  which  are  to-day  so  largely 
responsible  for  the  poverty  and  unrest 
of  Ireland:  an  attempt  to  find  out  the 
profit  attending  an  industry  and  then 
take  just  as  much  by  railway  freights 
as  will  yet  permit  the  industry  to  sur- 
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vive.  Such  a  policy  in  a  new  country 
banishes  the  intending  settler,  or,  if  he 
settles  at  all,  will  keep  him  for  years 
struggling  to  find  his  feet.  It  is  the 
fitting  pendant  for  the  unwise  policy 
to  which  I  have  drawn  attention,  that 
of  reserving  for  the  native  land  which 
is  so  rich  that  he  has  no  incentive  to 
work. 

If  Blast  Africa  is  to  make  real  prog¬ 
ress,  the  policy  should  be  reversed; 
railway  rates  should  be  reduced,  the 
hut  tax  increased;  the  Immediate  re¬ 
sponse  will  be  a  prosperous  white  com¬ 
munity,  giving  more  employment  and 
higher  wages  to  the  natives. 

The  difference  between  State  owner¬ 
ship  and  company  ownership  is  of  this 
nature:  the  State  says,  “My  interest  is 
that  the  whole  community  be  benefited 
and  protected  by  low  rates  against  for¬ 
eign  competition;*’  on  the  other  hand, 
the  company  has  no  other  interest  than 
in  the  high  dividends  paid  to  its  share¬ 
holders.  I  may  illustrate  the  compara¬ 
tive  position  of  State  and  company  by 
the  light  of  recent  experience. 

Some  fifteen  years  since  I  was  stay¬ 
ing  in  Hungary  with  the  late  Baron 
Hirsch.  The  State  there  owns  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  was  about  to  introduce  its 
new  zone  system  of  third-class  fares. 
The  fares  were  to  be  cut  at  one  fell 
swoop  from  one  penny  per  mile  to  one 
penny  per  three  miles.  Baron  Hirsch, 
whose  knowledge  of  railway  problems 
and  railway  finance  was  profound,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  deficit 
was  likely  to  be  so  very  large  that  the 
experiment  might  not  be  persevered 
with.  Unlike  England,  he  said,  Hun¬ 
gary  has  a  poor  soil  and  a  sparse  pop¬ 
ulation;  if  in  Elngland  we  suddenly  re¬ 
duced  our  fares  by  two-thirds  he  would 
anticipate  success.  Just  as  was  the  case 
when  the  fourpenny  postal  rate  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  penny;  the  stimulus  to  busi¬ 
ness  would  rapidly  overcome  the  deficit 
and  presently  secure  a  profit.  Such 
was  the  baron’s  view. 

But  the  event  showed  that,  even  in 
the  case  of  Hungary,  the  policy  of 
cheap  rates  was  abundantly  justified; 
in  three  years  the  net  earnings  of  the 
railways  from  their  third-class  passen¬ 


ger  traffic  was  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  And  this  was  the  smallest  part 
of  the  benefit  to  the  community.  For 
it  was  found  that  the  farmers  of  the 
rich  Danubian  provinces  were  now  able 
to  draw  on  Hungary  for  the  labor  they 
required  to  harvest  their  crops,  and 
that  the  return  tide  of  harvesters  from 
the  Danube,  their  pockets  full  of 
money,  was  bringing  back  quite  a  new 
life  to  the  villages  of  Hungary. 

In  this  case,  then,  the  State  for  three 
years  deliberately  budgeted  for  a  deficit, 
keeping  in  view  the  probability  of 
profit  later.  No  body  of  shareholders 
would  or  could  thus  consent  to  forego 
dividends  for  three  years  on  the  chance 
that  it  would  be  made  up  to  them  later. 
The  railway  policy  of  a  country,  just 
as  its  postal  system,  requires  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  whole;  it  is  reckoned  that 
sixty  letters  can  be  delivered  for  a 
penny  within  the  London  district,  but 
that  to  deliver  his  letter  to  a  cottier  in 
Mayo  costs  sixpence.  In  this  case  the 
community  in  London  consents  to  be 
taxed  in  order  that  the  Mayo  peasant 
shall  be  cheaply  served. 

The  argument  for  the  State  owner¬ 
ship  of  railways  is  of  the  same  nature. 
But  on  the  Uganda  Railway  the  fare 
paid  by  natives  is  one  halfpenny  per 
mile;  thus  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles 
exhausts  a  month’s  wages.  'These  fares 
are  fully  one-half  higher  than  on  the 
Belgian  State  railways  and  four  times 
the  native  rate  on  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  railways.  The  first-class  fare  in 
East  Africa,  which  is  threepence  per 
mile,  is  the  highest  rate,  I  imagine,  in 
the  world.  This  is  not  a  policy  cal¬ 
culated  to  build  up  a  new  country,  nor 
to  justify  State  ownership. 

What  splendid  results  have  followed 
in  America  from  quite  the  opposite 
policy — a  policy,  too,  dictated  by  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest;  the  policy  of  the 
smallest  possible  profit  on  the  largest 
possible  business;  the  policy  of  divi¬ 
dends  earned  from  collective  pros¬ 
perity;  the  policy  of  such  master- 
builders  as  James  J.  Hill  and  the  late 
Collis  P.  Huntington. 

A  recent  number  of  the  “New  York 
Engineering  Journal’’  declares  that 
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where  sufficient  tonnage  can  be  main¬ 
tained  for  the  present  two  thousand-ton 
train,  a  rate  of  one  milie  per  ton  per 
miie  will  pay.  A  rate  of  one  penny  per 
mile  for  twenty  tons!  Such  a  state¬ 
ment.  or  even  that  two  thousand-ton 
trains  could,  as  now,  be  hauled  behind 
a  single  engine,  would  have  been 
laughed  out  of  court  only  a  generation 
ago.  I  venture  to  suggest  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  administration  in 
East  Africa  Prof.  Frank  Parsons’s 
statement: 

“Traffic  Increases  In  geometric  ratio 
with  the  reduction  of  rates.  Public  enter¬ 
prise  serves  the  people  at  cost,  reduolng 
the  rates  to  the  lowest  practicable  figure, 
while  private  enterprise  keeps  prices  up 
to  the  highest  practicable  limit’’ 

I  do  not  propose  to  burden  these 
pages  with  any  chronicle  of  sport;  but 
as  the  big  game  of  East  Africa  is  a 
chief  inducement  to  visitors  at  the 
present  time  it  invites  a  short  refer¬ 
ence.  I  had  no  conception  that  any 
country  could  carry  such  a  prodigious 
head  and  variety  of  game.  I  am  old 
enough  to  recall  how,  in  the  late  seven¬ 
ties,  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  in 
Wyoming,  a  party  of  which  I  was  one 
was  hardly  ever  out  of  sight  of  buffalo, 
and  this  for  weeks  together. 

I  never  supposed  that  I  should  again 
see  as  much  big  game  as  I  saw  then; 
but  here  in  Elast  Africa  it  is  no  exag^ 
geration  to  write  that  I  have  seen  more 
game  from  the  train  windows  east  of 
Nairobi  during  six  hours,  and  again 
between  Naivasha  and  NJoro,  than  I 
had  ever  seen  in  the  aggregate  during 
all  my  wanderings  in  America,  Asia 
and  Australia.  Zebras,  hartebeest, 
Thomson  and  Grant  gazelle,  these  are 
verily  as  the  sands  upon  the  seashore 
for  multitude;  the  trains  have  by  now 
become  such  a  recognized  part  of  their 
daily  walk  and  conversation,  that  the 
beasts  scarcely  cease  grazing  to  look 
up  as  we  pass. 

Other  game  Interspersed  with  these 
that  the  traveler  will  see  at  intervals 
from  the  train  are  rhinoceros  and 
wildebeest,  bush-pig  and  wart  hog, 
Cbanler’s  reed-buck  and  ostriches,  and 
more  rarely  lions,  and  even  an  ele¬ 


phant;  also  there  will  be  noticed  the 
great  and  lesser  bustard,  Cavirondo 
cranes  with  glorious  top-knots,  Dutch 
storks,  Egyptian  geese,  the  great  Hom- 
bills  and  many  game  birds  of  a  more 
modest  presence. 

Ten  years  ago,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  railway  and  the  sportsman,  the 
natives  were  decimated  by  lions;  it  was 
impossible  in  some  districts  to  procure 
mail-carriers.  Appalling  stories  are 
still  related  of  the  fearless  ferocity  of 
these  beasts.  I  record  one  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these, 
and  of  unquestioned  authenticity.  The 
railway  was  building  at  Kiu;  several 
coolies  had  been  carried  off  by  an  old 
lion,  and  one  night,  Mr.  Ryall,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  engineer,  who  had  seen  much 
service  in  India,  decided  to  sit  up  in  a 
railway  carriage  on  the  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  shot.  With  him  were  Mr.  Hueb- 
ner,  the  German  Consul,  and  an  Italian, 
Mr.  Parent!. 

The  night  was  dark  with  but  little 
moon,  and  after  midnight  Mr.  Ryall 
commented  upon  the  brightness  of  the 
fireflies  near  the  carriage,  and  also  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  seen  a  rat  re¬ 
peatedly  cross  and  recross  a  spot  where 
the  steel  rail  glinted  in  the  moonlight. 
The  recognition  would  have  saved  Mr. 
Ryall’s  life  that  the  supposed  fireflies 
were  the  luminous  eyes  of  the  lion  he 
waited  for,  and  the  rat  was  the  slow 
movement  of  his  tail.  Tired  of  their 
vigil  toward  the  morning  the  three 
watchers  went  to  sleep,  Mr.  Huebner 
on  the  upper  berth,  the  two  others  be¬ 
low.  The  carriage  was  the  ordinary 
sleeping  carriage  familiar  to  Indian 
travelers  with  a  lavatory  beyond  the 
couches. 

An  hour  had  passed,  the  party  were 
asleep,  when  the  lion  Jumped  into  the 
carriage  and  seized  Mr.  Ryall,  while  in 
a  moment  Mr.  Parent!  had  slipped  into 
the  lavatory  and  closed  the  door.  The 
movements  of  the  lion,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably  his  weight  thrown  on  one  side, 
caused  the  door  by  which  he  had  en¬ 
tered  to  slide  to,  thus  Mr.  Huebner's 
experience  was  most  terrible;  for  him 
no  escape  was  possible;  the  rifles  were 
below,  and  on  the  upper  berth  he  re- 
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mained  while  the  lion  killed  Mr.  Ryall 
within  three  feet  of  him.  After  a  few 
awful  minutes  the  great  beast  Jumped 
out  through  the  window  with  the  body 
of  Mr.  Ryall  in  its  mouth. 

An  almost  more  shocking  story  was 
told  me  by  a  gentleman  who  has  a  large 
farm  near  Njoro.  An  official,  Mr.  O’H., 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  had  stopped 
at  the  farm,  and  had  then  gone  north 
four  miles  to  camp.  The  next  morning 
the  lady  alone  returned;  “I  thought,” 
he  said,  “that  she  was  looking  ill  and 
sad;”  a  lion  had  entered  the  tent  during 
the  night  and  had  carried  off  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  sleeping  beside  her. 

Such  are  the  tragedies,  but  I  was  re¬ 
minded  that  there  is  a  comic  side  too 
to  the  life  and  death  of  big  game.  I 
asked  an  Italian  gentlemen  had  he 
ever  shot  an  elephant.  “Only  one,”  he 
replied;  he  was  riding  a  bicycle  ahead 
of  his  wagon  when  he  came  suddenly 
on  an  old  bull  and  killed  it  with  a 
single  shot.  The  juxtaposition  of  bi¬ 
cycle  and  elephant  seemed  to  me 
Gilbertian,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing;  the  narrator  was  puzzled  and 
rather  nettled  by  my  merriment,  which 
I  tried  not  very  successfully  to  explain. 

The  future  of  these  vast  herds  of 
African  game  is  a  problem;  at  present 
it  is  preserved  to  the  point  that 
settlers,  even  with  a  high  license,  may 
not  shoot  freely  on  their  own  farms, 
and  great  sections  of  country  are  re¬ 
served  as  sanctuary.  Certainly  the 
pleasure  of  traveling  in  this  vast  zool¬ 
ogical  garden  is  very  great  indeed;  but 
the  day  of  fencing  is  at  hand,  and  what 
havoc  will  not  a  herd  of  a  hundred 
absent-minded  elephants  create  as  they 
stroll  through  a  barbed  wire  fence!  At 
present  the  spectacle  is  extraordinary. 
One  evening  my  companion,  Capt.  Al- 
wjrne  Greville,  and  I  had  followed  a 
herd  of  quite  five  hundred  buffaloes 
for  some  miles.  Returning  to  camp  we 
found  the  country  (an  open  plain  with 
neither  trees  nor  brush)  dotted  all  over 
with  grazing  rhinoceri.  From  one 
small  kopje,  and  without  using  our 
glasses,  we  counted  twenty-three  of 
these  great  beasts.  And  dangerous 
beasts  they  are,  even  when  not  molest¬ 


ed;  not  perhaps  dangerous  to  us  on 
horses,  but  not  infrequently  they 
charged  through  the  line  of  our  porters 
with  preposterous  noises  and  alarums. 

It  was  matter  for  frequent  comment 
that  something  in  the  tenuous  atmos¬ 
phere  of  these  tablelands  makes  cor¬ 
dite  powders  carry  high — that  flattens 
still  more  the  flat  trajectory  of  the 
modern  rifle.  Possibly  the  heat  of  an 
equatorial  sun  intensifies  the  power  of 
cordite;  but  whatever  the  cause  the 
difference  is  not  less  perhaps  than  a 
foot  in  two  hundred  yards,  which  in  the 
case  of  powerful  beasts  such  as  the 
buffalo  or  lion  imports  an  element  of 
unexpected  danger  and  is  therefore 
worthy  of  note. 

There  being  no  spring  the  game  birds 
are  much  puzzled  as  to  how  to  behave. 
The  guinea  fowl  were  in  packs,  often 
fifty  or  more  together;  it  seemed  to 
them  that  late  autumn  had  come;  but 
the  various  partridges  were  paired, 
and  Judging  from  the  breast  feathers 
of  some  of  the  hens  they  were  nesting. 
Again,  the  chicks  of  the  francolin,  a 
splendid  game  bird  which  we  encoun¬ 
tered  though  rarely  in  the  great  bam¬ 
boo  forests  of  the  Settima  range,  were 
more  than  half  grown,  while  the  bus¬ 
tards,  and  specially  is  this  true  of  the 
lesser  bustard,  were  in  a  state  of  single 
blessedness.  The  visitor  should  make 
early  acquaintance  with  this  latter  bird, 
to  be  distinguished  by  his  long  legs 
and  neck,  and  the  broad  bands  of  black 
on  the  wings.  They  were  a  great  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  camp  cuisine. 

Did  space  permit  pages  might  be 
pleasantly  filled  with  the  varied  orni¬ 
thology  of  these  regions;  a  variation  in 
its  bird-life  occurring  with  every 
change  in  the  altitude. 

The  beautiful  mountain  streams  flow¬ 
ing  from  Mount  Kenya  and  the  Settima 
range  are  at  present  quite  devoid  of 
fisli  life.  In  February  two  consign¬ 
ments  of  trout  ova  arrived,  one  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Hinde,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Ewart  Grogan.  Mr.  Hinde’s  being  bad¬ 
ly  packed  had  unluckily  perished  on 
the  road,  but  Mr.  Grogan’s  twenty 
thousand,  the  ova  of  the  common 
brown  trout  from  the  Howietoun  fish- 
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cry,  were  well  timed  and  reached  their 
improvised  hatchery  near  Nyeri  within 
a  week  of  the  hatching  stage.  The  re¬ 
sults  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 
There  is  a  fairly  wide  zone  in  these 
streams,  which  is  below  the  too  cold 
water  of  the  melting  snow  and  yet 
above  the  too  warm  waters  of  the  big 
rivers,  and  in  this  zone  trout  should 
do  well.  Fish  food,  the  larva  of  count¬ 
less  flies  and  grasshoppers,  is  abund¬ 
ant,  and  in  the  brooks  high  up  on  the 
slopes  of  Kenya  tiny  fresh-water  crabs 
swarm. 

The  salmo  that  might  probably  be 
best  suited  to  these  streams  is  the  rain¬ 
bow  (Irideus).  This  fish  thrives  with 
a  water  temperature  as  high  as  70  de¬ 
grees,  a  temperature  which  is  fatal  to 
the  other  salmonldae.  Like  salmo 
salar  the  rainbow  is  really  a  sea  fish, 
coming  to  fresh  water  only  to  spawn; 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  salmo  Gairdneri,  the  steel- 
head  salmon  of  the  Pacific;  but  just  as 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau,  so  also 
here  in  East  Africa  hundreds  of  miles 
of  water  too  hot  for  rideus  to  navigate 
will  pen  him  back  and  cure  him  of 
seafaring  habits.  Mr.  Hinde  proposes 
to  introduce  the  rainbow  trout  next 
season. 

The  current  money  of  the  protec¬ 
torate  Is  the  rupee  of  the  Government 
of  India;  introduced  only  a  few  years 
since.  It  has  won  its  way  far  into  the 
interior  and  Is  awakening  the  trade  of 
Central  Africa  west  of  Uganda.  Of  all 
human  machinery,  wrote  Wolowskl, 
money  Is  that  which  costs  mankind  the 
least,  considering  the  services  it  per¬ 
forms.  It  is,  therefore,  machinery  that 
should,  when  introduced,  be  entirely 
up-to-date. 

The  Indian  subdivisions  of  the  rupee, 
sixteen  annas  each,  further  divided 
into  four  copper  pice,  are  bewildering; 
and  Mr.  Bowring,  the  treasurer,  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  decimal  division  of  the  rupee 
—a  system  which  has  proved  already  so 
convenient  in  Ceylon.  Thus  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  rupee  would  be  Into  a  silver 
half-rupee  (60  cents),  a  silver  quarter, 
a  silver  ten  cents,  and  into  copper  fives 
and  one  cents. 
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In  a  country  such  as  this,  where 
money  is  still  in  its  earliest  infancy, 
where  there  is  neither  custom  nor  tra¬ 
dition  to  upset,  and  from  whence  it 
may  presently  cover  half  a  continent, 
Mr.  Bowring  thinks  very  properly  that 
it  is  extremely  important  to  make  a 
fair  start  with  the  decimal  system. 
And  especially  is  this  the  case  with  a 
vast  wholly  illiterate  community.  In 
his  elementary  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tions  the  native  already  employs  his 
decimal  digits;  his  fingers  are  his  unit 
of  summation,  and  the  rupee  subdivided 
as  above  would,  quite  apart  from  its 
work  in  currency,  prove  a  useful  mathe¬ 
matical  primer. 

At  the  present  price  of  silver  the 
Government  of  India  is  making  a  profit 
of  fourpence  on  every  rupee  brought 
over  to  the  African  circulation.  The 
Government  of  India  now  buys  the 
silver  contents  of  a  rupee  for  a  shilling, 
stamps  it  and  sells  it  to  the  banks  and 
merchants,  who  buy  its  Council  drafts 
for  sixteen  pence.  This  profit  is  very 
excessive,  and  as  the  volume  of  rupees 
coming  to  Africa  is  certain  to  swell  to 
great  dimensions,  it  might  be  matter 
for  negotiation  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  the  Treasury  how 
this  seigniorage  should  be  fairly  di¬ 
vided.  Through  the  National  Bank  of 
India  alone  there  were  exported  to  its 
Mombasa  branch  between  the  years 
1896  and  1902  more  than  ninety-five 
lakhs  or  nine  and  a  half  millions  of 
rupees. 

The  natives  are  already  commencing 
to  suck  the  rupee  out  of  currency  and 
into  their  hoards,  and  as  the  rate  of 
wages  rises  and  exports  Increase  it  is 
safe  to  anticipate  an  immense  absorp¬ 
tion  of  rupees  in  Blast  and  Central 
Africa.  The  contention  no  doubt  of  the 
Government  of  India  is  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  seigniorage  because  they 
guarantee  or  at  least  secure  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  any  fifteen  rupees  to  a 
pound  sterling.  This  Is  true,  but  in  a 
very  short  time  I  should  expect  that 
the  balance  of  trade,  now  against  her, 
will  favor  Blast  Africa,  in  which  case 
her  exchange  will  need  no  assistance, 
and  indeed  will  itself  assist  its  sterling 
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exchange  for  the  Government  of  India. 

I  left  Mr.  Bowring  Jubilant  that  at 
last  rupee  notes  for  his  Government 
were  actually  on  the  sea  outward 
bound.  But  the  exchange  relations  be¬ 
tween  Bombay  and  Mombasa  being 
what  they  are,  and  also  the  native 
traders  and  coolies  traveling  between 
these  ports  being  so  numerous,  will 
make  the  retention  of  these  notes  in 
Africa  difficult  Even  though  not  legal 
tender  in  Bombay,  the  banks  there  may 
still  find  it  profitable  to  buy  them  at 
par  for  the  convenience  of  travelers 
and  for  small  remittances.  However,  a 
short  time  will  decide. 

A  few  words  only  in  conclusion.  The 
late  Prof.  Seeley  once  wrote  that  the 
British  Empire  had  been  got  together 
in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  The  acci¬ 
dent  that  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
Uganda  Railway — no  one  seems  to 
know  quite  why  it  was  built — has 
added  this  beautiful  province  to  our 
vast  heritage.  It  is  Impossible  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  value  of  such  a  State  oc¬ 
cupying  such  a  geographical  position, 
with  such  a  harbor,  and  such  a  climate, 
as  a  sanitarium  for  our  Asiatic  and 
African  possessions. 

What  shall  we  do  with  it?  By  some 
means  fill  it  to  the  thwarts  with 
Britons.  Its  future  role  as  a  State  of 
an  African  Federation  must  be  infinite¬ 
ly  important.  Imagine  at  this  moment 
the  sense  of  national  relief  (except,  in¬ 
deed,  to  New  Zealand)  if  New  Zealand 
and  its  redoubtable  Premier  could  be 
towed  across  and  moored  off  Capetown. 
And  I  hazard  the  suggestion  that  East 
Africa  might  be  at  once  utilized  as  a 
great  military  outpost  of  Empire. 
Troops  at  Nairobi,  or  at  some  depot 
further  west  still  on  the  plateau,  would 
be  within  striking  distance  of  Bombay, 
of  Capetown,  of  Constantinople:  would 
be  hardly  a  ten  days’  trip  from  any  of 
these  points.  If  a  large  proportion  of 
our  Indian  army  could  be  maintained 
where  the  mercury  never  goes  higher 
than  74  degrees  in  the  shade  and  is 
never  lower  than  40  degrees,  how  great¬ 
ly  It  would  Improve  the  conditions  of 
that  service! 


The  time-expired  soldier  who  had 
camped  and  maneuvered  through  the 
beautiful  region  around  Moimt  Kenya 
would  often  marry  and  return  there 
to  settle.  Indeed,  why  should  not  the 
whole  Wazan  Guishu  plateau  rejected 
of  the  Jew  be  reserved  for  the  married 
ex-soldier  settler?  'The  banks  would 
advance  him  the  capital  he  required 
to  stock  his  farm,  taking  as  security 
his  splendid  homestead.  A  large 
project  of  this  kind  would  popularize 
the  service  and  greatly  assist  the  re¬ 
cruiting  officer.  At  Nairobi  building 
stone  and  timber  for  barracks  are  ex¬ 
tremely  cheap  and  good;  a  big  bullock 
suitable  for  ploughing  costs  £5;  native 
sheep  five  shillings;  thus  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  and  in  any  quantity  can  be  had 
for  about  twopence  per  pound;  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  almost  for  the  asking. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  white  soldier  at  Nairobi  is  less  than 
half  the  cost  in  Ireland  and  less  than 
a  fourth  the  cost  at  Pretoria. 

Downing  Street,  too,  would  be  much 
lighter  hearted  during  the  coming 
quarter  of  a  century  as  to  the  problem 
of  African  politics  were  there  fifty 
thousand  mixed  white  and  Indian 
troops  in  this  eyrie  above  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  And  how  pleasant  the  life 
and  sport  for  both  officers  and  men, 
and  what  a  market  would  be  created 
for  the  settler’s  produce!  The  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway 
would  place  a  large  military  force  at 
Nairobi  at  the  very  back  door  of  Cairo. 

In  Africa  at  present  there  are  other 
problems  of  Interest,  and  even  of 
anxiety,  than  those  south  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi.  It  is  quite  time  that  our  frontier 
with  Abyssinia  was  delimited.  Almost 
daily  the  native  tribes  within  our  pro¬ 
tectorate  are  being  despoiled  of  their 
cattle  by  King  Menelik’s  riders.  In 
Sir  Charles  Ehlot’s  words: 

‘There  Is  no  mistaking  the  rapidity  and 
aigniflcanoe  of  their  (the  Aibyssinlans) 
southward  advance.  If  It  continues  at  the 
same  rate  which  It  has  maintained  for 
the  last  six  years,  the  Abyssinlans  will  in 
another  six  years  be  on  the  Wazan 
Oulshu  plateau  and  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Kenya." 
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Church  Restoration. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

(RVom  the  Oonihill  llAgttslne.) 


0  MELANCHOLY  reflection 
may  have  occurred  to  many 
people  whose  interests  lie  In 
the  study  of  Gothic  architec. 
ture.  The  passion  for  “restoration” 
first  became  vigorously  operative,  say, 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago;  and  if 
all  the  medieval  buildings  in  England 
had  been  left  as  they  stood  at  that  date, 
to  incur  whatever  dilapidations  might 
have  befallen  them  at  the  hands  of 
time,  weather  and  general  neglect,  this 
country  would  be  richer  in  specimens 
to-day  than  it  finds  itself  to  be  after 
the  expenditure  of  millions  in  a  nomi¬ 
nal  preservation  during  that  period. 

Active  destruction  under  saving 
names  has  been  effected  upon  so  gigan¬ 
tic  a  scale  that  the  concurrent  protec¬ 
tion  of  old  structures,  or  portions  of 
structures,  by  their  being  kept  wind- 
and  water-proof  amid  such  operations 
counts  as  nothing  in  the  balance.  Its 
enormous  magnitude  is  realized  by  few 
who  have  not  gone  personally  from 
parish  to  parish  through  a  consider¬ 
able  district,  and  compared  existing 
churches  there  with  records,  traditions 
and  memories  of  what  they  formerly 
were. 

But  the  unhappy  fact  is  nowadays 
generally  admitted,  and  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  adverting  to  on  this  occasion 
if  what  is  additionally  assumed  were 
also  true,  or  approximately  true:  that 
we  are  wiser  with  experience,  that 
architects,  incumbents,  churchwardens 
and  ail  concerned,  are  zealous  to  act 
conservatively  by  such  few  of  these 
buildings  as  still  remain  untinkered. 


that  they  desire  at  last  to  repair  as 
far  as  is  possible  the  errors  of  their 
predecessors,  and  to  do  anything  but 
repeat  them. 

Such  an  assumption  is  not  borne  out 
by  events.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Scott  the  First  and  Scott  the  Second — 
Sir  Walter  and  Sir  Gilbert — so  it  is  at 
this  day  on  a  smaller  scale.  True  it 
may  be  that  our  more  intelligent  archi¬ 
tects  now  know  the  better  way,  and 
that  damage  is  largely  limited  to  minor 
buildings  and  to  obscure  places.  But 
continue  it  does,  despite  the  efforts  of 
this  society;  nor  does  it  seem  ever 
likely  to  stop  till  all  tampering  with 
chronicles  in  stone  be  forbidden  by 
law,  and  all  operations  bearing  on  their 
repair  be  permitted  only  under  the 
eyes  of  properly  qualified  inspectors. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  preserve  an  old  building  without 
hurting  its  character.  Let  nobody  form 
an  opinion  on  that  point  who  has  never 
had  an  old  building  to  preserve. 

In  respect  of  an  ancient  church,  the 
difficulty  we  encounter  on  the  thresh¬ 
old,  and  one  which  besets  us  at  every 
turn,  is  the  fact  that  the  building  is 
beheld  in  two  contradictory  lights,  and 
required  for  two  incompatible  purposes. 
To  the  incumbent  the  church  is  a 
workshop;  to  the  antiquary  it  is  a  relic. 
To  the  parish  it  is  a  utility;  to  the  out¬ 
sider  a  luxury.  How  unite  these  in- 
compatlbles?  A  utilitarian  machine 
has  naturally  to  be  kept  going,  so  that 
it  may  continue  to  discharge  its  ori¬ 
ginal  functions;  an  antiquarian  speci¬ 
men  has  to  be  preserved  without 
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making  good  even  its  worst  deficien¬ 
cies.  The  quaintly  carved  seat  that  a 
touch  will  damage  has  to  be  sat  in,  the 
frameless  doors  with  the  queer  old 
locks  and  hinges  have  to  keep  out 
draughts,  the  bells  whose  shaking  en¬ 
dangers  the  graceful  steeple  have  to 
be  rung. 

If  the  ruinous  church  could  be  en¬ 
closed  in  a  crystal  palace,  covering  it 
to  the  weathercock  from  rain  and  wind, 
and  a  new  church  be  built  alongside  for 
services  (assuming  the  parish  to  retain 
sufficient  eamest-mindedness  to  desire 
them),  the  method  would  be  an  ideal 
one.  But  even  a  parish  composed  of 
opulent  members  of  this  society  would 
be  staggered  by  such  an  undertaking. 
No:  all  that  can  be  done  is  of  the 
nature  of  compromise.  It  is  not  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  inquire 
how  such  compromises  between  users 
and  musers  may  best  be  carried  out, 
and  how  supervision,  by  those  who 
really  know,  can  best  be  insured  when 
wear  and  tear  and  the  attacks  of 
weather  make  Interference  unhappily 
unavoidable.  Those  who  are  better 
acquainted  than  I  am  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  such  cases  can  write  thereon, 
and  have,  indeed,  already  done  so  for 
many  years  past.  All  that  I  am  able 
to  do  is  to  look  back  in  a  contrite  spirit 
at  my  own  brief  experience  as  a 
church-restorer,  and,  by  recalling  in¬ 
stances  of  the  drastic  treatment  we 
then  dealt  out  with  light  hearts  to  the 
unlucky  fanes  that  fell  into  our  hands, 
possibly  help  to  prevent  its  repetition 
on  the  few  yet  left  untouched. 

The  policy  of  thorough  in  these  pro- 
ceediugs  was  always,  of  course,  that  in 
which  the  old  church  was  boldly  pulled 
down  from  no  genuine  necessity,  but 
from  a  wanton  wish  to  erect  a  more 
modish  one.  Instances  of  such  I  pass 
over  in  sad  silence.  Akin  thereto  was 
the  case  in  which  a  church  exhibiting 
two  or  three  styles  was  made  uniform 
by  removing  the  features  of  all  but  one 
style,  and  imitating  that  throughout 
in  new  work.  Such  devastations  need 
hardly  be  dwelt  on  now.  Except  in 
the  most  barbarous  recesses  of  our 


counties  they  are  past.  Their  name 
alone  is  their  condemnation. 

The  shifting  of  old  windows,  and 
other  details  Irregularly  spaced,  and 
spacing  them  at  exact  distances,  was 
an  analogous  process.  The  deporta¬ 
tion  of  the  original  chancel-arch  to  an 
obscure  nook,  and  the  insertion  of  a 
wider  new  one  to  throw  open  the  view 
of  the  choir,  was  also  a  practice  much 
favored,  and  is  by  no  means  now  ex¬ 
tinct. 

In  passing  through  a  village  less  than 
five  years  ago  the  present  writer 
paused  a  few  minutes  to  look  at  the 
church,  and  on  reaching  the  door  heard 
quarrelling  within.  The  voices  were 
discovered  to  be  those  of  two  men — 
brothers,  I  regret  to  state — who  after 
an  absence  of  many  years  had  just  re¬ 
turned  to  their  native  place  to  attend 
their  father’s  funeral.  The  dispute  was 
as  to  where  the  family  pew  had  stood 
in  their  younger  days.  One  swore  that 
it  was  in  the  north  aisle,  adducing  as 
proof  his  positive  recollection  of  study¬ 
ing  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  zigzag 
molding  of  the  arch  before  his  eyes, 
which  now  visibly  led  from  that  aisle 
into  the  north  transept.  The  other  was 
equally  positive  that  the  pew  had  been 
in  the  nave.  As  the  altercation  grew 
sharper  an  explanation  of  the  puzzle 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  suggested  that 
the  old  Norman  arch  we  were  looking 
at  might  have  been  the  original  chan¬ 
cel-arch,  banished  into  the  aisle  to 
make  room  for  the  straddling  new  ob¬ 
ject  in  its  place.  Then  one  of  the  pair 
of  natives  remembered  that  a  report  of 
such  a  restoration  had  reached  his  ears 
afar,  and  the  family  peace  was  pre¬ 
served,  though  not  till  the  other  had 
said,  “Then  I’m  drowned  if  I’ll  ever 
come  into  the  paltry  church  again, 
after  having  such  a  trick  played  upon 
me.” 

Many  puzzling  questions  are  to  be 
explained  by  these  shiftings,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  monuments, 
whose  transposition  sometimes  led  to 
quaint  results.  The  chancel  of  a 
church  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  London  has,  I  am  told,  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  a  vault  containing  a  fashionable 
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actor  and  his  wife,  in  another  comer  a 
vault  inclosing  the  remains  of  a  former 
venerable  vicar  who  abjured  women 
and  died  a  bachelor.  The  mural 
tablets,  each  over  Its  own  vault,  were 
taken  down  at  the  refurbishing  of  the 
building,  and  refized  reversely,  the 
stone  of  the  theatrical  couple  over  the 
solitary  divine,  and  that  of  the  latter 
over  the  pair  from  the  stage.  Should 
disinterment  ever  take  place,  which  is 
not  unlikely  nowadays,  the  excavators 
will  be  surprised  to  find  a  lady  beside 
the  supposed  reverend  bachelor,  and 
the  supposed  actor  without  a  wife.  As 
the  latter  was  a  comedian  he  would 
probably  enjoy  the  situation  If  he  could 
know  it,  though  the  vicar’s  feelings 
might  be  somewhat  different 

Such  facetious  carelessness  Is  not 
peculiar  to  our  own  country.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  when  Mrs.  Shelley 
wished  to  exhume  her  little  boy  Will¬ 
iam,  who  had  been  buried  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cemetery  at  Rome,  with  the  view 
of  placing  his  body  beside  his  father’s 
ashes,  no  coffin  was  found  beneath  the 
boy’s  headstone,  and  she  could  not 
carry  out  her  affectionate  wish. 

This  game  o.t  Monumental  Puss-ln- 
the-Corner,  evea  when  the  outcome  of 
no  blundering,  and  where  reasons  can 
be  pleaded  on  artistic  or  other  grounds. 
Is,  indeed,  an  unpleasant  subject  of  coni 
templation  by  those  who  maintain  the 
inviolability  of  records.  Instances  of 
such  in  London  churches  will  occur  to 
everybody.  One  would  like  to  know  if 
any  note  has  been  kept  of  the  original 
position  of  Milton’s  monument  in 
Cripplegate  Church,  which  has  been 
moved  more  than  once,  I  believe,  and 
if  the  position  of  his  rifled  grave  is 
now  known.  When  I  first  saw  the 
monument  it  stood  near  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle. 

Sherborne  Abbey  affords  an  example 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  banishment  of 
memorials  of  the  dead,  to  the  doubtful 
advantage  of  the  living.  To  many  of 
us  the  human  intere^  in  an  edifice 
ranks  before  its  architectural  interest, 
however  great  the  latter  may  be;  and 
to  find  that  the  innumerable  monu¬ 
ments  erected  In  that  long-suffering 


building  are  all  huddled  away  into  the 
vestry  is,  at  least  from  my  point  of 
view,  a  heavy  mental  payment  for  the 
clear  nave  and  aisles.  If  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  could  be  read  the  harm  would 
perhaps  be  less,  but  to  read  them  is 
impossible  without  ladders,  so  that 
these  plaintive  records  are  lost  to 
human  notice.  Many  of  the  recorded 
ones,  perhaps,  deserve  to  be  forgotten; 
but  who  shall  Judge. 

And  unhappily  it  was  oftenest  of  all 
the  headstones  of  the  poorer  inhabit¬ 
ants — purchased  and  erected  in  many 
cases  out  of  scanty  means — that  suf¬ 
fered  most  in  these  ravages.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  particularize 
among  the  Innumerable  instances  in 
which  headstones  have  been  removed 
from  their  positions,  the  churchyard 
leveled  and  the  stones  used  for  paving 
the  churchyard  walks,  with  the  result 
that  the  inscriptions  have  been  trodden 
out  in  a  few  years. 

Next  in  harm  to  the  re-designing  of 
old  buildings  and  parts  of  them  came 
the  devastations  caused  by  letting  re¬ 
storations  by  contract,  with  a  clause  in 
the  specification  requesting  the  builder 
to  give  a  price  for  "old  materials’’ — the 
most  important  of  these  being  the  lead 
of  the  roofs.  Which  was  to  be  replaced 
by  tiles  or  slate,  and  the  oak  of  the 
pews,  pulpit,  altar-rails,  etc.,  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  deal.  This  terrible  custom 
is,  I  should  suppose,  discontinued  in 
these  days.  Under  it  the  builder  was 
directly  incited  to  destroy  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  old  fabric  as  had  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  that  he  might  increase 
the  spoil  which  was  to  come  to  him 
for  a  fixed  deduction  from  his  contract 
Brasses  have  marvelously  disappeared 
at  such  times,  heavy  brass  chandeliers, 
marble  tablets,  oak  carving  of  all  sorts, 
leadwork  above  all. 

But  apart  from  irregularities  it  was 
always  a  principle  that  anything  later 
than  Henry  VIII.  was  Anathema,  and 
to  be  cast  out.  At  Wlmbome  Minster 
fine  Jacobean  canopies  were  removed 
from  Tudor  stalls  for  the  offense  only 
of  being  Jacobean.  At  an  hotel  in 
Cornwall,  a  tea-garden  was,  and  pos- 
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Bibly  is  still,  ornamented  with  seats 
constructed  of  the  carved  oak  from  a 
neighboring  church— no  doubt  the  re¬ 
storer’s  honest  perquisite.  Church 
relics  turned  up  in  unexpected  places. 
I  remember  once  going  into  the  stone¬ 
mason’s  shed  of  a  builder’s  yard,  where, 
on  looking  round,  I  started  to  see  the 
Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  in  gilt  letters,  staring 
emphatically  from  the  sides  of  the  shed. 
“Oh,  yes,’’  said  the  builder,  a  highly 
respectable  man,  “I  took  ’em  as  old 
materials  under  my  contract  when  1 
gutted  St  Michael  and  All  Angels’, 
and  I  put  ’em  here  to  keep  out  the 
weather:  they  might  keep  my  black¬ 
guard  hands  serious  at  the  same  time; 
but  they  don’t.”  A  fair  lady  with  a 
past  was  once  heard  to  say  that  she 
could  not  'go  to  morning  service  at  a 
particular  church  because  the  parson 
read  one  of  the  Commandments  with 
such  accusatory  emphasis:  whether 
these  that  had  become  degraded  to  the 
condition  of  old  materials  were  taken 
down  owing  to  kindred  objections  one 
cannot  know. 

But  many  such  old  materials  were, 
naturally,  useless  when  once  unfixed. 
Another  churchwright  whom  I  knew 
in  early  days  was  greatly  incommoded 
by  the  quantity  of  rubbish  that  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  a  restoration  he  had 
in  hand,  there  being  no  place  in  the 
churchyard  to  which  it  could  be 
wheeled.  In  the  middle  of  the  church 
was  the  huge  vault  of  an  ancient  family 
supposed  to  be  extinct,  which  had  been 
broken  into  at  one  corner  by  the  pick¬ 
axe  of  the  restorers,  and  this  vault  was 
found  to  be  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
the  troublesome  refuse  from  the  Ages. 
When  a  large  number  of  barrow-loads 
bad  been  tipped  through  the  hole  the 
laborer  lifted  bis  eyes  to  behold  a  tall 
figure  standing  between  him  and  the 
light.  "What  are  you  doing,  my  man?” 
said  the  figure  blandly.  “A  getting  rid 
of  the  rubbage,  sir,”  replied  the  laborer. 
“But  why  do  you  put  it  there?”  “Be¬ 
cause  all  the  folks  have  died  out,  so 


it  don’t  matter  what  we  do  with  their 
old  bone  cellar.”  “Don’t  you  be  too  sure 
about  the  folks  having  died  out  I  am 
one  of  that  family,  and  as  I  am  very 
much  alive,  and  that  vault  is  my  free¬ 
hold,  I’ll  Just  ask  you  to  take  all  the 
rubbish  out  again.”  It  was  said  that 
the  speaker  had  by  chance  returned 
from  America,  where  he  had  made  a 
fortune,  in  the  nick  of  time  to  witness 
this  performance,  and  that  the  vault 
was  duly  cleared  and  sealed  up  as  he 
ordered. 

•The  “munificent  contributor”  to  the 
expense  of  restoration  was  often  the 
most  fearful  instigator  of  mischief.  I 
may  instance  the  case  of  a  Transition- 
Norman  pier  with  a  group  of  shafts, 
the  capitais  of  which  showed  signs  of 
crushing  under  the  weight  of  the 
arches.  By  taking  great  care  it  was 
found  possible  to  retain  the  abacus  and 
projecting  parts  supporting  it,  sculp¬ 
tured  with  the  vigorous  curled  leaves 
of  the  period,  only  the  diminishing 
parts,  or  the  bell  of  each  capital,  being 
renewed.  The  day  after  the  reopening 
of  the  church  the  lady  who  had  de¬ 
frayed  much  of  the  expense  complained 
to  the  contractor  of  his  mean  treatment 
of  her  in  leaving  half  the  old  capitals 
when  he  should  have  behaved  hand¬ 
somely,  and  renewed  the  whole.  To 
oblige  her  the  carver  chipped  over  the 
surface  of  the  old  carving,  not  only  in 
that  pier,  but  in  all  the  piers,  and  made 
it  look  as  good  as  new. 

Poor  forlorn  parishes,  which  could 
not  afford  to  pay  a  clerk  of  works  to 
superintend  the  alterations,  suffered 
badly  in  these  ecclesiastical  convul¬ 
sions.  During  the  years  they  were  rag¬ 
ing  at  their  height  I  journeyed  to  a 
distant  place  to  supervise  a  case,  in  the 
enforced  absence  of  an  older  eye.  The 
careful  repair  of  an  interesting  Early 
English  window  had  been  specified;  but 
it  was  gone.  ’The  contractor,  who  had 
met  me  on  the  spot,  replied  genially  to 
my  gaze  of  concern:  “Well  now,  I  said 
to  myself  when  I  looked  at  the  old 
thing,  T  won’t  stand  upon  a  pound  or 
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two:  I’ll  give  ’em  a  new  winder  now 
I  am  about  it,  and  make  a  good  job  of 
it,  howsomever.’  ”  A  caricature  in  new 
stone  of  the  old  window  bad  taken  its 
place. 

In  the  same  church  was  an  old  oak 
rood-screen  of  debased  Perpendicular 
workmanship,  but  valuable,  the  original 
coloring  and  gilding;,  though  much 
faded,  still  remaining  on  the  cusps  and 
moldings.  The  repairs  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  had  been  duly  specified,  but  I  be¬ 
held  in  its  place  a  new  screen  of  deal, 
varnished  to  a  mirror-like  brilliancy. 
"Well,”  replied  the  builder,  more 
genially  than  ever,  “I  said  to  myself, 
‘Please  God,  now  I  am  about  it.  I’ll  do 
the  thing  well,  cost  what  It  will!’  ” 
"Where’s  the  old  screen?”  I  said,  ap¬ 
palled.  “Used  up  to  boll  the  work¬ 
men’s  kittles;  though  ’a  were  not  much 
at  that!” 

The  reason  for  consternation  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  bishop — a  strict  Prot¬ 
estant — had  promulgated  a  decree  con¬ 
cerning  rood-screens — viz.,  that  though 
those  in  existence  might  be  repaired, 
no  new  one  would  be  suffered  in  his 
diocese  for  doctrinal  reasons.  This  the 
builder  knew  nothing  of.  What  was 
to  be  done  at  the  reopening,  when  the 
bishop  was  to  be  present,  and  would 
notice  the  forbidden  thing?  I  had  to 
decide  there  and  then,  and  resolved  to 
trust  to  chance  and  see  what  happened. 
On  the  day  of  the  opening  we  anx¬ 
iously  watched  the  bishop’s  approach, 
and  I  fancied  I  detected  a  lurid  glare  in 
his  eye  as  it  fell  upon  the  illicit  rood- 
screen.  But  he  walked  quite  Innocent¬ 
ly  under  it  without  noticing  that  it 
was  not  the  original.  If  he  noticed  it 
during  the  service  he  was  polite  enough 
to  say  nothing. 

I  might  dwell  upon  the  mistakes  of 
architects  as  well  as  of  builders  if  there 
were  time.  That  architects  the  most 
experienced  could  be  cheated  to  re¬ 
gard  an  accident  of  church  wardenry  as 
high  artistic  purpose,  was  revealed  to 
a  body  of  architectural  students,  of 
which  the  present  writer  was  one,  when 
they  were  taken  over  Westminster  Ab¬ 


bey  In  a  peripatetic  lecture  by  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  Scott.  He,  at  the  top  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  was  bringing  to  our  notice  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  had,  he  said,  perplexed  him 
for  a  long  time:  why  the  surface  of 
diapered  stone  before  him  should  sud¬ 
denly  be  discontinued  at  the  spot  he 
pointed  out,  when  there  was  every  rea¬ 
son  for  carrying  It  on.  Possibly  the 
artist  had  decided  that  to  break  the 
surface  was  a  mistake;  possibly  he  had 
died;  possibly  anything;  but  there  the 
mystery  was.  “Perhaps  it  is  only  plas¬ 
tered  over!”  broke  forth  in  the  reedy 
voice  of  the  youngest  pupil  in  our 
group.  “Well,  that’s  what  I  never 
thought  of,”  replied  Sir  Gilbert,  and 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  clasp  knife 
which  he  carried  for  such  purposes,  he 
prodded  the  plain  surface  with  it. 
“Yes,  it  is  plastered  over,  and  all  my 
theories  are  wasted,”  he  continued,  de¬ 
scending  the  ladder  not  without  hu¬ 
mility. 

My  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  the 
conditions  of  church-repair  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  is  very  limited.  But  one 
or  two  prevalent  abuses  have  come  by 
accident  under  my  notice.  'The  first  con¬ 
cerns  the  rehanging  of  church  bells.  A 
barbarous  practice  is,  I  believe,  very 
general,  that  of  cutting  off  the  cannon 
of  each  bell — namely,  the  loop  on  the 
crown  by  w'hich  it  has  been  strapped 
to  the  stock — and  restrapping  it  by 
means  of  holes  cut  through  the  crown 
itself.  The  mutilation  is  sanctioned  on 
the  ground  that,  hy  so  fixing  it,  the 
center  of  the  bell’s  gravity  Is  brought 
nearer  to  the  axis  on  which  it  swings, 
with  advantage  and  ease  to  the  ring¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  question  the  truth  of 
this;  yet  the  resources  of  mechanics 
are  not  so  exhausted  but  that  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  by  leaving  the 
bell  unmutilated  and  increasing  the 
camber  of  the  stock,  which,  for  that 
matter,  might  be  so  great  as  nearly  to 
reach  a  right  angle. 

I  was  recently  passing  through  a 
churchyard  where  I  saw  standing  on 
the  grass  a  peal  of  bells  Just  taken 
down  from  the  adjacent  tower  and 
subjected  to  this  treatment.  A  sight 
more  piteous  that  that  presented  by 
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these  fine  bells,  standing  disfigured  in 
a  row  in  the  sunshine,  like  cropped 
criminals  in  the  pillory,  as  it  were 
ashamed  of  their  degradation,  I  have 
never  witnessed  among  Inanimate 
things. 

Speaking  of  bells,  I  should  like  to 
ask  cursorily  why  the  old  sets  of 
chimes  have  been  removed  from  nearly 
all  our  country  churches.  The  mid¬ 
night  wayfarer,  in  passing  along  the 
sleeping  village  or  town,  was  cheered 
by  the  outburst  of  a  stumbling  tune, 
which  possessed  the  added  charm  of 
being  probably  heeded  by  no  ear  but 
his  own.  Or,  when  lying  awake  in 
sickness,  the  denizen  would  catch  the 
same  notes,  persuading  him  that  all 
was  right  with  the  world.  But  one  may 
go  half  across  England  and  hear  no 
chimes  at  midnight  now. 

I  may  here  mention  a  singular  in¬ 
cident  in  respect  of  a  new  peal  of 
bells,  at  a  church  whose  rebuilding  I 
was  privy  to,  which  occurred  on  the 
opening  day  many  years  ago.  It  being 
a  popular  and  fashionable  occasion,  the 
church  was  packed  with  its  congrega¬ 
tion  long  before  the  bells  rang  out  for 
service.  When  the  ringers  seized  the 
ropes,  a  noise  more  deafening  than 
thunder  resounded  from  the  tower  in 
the  ears  of  the  sitters.  Terrified  at 
the  idea  that  the  tower  was  falling 
they  rushed  out  at  the  door,  ringers 
included,  into  the  arms  of  the  aston¬ 
ished  bishop  and  clergy,  advancing,  so 
it  was  said,  in  procession  up  the 
churchyard  path,  some  of  the  ladies 
being  in  a  fainting  state.  When  calm¬ 
ness  was  restored  by  the  sight  of  the 
tower  standing  unmoved  as  usual,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  six  bells  had 
been  placed  “in  stay” — that  is,  in  an 
inverted  position  ready  for  the  ring¬ 
ing,  but  in  the  hurry  of  preparation  the 
clappers  bad  been  laid  inside  though 
not  fastened  on,  and  at  the  first  swing 
of  the  bells  they  had  fallen  out  upon 
the  belfry  floor. 

After  this  digression  I  return  to  one 
other  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  fabrics, 
that  arising  from  the  fixing  of  Christ¬ 
mas  decorations.  The  battalion  of 
young  ladies  to  whom  the  decking  with 


holly  and  ivy  is  usually  entrusted  seem 
to  be  possessed  with  a  fixed  idea  that 
nails  may  be  driven  not  only  into  old 
oak  and  into  the  Joints  of  the  masonry, 
but  into  the  freestone  itself  if  you 
only  hit  hard  enough.  Many  observers 
must  have  noticed  the  mischief 
wrought  by  these  nails.  I  lately  found 
a  fifteenth  century  arch  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  more  damage  during  the  last 
twenty  years  from  this  cause  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  five  hundred  of  its 
existence.  The  pock-marked  surface 
of  many  old  oak  pulpits  is  entirely  the 
effect  of  the  numberless  tin-tacks  driv¬ 
en  into  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

Such  abuses  as  these,  however,  are 
gross,  open,  palpable,  and  easy  to  be 
checked.  Far  more  subtle  and  elusive 
ones  await  our  concluding  considera¬ 
tion,  which  I  will  rapidly  enter  on  now. 
Persons  who  have  mused  upon  the 
safeguarding  of  our  old  architecture 
must  have  indulged  in  a  reflection 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  altogether 
to  give  away  the  argument  for  its  ma¬ 
terial  preservation.  The  reflection  is 
that,  abstractly,  there  is  everything  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  church  renovation — 
if  that  really  means  the  honest  repro¬ 
duction  of  old  shapes  in  substituted 
materials.  And  this,  too,  not  merely 
when  the  old  materials  are  perishing, 
but  when  they  are  only  approaching 
decay. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  essence 
and  soul  of  an  architectural  monument 
does  not  lie  in  the  particular  blocks 
of  stone  or  timber  that  compose  it,  but 
in  the  mere  forms  to  which  those  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  shaped.  We  dis¬ 
cern  in  a  moment  that  it  is  in  the 
boundary  of  a  solid — its  insubstantial 
superfices  or  mould — and  not  in  the 
solid  itself,  that  its  right  lies  to  exist 
as  art  The  whole  quality  of  Gothic 
or  other  architecture — let  it  be  a  ca¬ 
thedral,  a  spire,  a  window,  or  what 
not— attaches  to  this,  and  not  to  the 
substantial  erection  which  it  appears 
exclusively  to  consist  in. 

Those  limestone  or  sandstones  have 
passed  into  its  form;  yet  it  is  an  idea 
independent  of  them — an  esthetic  phan¬ 
tom  without  solidity,  which  might 
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just  as  suitably  bare  chosen  millions 
of  other  stones  from  the  quarry  where¬ 
on  to  display  its  beauties.  Such  per¬ 
fect  results  of  art  as  the  aspect  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  Close,  the  interior 
of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  at  Westminster, 
the  East  Window  of  Merton  Chapel, 
Oxford,  would  be  no  less  perfect  if  at 
this  moment,  by  the  wand  of  some  ma¬ 
gician,  other  similar  materials  could 
be  conjured  into  their  shapes,  and  the 
old  substance  be  made  to  vanish  for¬ 
ever. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  actual  process  of 
organic  nature  herself,  which  is  one 
continuous  substitution.  She  is  al¬ 
ways  discarding  the  matter,  while  re¬ 
taining  the  form. 

Why  this  reasoning  does  not  hold 
good  for  a  dead  art,  why  the  existence 
and  efforts  of  this  society  are  so  amply 
justifiable,  lies  in  two  other  attributes 
of  bygone  Gothic  artistry — a  material 
and  a  spiritual  one.  The  first  is 
uniqueness;  such  a  duplicate  as  we 
have  been  considering  can  never  be 
executed.  No  man  can  make  two 
pieces  of  matter  exactly  alike.  But 
not  to  shelter  the  argument  behind 
microscopic  niceties,  or  to  imagine 
what  approximations  might  he  effected 
by  processes  so  costly  as  to  be  pro¬ 
hibitive,  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
even  such  an  easily  copied  shape  as, 
say,  a  traceried  window  does  not  get 
truly  reproduced.  The  old  form  in¬ 
herits,  or  has  acquired,  an  indefinable 
quality — possibly  some  deviation  from 
exact  geometry  (curves  were  often 
struck  by  hand  in  medieval  work) — 
which  never  reappears  in  the  copy,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
where  no  nice  approximation  is  at¬ 
tempted. 

The  second,  or  spiritual,  attribute 
which  stultifies  the  would-be  reproducer 
is  perhaps  more  important  still,  and  is 
not  artistic  at  all.  It  lies  in  human  as¬ 
sociation.  The  influence  that  a  build¬ 
ing  like  Lincoln  or  Winchester  exer¬ 
cises  on  a  person  of  average  impres¬ 
sionableness  and  culture  is  a  compound 
influence,  and  though  it  would  he  a 
fanciful  attempt  to  define  how  many 


fractions  of  that  compound  are  esthetic, 
and  how  many  associative,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  influence 
is  more  valuable  than  the  former. 
Some  may  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
but  I  think  the  damage  done  to  this 
sentiment  of  association  by  replace¬ 
ment,  by  the  rupture  of  continuity,  is 
mainly  what  makes  the  enormous  loss 
this  country  has  sustained  from  Its 
seventy  years  of  church  restoration  so 
tragic  and  deplorable. 

The  protection  of  an  ancient  edifice 
against  renewal  in  fresh  materials  is, 
in  fact,  even  more  of  a  social — I  may 
say  a  humane — duty  than  an  esthetic 
one.  It  is  the  preservation  of  mem¬ 
ories,  history,  fellowships,  fraternities. 
Life,  after  all,  is  more  than  art,  and 
that  which  appealed  to  us  in  the 
(maybe)  clumsy  outlines  of  some  struc¬ 
ture  which  had  been  looked  at  and  en¬ 
tered  by  a  dozen  generations  of  ances¬ 
tors  outweighs  the  more  sub  tie,  Recog¬ 
nition,  if  any,  of  architectural  qiSilities. 
The  renewed  stones  at  Hereford,  Peter¬ 
borough,  Salisbury,  St.  Albans,  Wells, 
and  so  many  other  places,  are  not  the 
stones  that  witnessed  the  scenes  in 
English  Chronicle  associated  with  those 
piles.  They  are  not  the  stones  over 
whose  face  the  organ  notes  of  centuries 
“lingered  and  wandered  on  as  loth  to 
die,”  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not, 
too  often  results  in  spreading  abroad 
the  feeling  I  instanced  in  the  anecdote 
of  the  two  brothers. 

Moreover,  by  a  curious  irony,  the 
parts  of  a  church  that  have  suffered 
the  most  complete  obliteration  are 
those  of  the  closest  personal  relation — 
the  woodwork,  especially  that  of  the 
oak  pews  of  various  Georgian  dates, 
with  their  skilful  panelings,  of  which 
not  a  joint  had  started,  and  mouldings 
become  so  hard  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  a 
knife.  The  deal  benches  with  which 
these  cunningly  mitred  and  morticed 
framings  have  been  largely  replaced 
have  already,  in  many  cases,  fallen  into 
decay. 

But  not  all  pewing  was  of  oak,  not 
all  stonework  and  roof  timbers  were 
sound,  when  the  renovators  of  the  late 
century  laid  hands  on  them;  and  this 
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leads  back  again  to  the  standing  prac¬ 
tical  question  of  bewildering  difficulty 
which  faces  the  protectors  of  ancient 
buildings— what  is  to  be  done  in  in¬ 
stances  of  rapid  decay  to  prevent  the 
entire  disappearance  of  such  as  yet 
exists?  Shall  we  allow  it  to  remain  un¬ 
touched  for  the  brief  years  of  its  dur¬ 
ability,  to  have  the  luxury  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  a  little  while,  or  sacrifice  the  rot¬ 
ting  ori^nal  to  instal,  at  least,  a  re¬ 
minder  of  its  design  The  first  impulse 
of  those  who  are  nut  architects  is  to 
keep,  ever  so  little  longer,  what  they 
can  of  the  very  substance  itself  at  all 
costs  to  the  future. 

But  let  us  reflect  a  little.  Those  de¬ 
signers  of  the  middle  ages  who  were 
concerned  with  that  original  cared 
nothing;  for  the  individual  stone  or 
stick — would  not  even  have  cared  for 
it  had  it  acquired  the  history  that  it 
now  possesses;  their  minds  were  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  aforesaid  form,  with, 
possibly,  its  color  and  endurance,  all 
of  which  qualities  it  is  now  rapidly 
losing.  Why  then  should  we  prize 
what  they  neglected,  and  neglect 
what  they  prized? 

This  is  rather  a  large  question.  Out 
of  it  arises  a  conflict  between  the  pure¬ 
ly  esthetic  sense  and  the  memorial  or 
associative.  The  artist  instinct  and  the 
caretaking  instinct  part  company  over 
the  disappearing  creation.  The  true 
architect,  who  is  first  of  all  an  artist 
and  not  an  antiquary,  is  naturally  most 
influenced  by  the  esthetic  sense,  his 
desire  being,  like  nature’s,  to  retain, 
recover,  or  recreate  the  idea  which  has 
become  damaged,  without  much  con¬ 
cern  about  the  associations  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  idea  may  have  been  dis¬ 
played  in.  Pew  occupations  are  more 
pleasant  than  that  of  endeavoring  to 
recapture  an  old  design  from  the  elu¬ 
sive  hand  of  annihilation. 

Thus  if  the  architect  have  also  an 
antiquarian  bias  he  is  pulled  in  two 
directions — in  one  by  his  wish  to  hand 
on  or  modify  the  abstract  from,  in 
the  other  by  his  reverence  for  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  its  embodiment 

Architects  have  been  much  blamed 


for  their  doings  in  respect  of  old 
churches,  and  no  doubt  they  have  much 
to  answer  for.  Yet  one  cannot  logically 
blame  an  architect  for  being  an  archi¬ 
tect — a  chief  craftsman,  constructor, 
creator  of  forms — not  their  preserver. 

If  I  were  practicing  in  that  profes¬ 
sion  I  would  not,  I  think,  undertake  a 
church  restoration  in  any  circum¬ 
stances.  I  should  reply,  if  asked  to  do 
so,  that  a  retired  tinker  or  rivetter  of 
old  china,  or  some  “Old  Mortality’’ 
from  the  almshouse,  would  superintend 
the  business  better.  In  short,  the  op¬ 
posing  tendencies  excited  in  an  archi¬ 
tect  by  the  distracting  situation  can 
find  no  satisfactory  reconciliation. 

Fortunately  cases  of  imminent  dis¬ 
appearance  are  not  the  most  numerous 
of  those  on  which  the  society  has  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  'The  bulk  of  the 
work  of  preservation  lies  in  organizing 
resistance  to  the  enthusiasm  for  new¬ 
ness  in  those  parishes,  priests  and 
churchwardens  who  regard  a  church  as 
a  sort  of  villa  to  be  made  convenient 
and  fashionable  for  the  occupiers  of 
the  moment;  who  say,  “Give  me  a  wide 
chancel  arch — they  are  ‘in’  at  present’’; 
who  pull  down  the  west  gallery  to  show 
the  new  west  window,  and  pull  out  old 
irregular  pews  to  fix  mathematically 
spaced  benches  for  a  congregation  that 
never  comes. 

Those  who  are  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  these  proceedings  may  be  able  to 
formulate  some  practical  and  compre¬ 
hensive  rules  for  the  salvation  of  such 
few — very  few — old  churches,  diminish¬ 
ing  in  number  every  day,  as  chance  to 
be  left  intact  owing  to  the  heathen 
apathy  of  their  parson  and  parishioners 
in  the  last  century.  The  happy  acci¬ 
dent  of  indifferentism  in  those  worth¬ 
ies  has  preserved  their  churches  to  be 
a  rarity  and  a  delight  to  pilgrims  of 
the  present  day.  The  policy  of  “mas¬ 
terly  inaction’’ — often  the  greatest  of 
all  policies — was  never  practiced  to 
higher  gain  than  by  these,  who  simply 
left  their  historic  buildings  alone.  To 
do  nothing,  where  to  act  on  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  is  to 
do  most  and  best. 
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The  Coming  Hague  Conference. 

By  HARRY  HODGSON. 

(From  the  Weetmlnster  Review.) 


N  the  recent  resolution  calling 
for  a  reduction  of  military 
expenditure,  the  House  of 
Commons  gave  ostensible 
support  to  the  method  of  effecting  this 
purpose  by  an  international  agreement 
for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  One 
cannot  doubt  that  in  this  the  House 
did  more  than  it  intended.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  the  ardor  of  its  impulse 
to  give  support  to  the  main  part  of  the 
resolution,  the  latter  portion,  relating 
to  the  means  of  carrying  out  its  pur¬ 
pose,  was  overlooked;  and  thus  what 
some  minds  cannot  regard  as  other 
than  a  very  unsatisfactory  scheme  was 
endorsed. 

At  the  first  Hague  Conference  one. 
section  occupied  itself  with  schemes 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments;  and, 
after  pointing  out  the  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  they  let  the  subject  drop.  To 
infer  from  this  that  no  such  scheme  is 
practical  would  not  be  wise;  but  we  are 
bound  to  call  upon  those  who  propose 
this  method  of  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  show  how  it  can  be  practically 
carried  out.  One  objection  to  any 
scheme  for  the  limitation  of  armaments 
is  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  satis¬ 
factory  ratio. 

To  take  the  simplest  form  of  such 
an  agreement — one  relating  to  amount 
of  expenditure  only.  On  what  basis  is 
the  amount  of  each  nation  to  be  deter¬ 
mined?  Are  all  to  be  alike?  Is  it 
likely  the  greater  nations  will  agree 
to  that?  Then  what  other?  One  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  the  agreement  shall  be 
not  to  exceed  the  average  expenditure 


of  the  preceding  three  years.  This 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  nations 
which  have  maintained  a  high  standard 
during  this  period,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  those  that  have 
been  left  behind. 

The  great  defect,  however,  of  this 
method  is  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  of  the  nations  to  have  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  others  were  faithfully 
carrying  out  the  agreement  Each  na¬ 
tion  has  control  of  its  own  resources, 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any  to 
violate  the  agreement  without  the 
others  knowing  it.  Even  in  those 
States  where  military  expenditure  is 
publicly  stated,  there  are  ways  by 
which  the  nation’s  fighting  forces 
might  be  considerably  increased  with¬ 
out  showing  it  at  once.  It  would  not 
be  difficult,  if  war  should  be  threaten¬ 
ing,  to  induce,  let  us  say,  a  patriotic 
firm  of  shipbuilders  to  build  a  vessel 
on  credit,  with  assurance  of  future  pay¬ 
ment;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  raise 
money  privately  and  secretly  in  the 
same  way.  Can  any  such  scheme  be  re¬ 
garded  as  satisfactory? 

If  a  scheme  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments  could  be  carried  out,  it 
would  be  one  of  relation.  It  would 
be  the  maintenance  at  a  station¬ 
ary  ratio  of  certain  proportionate 
forces.  If  we  are  anxious  to  have  this 
relation  kept — as  the  proposal  of  such 
a  scheme  would  imply — why  don’t  we 
try  to  keep  it  without  regard  to  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  nations?  In  our  mod¬ 
esty,  we  have  assumed  that  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  keep  a  naval  force  equal  to 
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those  of  any  other  two  nations.  But 
this  proportion  has  not  been  main* 
tained.  And  by  whom  has  it  been  in¬ 
fringed?  Not  by  other  nations,  but 
by  us.  We  have  so  far  exceeded  this 
proportion  during  recent  years  that 
our  naval  forces  are  now  about  equal 
to  the  combined  forces  of  any  other 
three  nations. 

To  an  outside  observer  our  position 
must  appear  ridiculous.  It  will  seem 
incredible  that  this  increased  expendi¬ 
ture,  about  which  we  appear  to  be 
anxious  to  make  agreements  for  its 
limitation,  is  not  in  the  lease  caused 
by  compulsion.  If  we  desire  to  have 
agreements  with  other  nations  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  which  must 
be  based  on  a  ratio  of  forces,  why  don’t 
we  show  our  earnestness  by  keeping 
the  ratio?  The  fact  of  our  nation  being 
the  worst  offender  places  us  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  for  making  a  proposal  of 
this  kind.  Other  nations  must  think 
that  our  position  does  not  betoken  sin¬ 
cerity.  Does  it  not  lay  on  us,  as  sin¬ 
cere  folk,  to  adjust  our  position  before 
making  a  proposal  of  this  nature  to 
other  nations. 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  overlooking 
the  real  nature  of  the  evil,  however, 
from  preoccupation  with  its  most  ob¬ 
vious  feature?  Armaments  are  con¬ 
stantly  growing,  so  it  appears  on  the 
face  that  we  must  check  the  increase 
by  artificial  regulation.  But  this  is 
merely  lopping  the  extreme  branches; 
it  is  not  going  to  the  root  of  the  eviL 
It  is  the  whole  problem  of  militarism 
that  we  have  to  deal  with.  To  merely 
arrange  that  there  shall  be  no  increase 
of  expenditure  on  armaments  while  the 
nations  are  at  peace — ^for  no  nation  will 
consent  to  be  bound  when  engaged  in 
war — and  to  leave  them  as  free  as  ever 
to  fall  to  war,  is  not  a  satisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  it  To  plan  for  the 
artificial  regulation  of  armaments  is 
to  regard  the  evil  only  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint.  But  the  evil  is  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  moral  nature,  and  we  can 
never  deal  with  it  satisfactorily  till  we 
approach  it  from  the  moral  standpoint. 

The  only  effective  way  to  deal  with 
any  evil  is  to  seek  the  cause  and  alter 


that.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  evil 
with  which  we  are  concerned?  Why  do 
th3  nations  provide  these  large  arma¬ 
ments,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  their 
constant  growth?  The  reason  is  that 
each  wishes  to  be  able  to  assert  its  au¬ 
thority  in  any  affair  of  difference  that 
may  arise  between  it  and  other  nations. 
But  is  it  well  that  differences  between 
civilized  nations  should  be  settled  in 
this  way?  We  do  not  expect,  we  do 
not  allow,  citizens  to  settle  their  dif¬ 
ferences  one  with  another  by  violent 
means:  if  they  cannot  settle  them 
between  themselves,  they  must  appeal 
to  a  recognized  Judicial  authority. 
Should  the  code  for  the  nation  be  lower 
than  that  for  the  single  man?  Ought 
not  the  nations  to  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences  by  appeal  to  Justice?  It  has  been 
generally  allowed  that  they  ought:  as 
a  theory,  we  have  given  approval  to 
the  principle  of  arbitration. 

Let  the  nations  establish  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  appealing  to  an  Arbitration 
Court  for  the  settlement  of  all  their 
differences,  and  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  will  inevitably  follow.  They 
will  reduce  them  because  they  will  have 
no  real  use  for  them  at  their  present 
size.  How  is  it  that  individual  citizens 
are  under  no  necessity  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  limitation  of  personal 
expenditure  on  instruments  of  vio¬ 
lence?  If  any  man  desires  to  lay  out 
a  large  part  of  his  income  in  this  way 
he  may  do  so;  he  is  not  bound  by 
agreements  with  other  men  to  limit  his 
expenditure  in  this  direction.  But 
there  is  no  such  disposition.  Why? 
Because  men  don’t  spend  money  on 
things  that  are  useless.  So  would  the 
establishment  of  the  practice  of  set¬ 
tling  all  their  differences  by  appeal 
to  Justice  influence  the  nations.  When 
this  shall  be  done,  nations  will  be  as 
little  disposed  to  spend  money  on  in¬ 
struments  of  violence  as  are  individual 
citizens. 

It  will  he  asked,  if  this  be  true,  why 
have  not  the  recent  arbitration  treaties 
already  had  such  an  effect?  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  they  are  not  thorough. 
They  apply  only  to  "questions  of  a 
Juridical  character  or  relating  to  the  in- 
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terpretation  of  existing  treaties”;  and 
by  further  stipulation  that  they  shall 
apply  only  to  such  matters  as  do  not 
Involve  ‘‘the  vital  Interests,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  or  the  honor”  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  a  way  is  provided  to 
avoid  taking  even  these  to  arbitration, 
since  no  difference  arises  which  may 
not  be  claimed  to  affect  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  or  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
Thus  they  really  bind  the  nations  to 
nothing.  They  are,  to  speak  plain 
truth,  sham  agreements.  They  have  a 
certain  value,  as  indicating  that  the 
nations  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  In  arbi¬ 
tration;  but  they  show  also  that  they 
yet  fear  to  trust  themselves  to  it. 

If  we  are  to  benefit  we  shall  have  to 
accept  arbitration  thoroughly.  We 
shall  have  to  bind  ourselves  in  sin¬ 
cerity  with  other  nations  that  all  dif¬ 
ferences  that  may  occur  between  us 
and  them  shall  be  submitted  to  an 
Arbitration  Court  for  settlement. 
There  must  be  no  exceptions  of  any 
nature.  The  proposal  to  bind  ourselves 
in  this  manner  will  evoke  strong  ob¬ 
jections.  It  will  be  said  to  be  impru¬ 
dent.  Many  people  will  point  to  the 
reservations  of  the  existing  treaties  as 
showing  that  the  prudent  and  experi¬ 
enced  statesmen  who  formed  them  see 
that  unreserved  committal  would  Tje 
unsafe.  We  invite  these  to  show  how 
it  would  be  unsafe.  We  cannot  allow 
our  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  as¬ 
sertions.  It  is  questionable  whether 
ever  a  beneficial  public  proposal  es¬ 
caped  opposition  from  prejudiced  and 
short-sighted  people. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  the  purpose  is 
not  to  utterly  abolish  war,  but  one 
that  particularly  concerns  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  great  nations. 
We  recognize  that  in  the  present  stage 
of  man’s  development  armed  force  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  consequently  for  a  good  life. 
There  are  elements  of  lawlessness  and 
disorder,  both  outside  and  within  every 
State,  which  require  force  for  their 
repression.  An  armed  force  properly 
stands  for  order  and  justice.  To  allow 


this,  however,  is  not  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  armed  forces  as  they 
now  exist  among  the  great  nations,  nor 
that  war  between  these  has  a  moral 
justification. 

The  largeness  of  these  forces,  and 
their  constant  increase,  is  not  due  to 
the  needs  for  the  suppression  of  law¬ 
lessness,  but  to  considerations  of  the 
possibility  of  conflict  one  with  another. 
Thus  the  forces,  whose  true  purpose  is 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  justice, 
are  maintained  with  a  view  to  use  in  a 
purpose  which  is  a  violation  of  jus¬ 
tice.  In  so  far  as  the  armed  forces  of 
the  civilized  nations  are  used  against 
each  other  are  shaped  with  a  view  to 
such  use,  they  are  in  opposition  to  the 
sole  purpose  which  justifies  their  being. 
This  is  the  evil.  How  have  the  nations 
come  to  this  dilemma?  It  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  natural  growth.  Each  of  these 
States  represents  an  established  Gov¬ 
ernment  maintaining  that  order  and 
justice  which  is  necessary  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  a  civilized  society.  Each  is  a 
growth:  each  has  absorbed  the  many 
small  societies  and  petty  kingdoms 
which  have  in  the  past  occupied  the 
same  area.  Each,  during  this  growth, 
has  not  only  had  to  be  on  the  guard 
against  inimical  forces  within  itself, 
but  constantly  against  a  hostile  world 
without 

Thus  they  stand,  separate  and  on 
guard,  at  the  point  of  time  which  men 
In  this  part  of  the  world  mark  as  1906. 
The  way  of  relief  is  obvious.  It  is  by 
unity.  All  the  nations  that  stand  for 
order  and  justice  should  act  in  concert. 
Differences  that  occur  between  them 
ought  never  to  be  settled  by  the  method 
of  each  interested  party  insisting  on  its 
own  interpretation,  but  by  appeal  to 
justice. 

'The  distinction  Implied  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  treaties  in  the  nature  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  rise  between  nations  Is 
real.  There  are  differences  relating  to 
matters  of  fact,  termed  “juridical,”  and 
there  are  differences  which  rise  from 
conflicting  Interests  and  policies.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  classes  there  is  a  rad¬ 
ical  difference;  and  agreement  to  sub¬ 
mit  differences  of  the  latter  kind  to 
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arbitration  is  quite  another  matter 
from  agreement  regarding  the  other 
kind  only.  The  function  of  a  court 
dealing  with  differences  of  the  first 
kind  is  to  investigate  the  facts,  and  to 
give  an  award  according  to  the  finding. 
The  only  equitable  and  rational  ground 
on  which  judgment  could  be  based  In 
the  latter  kind  is  the  general  well-being 
of  mankind.  The  function  of  a  court 
dealing  with  this  class  of  dispute  would 
be  the  regulating  and  controlling  of 
living  forces.  It  has  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  such  a  court  would  have  a 
great  power  over  the  nations.  The  na¬ 
tions  attaching  to  it  would  surrender 
control  of  their  external  policy,  and 
would  come  into  different  relation  to 
each  other. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  objections 
will  be  based.  The  subjecting  of  the 
nation  to  the  control  of  an  outside 
authority  will,  in  itself,  as  a  surrender 
of  independence,  be  raised  as  an  objec¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  disqualify  the  scheme. 
To  regard  nations  as  isolated  entities 
is  fallacious.  Absolute  independence 
exists  only  in  the  imagination.  There 
is  no  European  nation  that  has  not  de¬ 
rived  the  greater  part  of  all  that  makes 
it  what  it  is  from  foreign  sources.  All 
that  is  good  in  the  lives  of  these  na¬ 
tions  has  been  contributed  to  by  each. 
Take  any  one  of  them,  look  at  its  in¬ 
dustry,  its  arts,  and  even  the  thoughts 
of  its  people,  and  then  imagine  what  it 
would  be  if  all  that  can  be  traced  as 
having  come  from  outside  sources, 
only  during  the  last  thousand  years, 
were  to  be  taken  away.  The  whole 
structure  collapses. 

Mankind  is  one.  When  men  talk  of 
their  nation’s  independence,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  this  truth  in  mind.  But 
what  the  objecting  ones  have  in  mind, 
when  they  speak  of  independence,  is 
absolute  freedom  of  the  nation  from 
control  by  any  authority  outside  itself. 
They  say  this  freedom  from  control  is 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  our 
“rights.”  They  speak  of  our  “rights” 
as  of  something  particularly  ours,  as 
certain  special  privileges.  But  the  idea 
is  utterly  fallacious.  We  have  no  such 
rights.  Ask  those  who  speak  about  the 


necessity  of  defending  our  “rights” 
what  they  mean,  and  what  rational 
answer  can  they  give? 

To  these  objectors  we  have  to  put  the 
question:  Do  they  wish  our  nation  to 
domineer  in  the  world  and  force  its 
will  on  other  peoples,  or  do  they  wish 
other  peoples  to  be  treated  considerate¬ 
ly  and  dealt  with  justly?  To  say  that 
they  all  do  desire  other  nations  to  be 
treated  justly  would  be  more  optimistic 
than  true.  But  there  are,  perhaps,  few 
among  them  who  would  not  say  they 
wish  justice  to  be  done,  and  who  do 
not  believe  that  they  wish  it.  If  they 
mean  anything  rational  when  they 
speak  of  our  “rights,”  it  is  that  they 
wish  right  and  justice  to  be  done.  But 
they  see  only  one  side  of  the  matter: 
they  are  thinking  of  preventing  our¬ 
selves  from  being  wronged,  and  not  at 
all  about  securing  other  nations  against 
wrong  from  us. 

Having  allowed  that  they  wish 
justice  to  be  done,  we  question  the  ob¬ 
jectors  further.  How  is  a  just  settle¬ 
ment  to  be  arrived  at  when  a  differ¬ 
ence  occurs  between  two  parties, 
whether  men  or  nations?  There  is  only 
one  way.  It  is  to  submit  the  matter, 
and  to  submit  it  without  reserve,  to  a 
capable  third  party  for  decision.  The 
man  who  refuses  to  do  this  is  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  justice.  The  position  of  one 
professing  a  desire  for  justice  and 
refusing  to  do  this  is  absurd.  The  in¬ 
sisting  by  any  man  on  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  dispute  is  partiality, 
while  justice  consists  in  impartiality. 
The  essence  of  justice  is  the  submission 
of  selfish  desires  to  the  larger  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  general  good.  If  men 
were  to  act  to  this  principle — or  rather 
want  of  principle — in  their  private  af¬ 
fairs,  society  would  be  impossible. 

A  man  of  good  sense  who  has  a 
dispute  with  another  will  never,  even 
if  he  be  absolutely  certain  that  he  is 
in  the  right,  refuse  to  submit  it  for 
settlement  to  a  properly  constituted 
authority;  because  he  knows  that  all 
men  feel  sure  they  are  right  when  in 
a  dispute,  though  they  are  nearly  all  in 
some  degree  mistaken,  and  because  he 
will  see  that  if  they  refused  to  take 
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this  course  they  could  not  live  a  good 
life  together.  The  verdict  may  go 
against  him — ^Judges  not  being  in* 
fallible— hut  he  knows  it  Is  better  to 
submit  to  It  than  to  gain  what  he 
claimed  by  violent  means.  Considera¬ 
tion  for  others,  tolerance  and  forbear¬ 
ance  are  virtues. 

Self-assertion  is  anti-social  and  im¬ 
moral,  and  the  mark  of  a  shallow  and 
narrow  mind.  And  morality  is  the 
same  for  nations  as  for  Individuals. 
That  which  Is  wrong  in  the  single  man 
is  not  less  wrong  in  the  nation.  The 
demand  which  is  made  on  the  man  to 
conform  to  the  good  life  of  society, 
calls  with  equal  force  on  every  nation 
to  conform  to  the  good  life  of  man¬ 
kind. 

The  truth  of  this  argument  cannot 
be  questioned.  There  is  no  way  of 
escape  from  the  position.  The  man 
who  wishes  to  have  Justice  done  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  must  allow  that  the 
only  way  to  get  it  is  by  their  placing 
all  differences  for  settlement  with  an 
independent  Judicial  authority.  Some 
of  the  objectors,  while  allowing  the 
truth  of  this  argument,  as  a  theory, 
will  say  that  it  would  not  succeed  in 
practice,  because  we  cannot  get  a  per¬ 
fect  Judicial  authority.  If  there  is  any 
reason  in  this  argument,  it  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  settlement  of  differ-' 
ences  between  individuals. 

All  Judges  are  more  or  less  partial, 
and  liable  to  give  erring  Judgments. 
Shall  it  be  said,  therefore,  that  it  is 
better  for  men  to  settle  their  private 
differences  by  the  assertion  of  force 
than  by  appeal  to  Justice? 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there 
is  no  authority,  either  existing  or  to 
be  found,  standing  in  the  same  dis¬ 
interested  and  independent  relation  to 
the  nations  as  does  a  Judge  to  indi¬ 
vidual  disputants,  and  consequently  dis¬ 
putes  between  nations  could  not  be 
settled  so  satisfactorily.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  expressing  that  tradi¬ 
tional  view,  which,  existing  as  a  prej¬ 
udice,  is  the  source  of  all  these  objec¬ 
tions,  that  all  other  peoples  are  inher¬ 
ently  hostile  to  us.  To  regard  all  men 
of  other  nations  as  devoid  of  Justice,  Is 


as  senseless  as  It  would  be  to  regard 
them  all  as  saints. 

It  happens,  however,  that  this  matter 
is  beyond  the  theoretical  stage.  The 
successful  issue  of  the  many  differences 
between  nations  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  arbitration  during  the  last 
fifty  years  proves  the  groundless  nature 
of  this  objection.  And  perhaps  it  may 
be  possible  to  form  a  better  interna¬ 
tional  Judicial  authority  than  those 
used  on  these  occasions.  The  impossi¬ 
bility  of  our  having  differences  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  exact  and  perfect  rule  is 
not  important;  but  that  we  settle  them 
Judicially,  by  use  of  the  best  means 
we  have,  is  of  supreme  importance. 
The  principle  Involved  affects  in  the 
deepest  way  the  well-being  of  man. 

It  is  implied  in  the  text  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  treaties  that,  besides  independence, 
the  “vital  Interests”  and  the  “honor” 
of  a  nation  would  be  endangered  by 
committal  without  reservation  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  If  the  foregoing  argument  is 
vrorth  anything,  it  proves  that  the  thor¬ 
ough  acceptance  of  arbitration  is  re¬ 
quired  by  Justice,  and  would  be  the 
best  course  for  us.  If  this  be  true,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can  ever 
clash  with  our  vital  interests.  It  is 
perhaps  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  term  has  been  used  as  pro¬ 
viding  an  excuse,  whenever  one  may 
be  desired,  for  a  refusal  to  submit  a 
difference  to  the  Arbitration  Court. 
And  how  can  our  honor  be  Jeopardized 
by  appeal  to  Justice?  Only  by  taking 
honor  to  mean  loyalty  to  that  concep¬ 
tion  of  conduct  that  requires  a  man  to 
personally  furnish  pain  to  any  other 
who  may  offend  him.  Can  this  code 
conception  of  honor,  based  on  a  brut¬ 
ish  plane  of  feeling  and  thought,  be 
taken  to  guide  our  nation?  Our  aver¬ 
age  citizen  Is  far  beyond  this.  True 
honor  requires  one  to  act  the  noblest 
part,  and  calls  for  the  strictest  loyalty 
to  Justice. 

To  make  resort  to  arbitration  by  the 
nations  a  success,  there  should  be  a 
capable,  impartial  and  stable  Judicial 
authority.  It  is  the  fact  that  no  such 
reliable  authority  exists  that  makes 
statesmen  shy  of  arbitration.  But  the 
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nations  have  not  yet  made  an  intelli¬ 
gent  attempt  to  form  such  an  authority. 
The  personnel  of  the  Arbitration  Court 
ought  to  have  permanent  existence,  and 
not  be  subject  to  the  choice  of  the  dis¬ 
putants,  as  is  the  method  with  the 
court  at  The  Hague,  since  such  choice 
Inclines  to  partiality.  Each  contract¬ 
ing  nation  should  choose  a  man,  or 
more  if  necessary,  as  a  member  of  the 
court. 

When  arranging  the  scheme,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  nations  should 
solemnly  pledge  their  respective  gov¬ 
ernments  and  peoples  to  select  a  man 
with  the  single  purpose  of  securing 
high  character,  capacity  and  impartial¬ 
ity.  It  should  be  agreed  that  the  men 
elected  shall  each  renounce  the  special 
claim  which  his  nation  has  on  him, 
and  shall  by  his  election  enter  into 
membership  of  all  the  contracting  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  thenceforward  to  the 
end  of  their  lives  their  bond  and  obliga¬ 
tion  shall  be  to  all  these  nations  alike. 
Each  man  elected  should  be  required 
to  make  a  solemn  pledge  to  do  his 
utmost  to  free  himself  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  party  interests,  and  to  make 
it  his  sole  regard  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  nations  by  the  impartial 
and  wise  conduct  of  the  court. 

A  neutral  language  should  be  chosen 
for  the  official  use  of  the  court.  The 
spreading  use  of  Esperanto  in  several 
nationi^  in  recent  years  proves  that 
such  a  language,  suitable  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  can  be  acquired  without  great 
difficulty.  Each  contracting  nation 
should  bind  itself  to  submit  to  the  court 
every  matter  of  difference  between  it 
and  the  other  contracting  nations 
which  they  fall  to  settle  diplomatically; 
and  they  should  agree  to  jointly  main¬ 
tain  the  court’s  authority.  The  court 
would  have  no  authority  over  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  any  nation.  Its  sole 
function  would  be  to  give  awards  in 
matters  of  difference  submitted  to  it. 
The  territorial  position  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  nations  should  be  recognized  as 
unalterable,  and  not  to  be  called  in 
question.  While  the  contracting  na¬ 
tions  would  be  bound  to  submit  to  the 
Arbitration  Court’s  decision  in  all  mat- 
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ters  placed  with  it,  the  standing  of  the 
court  would  be  only  that  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  these  nations,  subject  to  their 
control,  to  be  modified  and  reformed 
by  them  as  circumstances  may  show 
the  need. 

Which  nations  should  be  invited  to 
join  in  this  scheme?  A  little  considera¬ 
tion  makes  it  clear  that  all  cannot  be 
invited  to  join:  there  must  be  qualifi¬ 
cations.  It  is  essential  to  its  success 
that  the  members  of  the  Arbitration 
Court  be  men  of  high  character,  broad 
mind  and  world-wide  knowledge.  Only 
by  assurance  that  the  court  will  be 
formed  of  men  of  this  character  can 
the  great  nations  who  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned,  have  confidence  in  it.  Is  it  not 
likely  that  the  men  who  would  be 
elected  by  many  of  the  small  nations. 
If  they  were  invited  to  join,  would  fail 
to  reach  this  standard?  Then  let  the 
great  military  nations  form  the  scheme 
among  themselves.  It  could  be  started 
by  any  two  of  these,  if  the  others 
should  be  unwilling  to  join  at  first. 
'The  purpose  of  this  exclusion,  be  it 
understood,  is  simply  to  limit  the  power 
of  control  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  and 
the  right  of  election  of  arbiters;  it  is 
not  in  the  least  to  prevent  the  excluded 
nations  from  resorting  to  arbitration. 

We  have  before  us  an  evil  of  the 
gravest  nature.  Is  not  this  the  way  by 
which  we  can  overcome  it?  If  we  do 
not  shape  such  a  scheme,  it  will  not  be 
because  it  cannot  be  done,  nor  because 
we  can  give  a  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  try  to  do  it;  it  will  be  from 
timidity  and  sheer  mental  incapacity  to 
raise  ourselves  from  the  old  trodden 
round,  and  follow  the  guidance  of 
reason  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  better 
conditions.  The  order  of  the  world 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  our  will, 
however.  Human  society  tends  to 
unity;  and  the  change  is  constantly 
going  on,  regardless  of  what  govern¬ 
ments  do  or  fail  to  do.  That  aggre¬ 
gating  influence  which  has  formed  the 
great  States  does  not  cease  its  activity. 

Between  the  peoples  of  Europe  of  to¬ 
day  and  their  ancesters  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  there  is  a  great  difference. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  in  view 
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of  life  and  in  feeling  toward  other  na¬ 
tions.  There  is  now  a  far  higher  aver¬ 
age  general  knowledge  of  life  and  the 
world;  there  is  a  more  friendly  regard 
of  foreign  peoples;  and  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude  toward  war. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is 
a  great  State  that  takes  in  people  from 
all  the  European  nations;  and  there 
men  dwell  as  neighbors  who,  had  they 
remained  in  Europe,  might  have  been 
compelled  by  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  to  go  and  shoot  each  other.  This 
and  other  factors  have  wrought  a  great 
change  during  the  last  century.  There 
is  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  military  position  of  the  nations. 
In  every  great  military  nation  the 
number  of  people  who  oppose  war  is 
rapidly  growing:  and  the  more  intelli¬ 


gent  section  of  the  laboring  people  have 
seen  that  their  interests  are  alike  in  all 
nations,  and  they  have  denounced  war. 
International  congresses,  political  and 
industrial,  are  now  of  common  occur¬ 
rence.  Groups  of  workmen,  of  doctors, 
Journalists,  city  councilors  and  schol¬ 
ars  now  visit  other  nations,  and  are 
received  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and 
even  with  enthusiasm;  and  there  now 
exists  a  body  composed  of  members  of 
the  parliaments  of  all  nations  with  the 
purpose  of  promoting  peace.  Are  not 
these  things  significant? 

The  time  is  ripe.  To  unite  the  na¬ 
tions  in  Justice,  needs  only  the  sense 
to  see  the  way  and  the  will  to  take  it. 
The  eternal  Sphinx  is  putting  to  us  one 
of  her  silent  questions.  What  is  the 
answer  to  be? 


A  WAir. 


By  JOHN  B.  TABB. 

(From  the  Academy.) 

A  Poet  dreamed  me;  but  he  woke, 
And  with  the  slumber-thread 
Of  Memory,  the  morning  broke, 
And,  lo,  the  vision  fled! 

Henceforth  a  homeless  wanderer 
It  is  my  fate  to  be. 

Till  Memory  of  things  that  were 
Reclothe  and  shelter  me. 
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Silent  Opinions. 

(From  the  Spectator.) 


HILBNT  opinions  play  a  great 
part  in  tbe  anatomy  of 
character.  If  we  want  to 
know  what  a  man  is  we 
must  consider  not  so  much  what  he 
says — however  sincere  he  may  be — as 
what  he  is  inclined  to  think.  These 
mental  inclinations  are  born  with  a 
man,  or,  at  least,  are  the  outcome  of 
very  early  environment,  luey  point 
more  surely  than  any  other  peculiarity 
to  the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn,  and 
the  experience  of  life  has  little  effect 
upon  them.  A  man  taxed  with  his 
silent  opinions  Is  apt  to  disown  them. 
A  mental  inclination  turned  into  an 
axiom  always  looks  like  a  silly  gen¬ 
eralization.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  out  what  they  are, 
for  it  is  upon  their  silent  opinions  that 
men  act.  They  lie  at  the  root  of  po¬ 
litical  and  social  differences,  and  con¬ 
tinually  determine  conduct  both  in 
public  and  private  life. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  silent  opin¬ 
ion  still  held  by  a  great  many  per¬ 
sons  that  only  those  bom  to  a  certain 
position  in  life  ought  ever  to  bear 
rule,  and  that  all  those  so  born  have 
some  sort  of  ciaim  to  auiuority.  Those 
who  Inwardly  incline  to  the  opinion 
would  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  a 
given  officer  from  the  ranks,  or  a  suc¬ 
cessful  civil  official  who  began  life  at  a 
board-school,  has  a  right  to  his  post, 
or  does  not  fill  it  well.  Their  tacit 
opinion  does  not  destroy  their  power 
of  weighing  evidence,  but  it  greatly  in¬ 
fluences  their  attitude  toward  their 
fellow-creatures  and  toward  life.  There 
are  certain  of  the  nobler  qualities 


which  they  hardly  expect  in  those  be¬ 
low  them,  and  the  absence  of  which 
they  immediately  forgive.  They  ig¬ 
nore  the  common  claim  to  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  accord  to  the  majority  only 
the  miserable  birthright  of  excuse. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  mental  in¬ 
clination  very  often  makes  them  pe¬ 
culiarly  kind  and  (considerate.  If  rul¬ 
ing  comes  in  their  way,  they  are  dili¬ 
gent  in  the  work,  for  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  an  inborn  apti¬ 
tude,  and  their  cheerful  confidence 
helps  them  to  do  it  well. 

But  even  supposing  that  circum¬ 
stances  have  set  them  over  no  one, 
their  silent  opinion  makes  them  feel 
that  they  stand  upon  another  than 
the  common  platform.  The  peculiar 
sense  of  duty  which  this  feeling  cre¬ 
ates  in  good  people  precludes  in  the 
highest  class  that  complete  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  one’s  neighbor  which  is  the 
bane  and  boast  of  certain  portions  of 
English  society.  Among  women,  at 
least,  this  silent  opinion  may  be  a 
source  of  good.  They  are  at  home 
among  all  those  of  inferior  civilization, 
as  tlie  mother  of  a  family  is  at  home 
among  all  children.  They  are  perfectly 
ready  to  reprove  or  console,  and  count 
it  a  privilege  to  offer  sympathy  and 
succor. 

A^in,  there  is  an  exactly  opposite 
silent  opinion  held  by  many  persons 
that  all  social  distinctions  are  artifi¬ 
cial-imaginary  demarcations,  like  the 
equator  and  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  Invented  for  convenience. 
They  are  Inclined  to  think  that  all  real 
differences  are  differences  of  charac- 
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ter,  &Q(1  all  other  differences  those  of 
«ayironment  and  circumstance.  For 
the  most  part  they  neither  refuse  to 
accept  nor  to  give  the  de(ference  usual- 
iy  accorded  to  rank.  They  do  not  wish 
to  be  thought  snobs,  nor  yet  socialists, 
and  they  have  not  the  least  desire  to 
protest  against  the  existing  order  of 
things. 

As  a  rule  they  do  not  feel  toward 
the  mass  of  men  half  so  much  affection 
as  those  who  regard  themselves  as 
providentially  set  over  them.  We  all 
like  our  children  better  than  our 
brothers  and  Bisters.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  an  intimacy  and  a  form  of 
sympathy  untinged  with  pity  or  indul¬ 
gence  that  are  seldom  possible  except 
between  contemporaries.  They  know 
most  about  their  fellow-creatures  who 
inwardly  feel  themselves  to  be  on  the 
same  level  with  them,  and  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  make  a  virtue  of  submission, 
nor  a  sin  of  independence.  Men  are 
most  often  justly  judged  by  their 
equals. 

Perhaps  the  most  silent  of  all  silent 
opinions  are  those  held  by  many  per¬ 
sons  about  literature  and  the  arts, 
which,  while  not  confined  to  unin¬ 
structed  persons,  are  the  outcome  of 
invincible  ignorance.  There  are  still 
men  and  women  who  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  regard  literature  as  something 
invented  to  instruct  boys,  amuse  men, 
and  make  a  living  for  ill-mannered 
people  with  long  hair. 

The  odd  thing  about  these  ignorant 
persons  is  that  they  have  very  often 
learned  a  good  deal.  They  have  made 
answers  on  examination  papers — and 
made  them  in  good  faith — ^which  would 
appear  to  prove  their  knowledge  of 
what  literature  has  stood  for  in  the 
formation  of  national  character  and  of 
universal  history;  but  they  still  regard 
letters  in  the  li^ht  of  a  lesson  or  a 
pastime,  and  no  more.  Of  course, 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  admit 
all  this.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
openly  admitted  nowadays.  They  pay 
their  conventional  verbal  homage  to 
the  great  names  of  the  past,  and  make 
their  social  obeisance  or  act  of  conde¬ 


scension  to  any  one  whose  greatness 
they  are  credibly  assured  of  in  the 
present.  They  do  not  necessarily  be¬ 
long  to  any  particular  section  of  so¬ 
ciety.  They  may  be  soldiers  or  shop¬ 
keepers,  dukes  or  stock  brokers — they 
all  show  the  same  bent  of  mind. 

A  like  silent  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  arts  is,  oddly  enough,  to  be 
found  not  only  among  educated,  but 
among  intellectual  people.  There  are 
numbers  of  intellectual  men  who  take 
a  deep  delight  in  literature  to  whom 
pictures  are  of  the  nature  of  pretty 
furniture  and  music  an  agreeable 
noise.  Not  only  are  they  silent  about 
their  views,  they  are  very  often  de¬ 
ceitful  about  them — but  real  artists 
find  them  out.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
feel  any  reasoned  conviction  that  their 
instinctive  opinion  is  the  right  one. 
They  are  too  well  aware  of  what  great 
men  liave  said  about  the  arts  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  hearts  that  they  are  in¬ 
significant. 

But  for  all  that,  their  pleasure  in 
looking  at  pictures  is  analogous  to 
that  which  many  women  take  in  look¬ 
ing  at  shops,  and  their  appreciation  of 
music  approaches  no  nearer  to  that  of 
the  humblest  musician  than  a  baby’s 
delight  in  jingle  approaches  to  the 
sense  of  enchantment  created  in  the 
minds  of  mature  men  by  a  recognition 
of  poetic  inspiration. 

Most  men  have  some  silent  opinions 
about  women,  and  most  women  about 
men.  There  are  certain  types  of  face, 
certain  kinds  of  manner,  certain  meth¬ 
ods  of  expression  even,  for  which 
many  men  and  women  are  utterly  con¬ 
demned  in  the  minds  of  some  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  A  disposition  to 
dislike  certain  types  of  face  is  at  times 
so  strong  as  to  suggest  a  previous  ex¬ 
istence.  We  do  not  openly  say  that  all 
women  with  such-and-such  eyebrows 
are  hard-hearted,  or  that  a  man  must 
be  a  charlatan  if  the  color  of  his  eyes 
and  hair  contradict  one  another;  but 
we  act  continually  upon  notions  hard¬ 
ly  less  unreasonable. 

Educated  men  with  small  vocabu¬ 
laries,  for  instance,  are  divided  as  a 
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rule  by  clever  women  into  fools  by 
birtb  and  self-made  fools,  according  to 
whether  their  want  of  equipment  be 
ascribed  to  natnre  or  to  affectation. 
To  the  first  they  are  indifferent;  to 
the  latter  they  have  almost  always  a 
more  or  less  active  dislike.  Such  men 
are  often  able,  a  fact  their  own  sex 
invariably  recognize.  The  man  whose 
words  are  few  and  ill-chosen  may  be 
a  man  of  prompt  and  reasoned  action, 
who,  having  been  brought  up  among 
the  silent  wise  or  the  garrulous  silly, 
deprecates  the  waste  of  pains  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  game  of  talk.  All  mental 
athletes  bore  him  Just  as  physical  ath¬ 
letics  bore  others. 

In  the  same  way,  the  fact  that  a 
man  pretends  to  know  no  more  words 
than  a  savage  may  be  a  matter  of 
awkward  though  genuine  humility — a 
fear  of  pretending  to  a  culture  he  does 
not  possess — or  an  act  of  superficial 
conformity  to  a  passing  fashion  among 
a  small  set.  It  may  have  no  more  to 
do  with  his  real  mind  than  an  ugly 
figure  or  an  ill-cut  coat.  Circum¬ 
stances  will  sometimes  convince  even 
a  clever  woman  of  these  facts  so  far 
as  a  given  man  is  concerned,  but  she 
will  never  alter  her  silent  opinion  as 
to  the  generality. 

Clever  women  are  very  hard  on  the 
men  they  imagine  to  be  fools.  Able 


men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  at  all 
hard  on  women  they  know  to  be  stu¬ 
pid.  Where  youth  and  beauty  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  fact  is  easily  understood; 
but  youth  and  beauty  by  no  means 
explain  the  whole  of  this  phenomenon. 
Many  men  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  kind  of  mental  power  in  women 
which  we  colloquially  call  “brains” 
exists  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  common 
sense,  and  serves  only  to  carry  them 
with  fatiguing  rapidity  through  verbal 
fallacies  to  a  false  conclusion. 

Is  it  the  duty  of  the  rational  man 
to  bring  all  his  silent  opinions  to  the 
bar  of  reason,  and  endeavor  to  root 
them  out  if  they  cannot  stand  a  strict 
examination?  We  think  not.  It  is 
only  when  silent  opinions  cease  to  be 
silent  and  partake  of  the  nature  of 
propaganda  that  they  do  harm.  Tyr¬ 
annies  and  revolutions,  cruel  prejudices 
and  retrograde  conclusions,  may  all 
owe  their  origin  to  unreasonable  men¬ 
tal  proclivities  Incontinently  expressed; 
but  the  man  who  wrestles  too  hard  to 
straighten  his  natural  bent  of  mind 
is  likely  to  destroy  his  efficiency,  and 
the  woman  who  is  too  anxious  to  avoid 
the  guide  of  prejudice  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  injure  her  faculty  for  intuition. 
To  a  great  extent  we  must  be  content 
to  take  people  as  we  find  them — in¬ 
cluding  ourselves. 
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The  Valley  of  Briefny 

and  Its  Romance. 

By  r.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 

(Prom  Chambers’s  Journal.) 


HUT  away  from  the  busy 
world  by  a  glittering  lake  to 
the  west  and  a  ring  of  fan¬ 
tastic  mountains  to  north, 
east  and  south,  the  lovely  valley  of 
Briefny  lies  smiling  before  its  infre¬ 
quent  visitors,  unaltered  in  a  single 
physical  feature  since  the  day,  nearly 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  fair 
and  false  woman  committed  the  deed 
which  made  the  place  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  her  time,  and  through  It 
wrought  the  overthrow  of  the  nation. 
Briefny  is  now  nothing  but  a  name. 
You  may  search  in  vain  for  it  in  the 
map  of  County  Leitrim,  although  at 
the  time  of  the  tragedy,  and  for  many 
centuries  afterward,  it  was  famous;  it 
then  gave  a  title  to  the  head  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  family,  and  comprised  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  country.  The  Principality  of 
Briefny  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  County  Leitrim,  the  County  Cavan, 
as  it  is  now  called,  and  a  pan  of  Ros¬ 
common,  where  the  O’Rourkes’  posses¬ 
sions  touched  those  of  the  great  O’Con¬ 
nor  tribe. 

Leitrim  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  poorest  county  in  Ireland,  yet  be¬ 
neficent  nature  has  gifted  the  lonely 
land  with  a  glorious  dower  of  beauty; 
and,  despite  the  vast  tracts  of  bog  and 
moor  which  take  up  thousands  of  acres 
of  its  surface,  Luere  are  many  patches 
of  land  scattered  here  and  there  all 
over  the_dlstrict  which  possess  an  al¬ 
most  abnormal  fertility.  Moreover, 
tbe  mountain  slopes  grow  certain 


classes  of  pasturage  which  afford  le- 
licious  feeding  both  for  cattle  and 
Sx.eep.  It  is  altogether  a  pastoral 
country,  and  the  beautiful  animals 
which  may  be  seen  everywhere  as  you 
glide  through  it  in  the  train  that  links 
it  to  the  outer  world  seem  to  find  very 
toothsome  picking  among  the  rushy 
fields,  with  their  comfortable  shelter 
of  ragged  hedgerows  which  are  at  once 
picturesque  and  slovenly. 

It  is  a  land  of  lake  and  mountain. 
One  ''f  its  lakes  is  the  second  largest 
in  Ireland;  and  from  its  deep,  clear 
waters  the  king  of  Irish  rivers,  the 
lordlv  Shannon,  draws  the  beginnings 
of  itj  strength.  There  are  several  oth¬ 
ers  of  considerable  size,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Innumerable  little  lakelets  .iropr^ed 
down  among  tbe  hills  like  fairy  mir¬ 
ror.?.  It  possesses  many  teautlfu’ 
strerches  of  woodland. 

In  Jld  days,  a  couple  of  generations 
back,  Leitrim  possessed  a  number  of 
county  families  who  from  one  cause  er 
another  have  melted  away.  It  is  pitia¬ 
ble  to  see  the  fine  old  country  houses 
that  stand  neglected  and  forsaken 
among  ancestral  woods,  no  longer  cen¬ 
ters  of  culture  and  hospitality,  but  for¬ 
lorn  wrecks  left  to  the  mercy  of  wind 
and  weather,  derelicts  upon  the  shores 
of  time.  Alas  for  the  “old  order’’  that 
has  passed  away!  And  who  can  tell 
what  will  be  the  development  of  the 
new?  We  can  only  foresee  that  to 
Irish  hearts  it  will  always  seem  that 
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“old  things  were  best,”  that  being  a 
characteristic  of  the  race. 

The  Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway  skirts 
the  valley  of  Briefny,  which,  did  the 
tourist  but  know,  is  no  longer  difficult 
of  access.  There  is  a  busy,  prosperous 
little  town,  Dnimabaire,  which  now 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  district; 
there  is  a  railway  station,  where  vehi¬ 
cles  can  be  found  for  the  asking;  and, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  a  capital  hotel, 
a  rare  thing  in  remote  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land. 

This  little  town  is  in  itself  an  inter¬ 
esting  place.  It  grew  up  round  a 
stronghold  of  the  O’Rourkes,  and  the 
ru.ns  of  that  once  splendid  abode  bear 
witness  to  the  greatness  of  the  extinct 
family.  They  were  a  great  race  in 
their  time,  their  princes  men  of  re¬ 
nown,  not  only  as  mighty  men  of  war, 
but  as  being  sage  in  council  and  men 
of  wide  culture,  "princes  of  learning 
and  piety,  lords  of  charity  and  hospi¬ 
tality,”  the  annalists  record,  foes  to  be 
fearetl,  friends  to  be  conciliated,  devot¬ 
ed  sons  of  the  old  Celtic  Church,  who 
held  their  heads  high  even  through 
Tudor  times,  and  later,  until  the  iron 
hand  of  Cromwell  crushed  them  to 
earth.  It  is  said  that  a  deed  done  with¬ 
in  the  four  walls  of  that  ruined  hall, 
which  still  overshadows  a  beautiful 
modern  residence  erected  in  its  shelter, 
hastened  the  ruin  of  the  great  family. 
Here  was  held  that  most  memorable 
event,  celebrated  in  song  and  legend: 

O’Rourke’s  noble  feast  will  ne’er  be  for- 
grot 

By  those  who  were  there  and  those  who 
were  not; 

for  those  who  were  there  paid  with 
their  life-blood  for  the  banquet,  and 
those  who  were  not  took  bitter  ven¬ 
geance  upon  tbe  traitorous  host  who 
thus  violated  all  the  laws  of  hospitality 
so  dear  to  Celtic  hearts.  Aias!  the 
pages  of  Irish  history  are  frequentiy 
darkened  by  the  stories  of  such  deeds 
of  treachery,  and  it  is  poor  consoia- 
tion  to  remember  that  few  nations  are 
free  of  records  as  dark  and  merciless. 

Through  the  town  dances  a  bright 
and  brimming  river  famed  for  its  sal¬ 


mon;  it  washes  the  feet  of  a  beautiful 
promontory  upon  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  in  Celtic 
times  a  seat  of  learning  of  great  re¬ 
pute,  founded  and  supported  by  the 
O’Rourkes.  After  the  Norman  invad¬ 
ers  broke  the  power  of  the  old  Celtic 
hierarchy,  the  abbey  passed  under  the 
then  new  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  and  the 
establishment  flourished  until  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  monasteries  in  'Tudor 
times  began  its  destruction,  which  was 
completed  by  Cromwell  a  century 
later.  But  the  ruins  are  beautiful  and 
imposing,  a  striking  object  in  a  lovely 
landscape.  The  delicate  tracery  of  the 
east  window  is  still  a  marvel  of  artistic 
workmanship,  standing  in  its  old  posi¬ 
tion,  with  only  the  blue  of  the  misty 
skies  to  replace  the  splendors  of  its 
painted  glass.  The  cloisters  are  al¬ 
most  perfect;  the  outlines  of  a  noble 
refectory  can  be  traced  in  the  smooth 
turf  which  now  carpets  the  floors. 

Many  of  the  old  families  in  the 
neighborhood  have  the  privilege  of 
burying  their  dead  in  the  precincts, 
which  are  still  hallowed  in  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  and  many  traditions 
linger  round  the  silent,  solitary  spot. 
’The  people  of  the  neighborhood  hold 
these  ruins  in  great  veneration.  EJarly 
in  the  last  century  a  Cromwellian  fam¬ 
ily,  to  whom  the  Lord  Protector  gave 
the  abbey  and  its  lands,  actually  built 
a  residence  with  material  quarried 
from  the  ancient  walls,  and  much  an¬ 
gry  feeling  was  aroused  all  over  the 
district,  which  culminated  in  a  fierce 
outburst  of  invective  when  the  head 
of  the  bouse,  with  a  lordly  disregard 
of  what  he  called  silly  superstition, 
used  the  font  as  a  feeding  trough  for 
his  pigs. 

Coincidences  are  curious  things:  at 
the  present  day  the  fine  Georgian 
house  is  an  empty  ruin,  and  the  fam¬ 
ily,  once  ranking  with  the  wealthiest 
and  most  Influential  in  tbe  county, 
exists  no  longer;  but  the  abbey  stands 
uigh  above  the  rusliing  river,  and  the 
font  is  back  inside  the  walls.  People 
will  tell  you  that  how  it  returned  to 
its  place  in  the  west  end  of  the  church 
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is  a  mystery;  but  Ireland,  from  east 
to  west,  is  full  of  such  legends. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
the  gleaming  expanse  of  Lough  Gill 
(“The  Shining  Lake,”  as  its  Gaelic 
name  denotes)  bursts  upon  the  view. 
Never  was  a  lake  more  aptly  named; 
its  waters  mirror  with  crystalline  ac¬ 
curacy  the  whole  of  the  wild  scene 
through  which  the  road  winds  in  gra¬ 
cious  curves.  To  the  left  of  the  road 
it  stretches  away  into  unknown  dis¬ 
tances,  it  seems,  for  a  soft  mist  folds 
the  rugged  mountains  to  the  south  and 
west  until  they  appear  to  melt  into  the 
skies.  It  is  a  scene  of  tranquil  beauty, 
possessing  a  restfulness  full  of  su¬ 
preme  charm.  To  the  right,  natural 
planting,  wild  and  fantastic,  clothes 
the  base  of  the  hills  which  soon  will 
burst  in  all  their  grotesque  beauty 
upon  your  sight.  You  catch  glimpses 
of  deep  glades,  in  early  summer  car¬ 
peted  with  wild  hyacinths,  wood-anem¬ 
ones,  primroses — a  veritable  garden  of 
the  fairies  under  arching  boughs  light¬ 
ly  clothed  In  dainty  green. 

Now  these  woods  are  rich  In  autum¬ 
nal  coloring,  gorgeous  reds  and  yel¬ 
lows,  with  the  dainty  gold  of  the 
larches  rising  above  the  heavier 
masses  of  leaves.  Here  a  beautiful 
waterfall  comes  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock  down  a  steep  incline,  to  foam 
through  a  little  bridge  beneath  your 
feet  and  lose  Itself  in  the  peaceful 
bosom  of  the  lake.  It  is  all  so  still 
that  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  road  you  can  hear  the  sound  of 
falling  water,  with  Its  merry  rushing 
voices  making  music  In  the  trees. 

A  steep  ascent  brings  you  in  full 
view  of  the  singular  scene  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  whole  district.  Dru- 
mahaire,  translated  into  English, 
means  the  “Ridge  of  the  Two  Air- 
demons;”  and  certainly  the  scene  be¬ 
fore  you  looks  as  if  demons  had  played 
pitch-and-toss  with  these  fantastic 
hills.  One  over  another  they  rise  into 
the  weirdest  of  forms,  suggesting 
strange  thoughts  as  to  bow  Nature  in 
her  maddest  mood  must  have  created 
the  landscape  surrounding  you. 


In  the  background,  rising  to  a  height 
of  several  hundred  feet  above  its  fel¬ 
lows,  is  a  huge  projection  resembling  a 
mammoth  mushroom,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  have  labelled  O’Rourke’s  Table; 
farther  on  another  amorphous  mass  is 
called  his  Chair;  while  round  these 
two  dominating  heights  the  hills  re¬ 
semble  nothing  so  much  as  a  wave  of 
a  primeval  ocean  lashed  to  fury  by 
some  primeval  cyclone,  and  frozen  at 
their  wildest  moment  of  turmoil  by  a 
demon-hand.  Mountains,  some  of  them 
weird  and  strange  in  their  outline,  soar 
up  behind  these  grotesque  foothills,  the 
little  wisps  of  fleecy  cloud  which  are 
floating  about  them  enhancing  their 
height;  and  now,  as  we  gain  the  very 
summit  of  the  pass,  the  whole  of  the 
fair  valley  which  Moore  in  his  pretty 
lyric  tells  us  “lay  smiling”  before  an 
injured  husband’s  eyes  is  spread  below 
us.  Verily,  a  lovely  scene! 

As  we  descend  the  hill,  the  lake  wid¬ 
ens  out  to  meet  a  beautiful  island  that 
basks  upon  its  bosom,  reflected  back 
line  for  line  in  the  bright  water  until 
it  looks  as  if  suspended  in  mid-air. 
Nearer  to  us,  on  the  lake  shore,  we 
can  see  a  solitary  tower  rise  up  among 
the  green.  It  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  mighty  castle  in  which  the  Prince 
of  Briefny  of  the  twelfth  century  left 
his  wife  in  perfect  security,  as  he  be¬ 
lieved;  and  there  be  returned  from  a 
successful  foray  to  find  her  gone  and 
bis  house  despoiled  by  the  rival  from 
whom  he  had  won  her  years  before. 
She  is  one  of  the  heroines  of  history, 
this  beautiful  Devorgilla,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Meath,  and  herself  a  Queen 
of  Beauty.  Surely,  great  loveliness  is 
a  dangerous  gift,  even  when  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  great  accomplishments 
and  all  the  learning  of  the  time,  which 
we  are  told  this  Irish  princess  pos¬ 
sessed. 

’This  lady  was  not  only  supremely 
beautiful,  but,  as  the  annalists  tell  us, 
rlcuiy  dowered  with  "great  store  of 
gold  and  Jewels,  besides  much  house¬ 
hold  stuff,  cattle,  and  servants.”  In 
fact,  she  was  the  great  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  market  of  the  day.  Of 
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course,  every  unmarried  prince  and 
king  in  Ireland  vras  at  her  feet.  Equal¬ 
ly,  of  course,  she  set  her  heart  upon 
lue  wrong  man. 

This  was  Dermot  MacMurrough,  the 
greatest  warrior  of  his  time,  king  of 
the  richest  province — Leinster — and 
lue  Wiliest  diplomatist  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Ireland.  We  must  not 
iiiink  of  him  as  a  mere  brave  savage. 
No,  Dermot  MacMurrough  had  received 
the  highest  education  possible  at  that 
uate.  He  had  been  carefully  educated 
by  a  learned  tutor,  whose  works  are 
still  with  us. 

Th'?  famous  “Book  of  Leinster," 
which  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of 
the  National  Collection  in  the  Dublin 
Museum,  was  compiled  lor  the  use  of 
his  illustrious  pupil  by  the  erudite 
monk  who  had  charge  of  the  future 
i^.ng.  He  had  mastered  the  art  of 
penmansiiip,  for  his  signature  remains 
to  this  day  upon  a  charter  whereby  he 
granted  certain  endowments  to  an  ab¬ 
bey  in  Kilkenny;  and  he  had  Latin — 
the  colloquial  Latin  of  the  time — on 
the  tip  oi  his  tongue,  for  he  could  hold 
converse  in  that  language  with  Henry 
II.,  uimself  no  mean  scholar. 

But  he  was,  under  all  this  superfi¬ 
cial  culture,  essentially  a  villain  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Truth,  honor.  Justice, 
were  mere  names  to  him.  Yet  he  was 
a  great  general,  an  energetic  ruler,  and 
a  man  of  powerful  personality,  other¬ 
wise  he  could  never  have  accomplished 
the  evil  work  which  has  rendered  his 
name  infamous  for  all  time. 

Shortly  before  he  came  a-wooing  to 
the  Princess  Devorgilla  he  had  deeply 
Involved  himself  with  Holy  Church. 
In  the  very  year  of  his  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Leinster  he  had  harried 
the  city  of  Kildare,  carried  off  the 
Abbess  of  St.  Bridget’s  great  founda¬ 
tion  there,  and  married  her  to  one  of 
his  boon  companions.  Tbe  lady  was 
of  his  own  wild  blood.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  she  was  not  an 
unwilling  bride;  by  the  slight  account 
we  have  of  her  she  appears  not  to  have 
bethought  herself  of  her  crime  until 
age  had  tamed  the  heyday  in  her 


luiood,  because  we  read  that  many 
years  after  the  event  she  retired  into 
the  Donvent  of  Clonmacnoise,  and 
died  “after  penance”  in  a  good  old  age. 
Dermot  for  this  daring  action  was  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  the  Church  when  he 
won  the  affections  of  Devorgilla,  in¬ 
spiring  her  with  a  love  that  lived  and 
burned  deeply  for  twenty  long  and 
bitter  years. 

But  the  King  of  Meath  would  have 
none  of  the  man’s  wooing.  Himself 
“a  pillar  of  justice  and  an  upholder  of 
all  virtue,”  as  the  Four  Masters  re¬ 
cord,  he  drove  away  the  sacrilegious 
prince,  and  married  his  daughter  to 
Tierney  or  Terence  O’Rourke,  Prince 
of  Briefny,  a  younger,  better  man, 
who  loved  the  princess  entirely,  and 
vexed  her  not  at  all,  we  are  told.  For 
twenty  years  she  lived  with  him.  These 
wild  hills,  that  lovely  lake,  had  they 
voices,  might  tell  us  of  eyes  uplifted 
to  this  very  pass,  of  bitter  tears  shed 
in  vain.  Those  broken  walls  rising 
into  the  misty  sunshine  could  speak  of 
angry  words,  or,  worse,  of  cold  con¬ 
tempt  that  drove  the  loving  husband 
to  the  brink  of  despair.  Or  perhaps, 
being  a  wise  and  crafty  woman,  she 
put  a  smiling  face  above  a  burning 
heart,  and  waited  her  opportunity. 

After  twenty  years  it  came.  Neither 
Dermot  nor  herself  was  young.  The 
years  that  intervened  between  her  love¬ 
less  marriage  and  the  day  when  at 
last  she  found  herself  free  to  gain  her 
heart’s  desire  had  branded  the  man 
with  whom  she  fled  with  many  a  dark 
crime.  He  had  married  and  was  the 
father  of  a  daughter  who  had  her  own 
romance  in  afterdays.  He  had  many 
enemies  and  few  friends;  but  he  was 
a  great  and  powerful  prince,  and  wide¬ 
ly  feared  if  universally  hated,  as  events 
proved. 

We  have  the  record  of  his  life,  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  who  knew  him  well:  his 
faithful  valet,  secretary,  and  hench¬ 
man,  who  certainly  loved  him  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  who  places  his  actions 
in  the  best  possible  light.  To  nim  the 
carrying  off  of  the  Princess  of  Briefny 
and  the  despoiling  of  her  abandoned 
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husband’s  house,  so  far  from  being  a 
disgraceful  action,  was  a  triumph  of 
which  to  boast  for  all  time.  It  is 
quite  evident  from  the  gusto  with 
which  he  records  the  event  that  he 
himself  took  part  in  it. 

O'Rourke  had  been  summoned  to  a 
mighty  muster  of  all  the  lords  of  his 
province.  He  had  far  to  ride,  the  flow¬ 
er  of  his  army  followed  in  his  train, 
and  Devorgiila  knew  it  would  be  long 
before  he  returned  from  the  west.  By 
the  hand  of  her  young  brother,  who, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  was  devoted 
to  Dermot  MacMurrough’s  cause,  she 
sent  her  old  love  a  cryptic  message, 
which  at  once  brought  him  to  her  side. 
Lightly  they  rode  away  together.  All 
her  gold  and  jewels,  her  rich  household 
stuff,  her  cattle,  and  servants,  accom¬ 
panied  them  in  their  flight  through 
these  very  mountains,  up  this  self¬ 
same  pass,  possibly  under  such  a  soft, 
misty  sky  as  overhangs  the  scene  at 
this  moment — a  scene  which  she  never 
saw  again. 

The  elderly  lovers  reached  the  palace 
of  Ferns,  in  County  Wexford,  in  safe¬ 
ty,  and  for  a  brief  time  were  left  in 
peace;  but  then  all  Ireland  uprose 
against  MacMurrough.  Thunders  from 
the  Church  bade  him  restore  the  lady 
and  her  portion.  Dermot  fought  brave¬ 
ly,  .and  for  a  time  held  his  own  against 
overwhelming  odds;  but  numbers  pre¬ 
vailed  over  strategy,  and  the  prize  was 
wrung  from  him,  for  a  time  at  least. 
Devorgiila,  however,  did  not  return  to 
her  husband,  but  took  sanctuary  in 
the  Convent  of  Clonmacnoise,  until  at 
last  she  stole  back  to  Dermot,  accom¬ 
panying  him  on  his  fatal  Journey  to 
England  and  the  presence  of  Henry 
II.,  to  whom  he  made  appeal  for  help 
against  his  foes. 

Now,  the  conquest  of  Ireland  had 
long  been  a  fixed  Idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  greatest  monarch  of  his  time,  yet 
he  was  slow  to  take  up  another  man’s 
private  quarrel  even  for  the  sake  of 
flavoring  his  own  ultimate  ends;  but 
be  showed  Dermot  the  way.  Although 
he  would  net  act  in  person  in  such  a 
oausc,  he  pointed  out  to  the  keen  Irish 


diplomat  where  help  was  to  be  found. 

In  Wales  there  were  many  Anglo- 
Norman  adventurers — wild  spirits, 
leaders  of  as  wild  men — eager  for  the 
fray  and  the  plunder  that  followed 
hard  upon  it.  They  were  all  related 
by  ties  of  blood — FitzGeralds,  Pitz- 
Henrys,  FitzMaurices,  Barrys,  Pren- 
dergasts — a  horde  hungry  for  prey  and 
only  too  eager  for  such  an  opportunity 
as  that  which  now  offered  Itself.  Hen¬ 
ry  had  in  his  hands  a  bull  from  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  authorizing  him  to  take 
possession  of  Ireland  and  subdue  her 
people  to  the  perfect  obedience  of 
Rome;  but  he  sent  others  to  do  his 
dirty  work,  and  well  or  Ill  they  did  It, 
avenging  Dermot  fully  upon  his  ad¬ 
versaries,  and  Introducing  a  fresh  ele¬ 
ment  of  strife  into  a  Tand  already  tom 
asunder  by  divisions. 

It  is  a  pitiful  story  that  of  the  inva¬ 
sions  which  followed  rapidly  upon  the 
first  incursion  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
adventurers.  They  in  their  turn  tried 
to  master  Dermot,  who  then  called  in 
another  and  more  powerful  ally,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  fair  daughter  Eva 
in  marriage.  This  was  the  great 
Strongbow,  whose  altar-tomb  forms  a 
feature  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  th: 
Holy  Trinity,  commonly  called  Christ 
Church,  in  Dublin.  Before  Strongbow 
had  completed  his  work  and  subdued 
the  whole  of  southern  and  eastern  Ire¬ 
land,  Dermot  died  of  a  nameless  dis¬ 
ease,  forsaken  by  all  save  and  except 
the  faithful  valet  w‘ho  loved  him  with 
a  love  passing  the  love  of  a  woman, 
and  WiiO  spent  the  end  of  his  life  in 
writing  the  record  of  his  beloved  mas¬ 
ter’s  acnievements,  wmch  record  abides 
among  us  to  this  day. 

Dermot  did  not  live  to  see  the  utter 
ruin  he  had  wrought  in  his  native  land, 
but  his  partner  in  guilt  lived  long. 
She  left  him  and  took  refuge  in  Melll- 
font  Abbey,  in  what  was  once  her 
father’s  kingdom  of  Meath,  but  which 
was  being  formed  into  the  Elnglisb  Pale 
during  the  last  years  of  her  long  life. 
There  she  lived  to  see  her  country  tom 
to  pieces,  deluged  In  blood,  and 
scorched  with  fire  by  the  men  whom 
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her  lover  had  brought  over  to  fight  his 
battles. 

But  her  last  years  were  spent  in 
Ijrkocl  works,  if  we  measure  them  by  the 
0tandard  of  her  time.  Among  other 
great  gifts  to  the  Church,  she  built 
the  Nuns’  Chapel  at  Clonmacnoise, 
which  still  exists  a  striking  ruin,  with 
a  beautiful  groined  roof.  “Of  her 
charities  there  was  no  end,’’  the  chron¬ 


iclers  relate;  and  at  last  she  died  at  a 
great  age,  when,  we  are  informed, 
“she  hau  a  peaceful  enu.ng.’’  Poor 
woman!  she  had  drunk  life  to  the  lees. 

But  the  sun  is  sinking  into  the  mists 
of  evening;  a  path  of  glory  rests  upon 
the  waters.  There  is  peace  at  evening 
tide.  Sweet  valley  of  Briefny,  good 
by,  good  by! 


auie 


PARTING  AND  MELTING. 


By  LAURLNCL  BINYON. 

CTrom  Temple  Bar.) 

When  we  are  parted,  the  world  ails. 

Life  wants,  the  pulse  of  it  falls  slack; 

The  wind  stings,  and  the  clouds  roll  back; 
Wishes  fly  far  as  absent  sails; 

And  in  the  mind  old  mournful  tales 
Murmur,  and  toss  an  echo  back. 

In  all  things  fair  is  found  some  lack. 

Light  cares  grow  heavy,  and  pleasure  stales. 

But  when  from  far  in  the  thronged  street 
Our  eyes  each  other  leap  to  find, 

O  when  at  last  our  arms  enwind, 

And  on  our  lips  our  longings  meet. 

The  world  glows  new  rwith  each  heart-bent. 
Love  is  come  home.  Life  is  enshrined. 
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The  Limits  of  Tire  Insurance. 

By  r.  HARCOURT  KITCHIN. 

(From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


HEN  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  were  able  to  turn  their 
thoughts  from  the  present 
overwhelming  disaster  to  the 
future  rebuilding  of  their  city,  they 
probably  for  the  first  time  discovered 
the  necessary  limitations  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance.  I  say  for  the  first  time,  because 
they  must  have  been  very  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  if,  until  then, 
they  had  read  their  insurance  policies 
at  all.  The  perifsal  of  these  policies — 
those  of  them  which  are  not  burned 
or  burled — must  in  many  cases  now 
give  their  possessors  very  little  satis¬ 
faction. 

An  earthquake,  as  a  cause  of  fire,  is 
an  “act  of  God.”  against  which  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies  not  unnaturally  try 
to  protect  themselves,  and  in  most 
countries  fires  arising  from  such  a 
cause  bring  no  liability  upon  fire 
offices.  The  principal  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  so  that  It  happens  that  only 
three  British  fire  offices  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  ruled  out  altogether  the  in¬ 
direct  as  well  as  the  direct  conse¬ 
quences  of  earthquakes.  There  were, 
however,  other  important  limitations 
in  all  the  San  Francisco  fire  Insurances 
which  will  considerably  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  which  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  here  and  in  America  will  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  work  of  rebuilding. 
But  it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss 
these  limitations  in  any  detail,  since 
most  of  my  readers  are  only  Interested 
by  sympathy  in  the  great  American  dis¬ 
aster. 


It  will  be  more  profitable  if  we  look 
at  home,  for  in  this  country  there  are 
equally  important  limits  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  of  property  against  fire  of  which 
quite  extraordinarily  little  is  known 
among  even  educated  people.  They 
arise  naturally,  almost  inevitably,  out 
of  the  principles  on  which  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  naa 
been  based.  But  it  is  not  very  wise  to 
wait  till  a  fire  has  occurred  and  a  claim 
has  to  be  made  to  learn  what  these 
limits  are,  especially  as  with  a  little 
timely  knowledge  most  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  or  losses  incidental  to  them 
may  be  lessened  or  removed. 

Fire  insurance  in  this  country,  and 
all  over  the  world,  is  based  on  the  com¬ 
mon-law  principle  of  pure  indemnity — 
the  principle  that  no  one  shall,  if  he 
can  be  prevented,  make  a  profit  out  of 
a  fire,  that  he  shall  recover  only  the 
amount  of  bis  actual  material  loss,  and 
that  the  burden  of  establishing  the  fact 
and  the  extent  of  his  loss  shall  rest 
upon  the  person  insured.  The  full 
severity  of  the  common-law  rule  that 
no  one  is  entitled  to  recover  from  an 
insurance  company  more  than  the 
actual  amount  of  his  proved  loss  is  in 
practice  tempered  by  concessions  to 
genuine  claimants,  but  it  stands  con¬ 
fronting  any  one  who  attempts  trickery 
or  extortion.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
principle  or  rule  of  indemnity,  quite 
apart  from  any  special  conditions  in¬ 
serted  in  insurance  policies,  involves 
important  limitations. 

In  the  first  place  it  disestablishes  the 
“sum  Insured”  from  the  lofty  place 
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which  it  occupies  in  a  life  or  a  marine 
insurance  contract.  In  a  fire  insurance 
policy  the  sum  insured  merely  marks 
the  maximum  liahility  accepted  by  the 
insurance  company  and  determines  the 
premium  to  be  paid;  it  is  not  in  any 
way  admitted  by  the  Insurance  office 
as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  insured.  If  I  have  a  life  policy 
for  £6,000  and  I  die,  my  heirs  can,  on 
proof  of  death  and  their  title,  receive 
over  the  counter  £5,000  at  least,  pos¬ 
sibly  more  if  there  are  any  “bonuses.” 
If  I  have  a  ship  and  I  insure  her  at 
Lloyd’s  or  with  marine  insurance  com¬ 
panies  for  £6,000,  I  can  recover  the  full 
£6,000  at  once  should  my  ship  be  totally 
lost.  But  if  1  insure  my  house  against 
fire  for  £6,000  I  cannot  recover  £6,000 
unless  it  should  happen  that  I  can 
prove  the  bouse  to  be  worth  fully  that 
sum. 

All  that  I  am  entitled  to  demand  is 
the  actual  value  of  my  house  imme¬ 
diately  before  it  was  burned,  and  I  must 
give  every  assistance  to  the  insurance 
company  in  order  that  the  actual  value 
may  be  Justly  determined.  By  statute 
the  insurance  company  has  the  power 
to  reinstate  that  house  (as  far  as  the 
sum  insured  will  go)  instead  of  paying 
me  anything,  and  third  parties  inter¬ 
ested  also  have  the  right  to  call  upon 
the  insurance  office  to  rebuild  my 
house.  In  practice,  compensation  is 
usually  agreed  and  paid  in  cash  without 
recourse  on  either  side  to  the  right  of 
reinstatement,  but  in  no  case  am  I  en¬ 
titled  to  more  than  the  actual  value  of 
my  bouse  as  it  existed  Just  before  the 
fire. 

In  other  words,  a  life  or  accident 
policy  is  a  contract  to  pay  a  definite 
sum  in  certain  circumstances;  a  marine 
insurance  policy  is  a  contract  to  insure 
certain  property — ships  or  cargoes — of 
which  the  values  are  agreed  at  the  out¬ 
set;  but  a  fire  insurance  policy  is  a 
contract  to  indemnify  the  insured 
against  such  loss  or  damage  as  be  may 
sustain,  the  extent  of  such  loss  or 
damage  to  be  determined  after  a  fire 
occurs. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  important 
difference  in  principle  between  a  ma¬ 


rine  and  a  fire  policy  springs  from  the 
difference  in  condition  of  property  in 
transit  and  stationary  property.  Goods 
in  transit  are  out  of  the  control  of  the 
the  persons  who  effect  the  insurances 
upon  them;  goods  in  buildings  on  land 
are  usually  within  that  control.  Then, 
again,  the  values  of  ships  are  readily 
determined  by  the  published  results 
of  surveys  (such  as  those  of  Lloyd’s 
Register),  while  the  values  of  build¬ 
ings  on  land  requires  separate  and 
special  surveys.  Apart  from  the  cost 
of  such  surveys,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  the  values  of  buildings, 
at  any  rate,  should  not  be  determined 
when  fire  insurances  are  taken  out  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  allow  for 
alterations  or  depreciation.  But  the 
public  demand  for  insurance  at  the 
lowest  possible  premium,  and  the  com¬ 
panies’  fear  of  the  “moral  hazard”  of 
property  entirely  within  the  controi 
of  the  persons  insured,  quickly  led, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  system. 

The  limitations  arising  out  of  the 
principle  of  indemnity,  increased  as 
they  are  by  specific  policy  conditions, 
are  much  more  serious  in  the  case  of 
the  contents  of  buildings  themselves. 
A  building  cannot  be  removed,  so  that 
the  fact  of  loss  is  obvious  and  needs 
little  proof,  and  its  value  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  settle  even  though  it  be  to¬ 
tally  destroyed.  But  contents  are 
readily  removed,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
records,  their  true  value  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  establish.  Business 
firms  which  keep  an  exact  account  of 
their  stock  and  its  cost  are  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  position,  after  a  fire,  from  a 
private  householder  who  has  no  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  furniture  and  ^ther  prop¬ 
erty,  and,  possibly,  has  not  even  the 
original  bills.  The  burden  of  proving 
a  loss  rests  on  the  claimant,  and  the 
disputes,  which  sometimes  inevitably 
arise,  are  almost  always  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  claimant  to  produce 
reasonable  proof  of  loss. 

If  householders  would  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  inventory  made,  say  when 
they  take  and  furnish  a  bouse,  or  sub- 
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sequeutly  if  they  like,  and  keep  a  care¬ 
ful  record  of  all  additions  (with  their 
cost)  and  also  of  all  removals,  they 
would  then  be  able  to  produce  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  should  they  suffer 
from  a  fire.  The  cost  and  trouble  ex¬ 
pended  in  these  precautions  would  be 
more  than  repaid  by  the  ease  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  Insurance  settlement. 
There  is  a  story  that  a  man  once 
claimev.  for  the  loss  of  150  pairs  of 
trousers,  and  when  the  number  was 
struck  out  as  preposterous  he  so  be¬ 
stirred  himself  in  the  collection  of 
bills  that  he  proved  the  loss,  and  drew 
the  compensation  for  no  less  than  280 
pairs!  There  may,  therefore,  be  solid 
advantages  in  preserving  even  old 
tailors’  bills. 

Let  me  repeat  that  insurance  of¬ 
fices  are  liable  only  for  the  actual 
value  of  goods  destroyed  or  damaged; 
not  the  value  when  new,  but  at  the 
time  immediately  before  the  fire.  Ev¬ 
idence  of  first  cost,  while  most  useful 
in  the  case  of  furniture  and  other  goods 
which  more  or  .less  regularly  depre¬ 
ciate  in  value,  is  of  nttle  weight  in  the 
assessment  of  loss  or  damage  to  pic¬ 
tures,  curios,  jewelry ,  and  so  on. 
Here  the  market  value  is  highly  vari¬ 
able,  and  depends  rather  on  current 
taste  than  on  anything  commercially 
assessable. 

Money  and  securiiies,  except  while 
in  transit,  are  not  insurable  on  any 
terms,  and  valuables  such  as  those 
mentioned  are  not  covered  by  an  ordin¬ 
ary  fire  policy.  They  must  be  specially 
insured,  and  no  kind  of  insurance 
seems  to  me  satisfactory  to  the  own¬ 
ers  which  does  not  fix  the  values  in 
advance.  Suppose  a  man  pays  £3,000 
for  a  Constable  at  the  top  of  a  “boom” 
in  this  painter.  If  he  loses  this  pic¬ 
ture  from  fire  he  wants  his  outlay, 
at  least,  to  be  restored,  and  not  be 
left  to  depend  for  compensation  upon 
the  fashion  in  Constables  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  fire.  Arrangements  can 
be  made  for  the  insurance  of  pictures. 
Jewelry,  curios,  china  and  so  on,  on 
the  principle  of  fixed  values,  not  of  in¬ 
demnity,  and  a  large  amount  of  busi¬ 


ness  is  done  in  this  way,  though  some 
of  the  orthodox  fire  offices  will  not 
accept  it.  Experience  does  not  show 
that  the  “moral  hazard”  is  at  all  in¬ 
calculable — the  risks  of  fraud  are  not 
gre.it  if  ordinary  prudent  regard  is 
shown  to  the  position  of  the  people  in¬ 
suring,  and  these  risks,  such  as  they 
are,  are  allowed  for  in  the  premium 
charged.  All  the  pictures,  relics,  &c. 
exhibited  at  St.  Louis  or  Milan,  or 
temiiorarily  placed  in  loan  collections, 
are  insured  on  the  principle  of  fixed 
values. 

A  fire  insurance  policy  is  not  only  a 
contract  of  indemnity,  it  is  also  a  per¬ 
sonal  contract.  It  is  not  an  insurance 
on  a  building  or  on  goods,  but  an  in¬ 
demnity  to  the  person  who  insures  the 
building  or  goods,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  what  is  called  his  “  insurable 
interest.”  The  doctrine  that  no  one 
can  effect  a  valid  insurance  on  any 
property  except  to  the  extent  of  his 
genuine  pecuniary  interest  in  that 
property  is  common  to  all  insurances, 
though  marine  underwriters  and  com¬ 
panies  largely  ignore  it  in  practice. 
Marine  policies  covering  a  shipown¬ 
er’s  hypothetical  “loss  of  freight,”  and 
so  on,  in  which  proof  of  actual  interest 
is  waived,  are  common,  but  anything 
of  the  sort  is  practically  unknown  in 
fire  insurance.  Here  the  air  is  much 
more  serene  and  legally  purified. 

As  the  person  who  effects  the  fire 
insurance  must  have  a  definite  insur¬ 
able  interest,  it  follows  that  he  cannot 
insure  any  property  unless  it  belongs 
to  him  or  be  is  legally  responsible  for 
it,  or  he  is  interested  in  some  other 
way — say  as  mortgagee.  If  he  holds 
goods  In  trust  for  other  people  or  on 
commission,  he  must  have  them 
specifically  covered,  since  they  will 
not  be  insured  under  an  ordinary  gen¬ 
eral  fire  policy.  If  he  holds  other 
people’s  property,  without  being  le¬ 
gally  responsible  for  it,  this  property 
must  be  Insured  by  the  actual  owners, 
and  not  by  the  person  bolding  it,  or 
it  will  not  be  covered  at  all.  If  I  sell 
a  man  goods  out  of  my  shop  and  under¬ 
take  to  deliver  them,  then,  pending  de- 
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livery,  they  will  remain  covered  under 
my  insurance  policy  because  1  am 
legally  responsible  for  them. 

But  if  I  sell  a  man's  goods  out  of  my 
bonaed  warehouse,  and  they  continue 
to  lie  in  my  warehouse  to  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  purchaser,  then  it  is  the 
purchaser's  business  to  take  out  an 
insurance;  my  Interest  has  ceased. 
Then,  again,  if  I  have  contracted  to 
sell  my  house,  between  the  contract  of 
sale  and  completion  of  the  purchase 
there  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  hiatus 
in  the  insurance  protection  unless  the 
conditions  in  the  insurance  policy  deal 
with  the  point  or  care  is  taken  to  se¬ 
cure  protection. 

These  questions  in  regard  to  insur¬ 
able  interest  may  seem  complicated, 
but  they  arise  naturally  out  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  nature  of  the  fire  insurance  con¬ 
tract;  it  is  the  person  who  is  insured, 
not  the  property,  so  that  as  ownership 
or  responsibility  changes  so  must  the 
insurance  be  changed.  In  practice  there 
is  little  difficulty  if  the  person  who 
acquires  an  interest  in  any  property 
will  at  once  see  that  the  insurance 
office  concerned  Is  Informed  of  the 
change.  In  one  important  class  of  fire 
insurance  policies  some  laxity  is  al- 
lowe-d.  It  is  common  for  an  insurance 
on  one’s  furniture,  etc.,  in  one’s 
dwelling-chouse  to  be  extended  to  cover 
also  tue  effects  of  servants  or  visit¬ 
ors  which  may  be  on  the  premises  at 
the  time  of  a  fire;  an  omission  to  see 
that  this  provision  is  made  in  a  furni¬ 
ture  policy  may  have  awkward  con¬ 
sequences — especially  as  regards  one’s 
visitors! 

I  have  already  shown  bow  the  fire 
insurance  policy  Is  a  contract  of  per¬ 
sonal  indemnity,  and  I  must  now  carry 
it  a  step  farther,  and  deal  with  limita- 
uons  of  place  and  circumstance.  A 
bmA,.tng,  say,  is  in  use  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  is  equipped  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  way.  The  owner  takes  out  a  ure 
insurance  policy  at  an  agreed  rate  of 
premium.  Now,  as  that  premium  is 
based  on  the  degree  of  fire  risk  In¬ 
cident  to  the  particular  building 
while  in  its  present  use,  it  is  obvious 


that  anything  done  to  increase  that 
risk,  either  by  change  in  construction 
or  in  use,  may  invalidate  the  contract 
altogether.  It  follows  that  any  change 
in  construction  or  in  use,  just  as  in 
ownership  or  interest,  must  be  im¬ 
mediately  notified  to  the  insurance 
office. 

It  should  be  broadly  understood  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  insurance  of¬ 
fices  to  insure,  and  that  they  desire 
for  their  own  benefit  to  meet  the  con¬ 
venience  of  their  clients.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  unbroken  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  to  the  contract, 
the  person  insured  and  the  office, 
there  should  be  the  fullest  good  faith. 
It  is  far  better  to  tell  an  insurance 
office  too  much  than  too  little,  both 
at  the  outset  and  during  the  currency 
of  the  policy. 

The  contents  of  buildings  are  remov¬ 
able,  and  within  the  complete  control 
of  the  persons  Insured.  But  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  is  an  indemnity  strictly 
limited  by  place.  The  goods  to  be 
covered  must  be  In  the  premises 
described  in  the  insurance  policy — or 
allowed  by  subsequent  changes  In  the 
contract — either  in  one  building  (an 
ordinary  Insurance)  or  in  two  or  more 
specific  buildings  (a  floating  insur¬ 
ance).  If  goods  are  removed,  even 
though  it  may  be  temporarily  to  an 
adjacent  building,  then  they  will  not 
be  covered  unless  the  adjacent  build¬ 
ing  has  been  specified  and  allowed 
by  the  policy,  or  by  Indorsement  on  the 
policy.  Here  also  it  is  only  necessary 
for  those  taking  out  insurance  to  be 
clear  and  explicit  as  to  what  is  wanted, 
and  to  understand  what  are  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  ordinary  policy. 

.0.8  in  the  matter  of  insurable  inter¬ 
est,  insurances  on  domestic  furniture 
and  other  property  in  private  houses 
are  specially  treated  In  regard  to  the 
right  of  removal.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  householder  specially  to  insure 
his  luggage  when  be  goes  for  a  holiday. 
Since  the  autumn  of  1903  all  fire  in¬ 
surance  policies  have  contained  a 
clause  allowing  the  removal  of  articles 
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of  household  or  personal  use  or  oma* 
ment  to  any  other  private  dwelling- 
house,  club,  lodging-house,  or  hotel  in 
the  United  Kingdom  where  the  insured 
may  be  staying,  or  to  any  bank  or 
safe-deposit  which  is  not  part  of  a  fur¬ 
niture  depository.  Property  so  re¬ 
moved  will  be  held  covered  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in¬ 
sured  by  the  policy.  In  a  similar  way 
the  contents  of  a  coach-house,  stabling, 
or  harness-room  may  be  temporarily 
removed  to  any  other  place  of  the  same 
description  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
will  be  covered  while  so  removed.  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  to  ordinary 
fire  insurance,  and  not  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  special  contracts  which  may  he 
taken  out  covering  accidents  from  all 
sorts  of  causes  to  horses,  carriages, 
motor  cars,  etc. 

The  limitations  of  fire  insurance 
arise  in  two  ways:  (1)  From  the  com¬ 
mon-law  principle  of  personal  indem¬ 
nity  for  actual  direct  loss  on  which  the 
whole  contract  is  based;  and  (2)  from 
the  clauses  or  conditions  expressed  in 
the  policies  themselves.  The  first  in¬ 
cludes,  to  a  large  extent,  the  second, 
and  is  much  the  more  important. 
Hence,  curiously  enough,  it  is  much 
more  important  to  understand  fully 
the  nature  of  the  contract  than  to  study 
the  poljiicies  in  close  verbal  detail. 
While  reading  clauses  and  conditions 
one  may  easily  fail  to  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tie 
principles  are  understood,  then  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
clauses  and  conditions  in  the  policies 
merely  give  instructions  to  the  Insured, 
and  provide  machinery  for  carrying 
out  in  practice  the  principle  of  per¬ 
sonal  indemnity.  In  the  absence  of 
these  expressed  conditions,  much  de¬ 
lay  and  many  disputes  would  certainly 
arise  which  are  at  present  obviated, 
and  their  presence  is  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  in  most  cases  to  persons  insured. 
But,  whether  present  or  omitted,  the 
principle  of  personal  indemnity  re¬ 
mains  unaffected. 

It  happens,  however,  that  some  of 
the  policy  conditions  go  beyond  mere 


interpretation  or  the  setting  up  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  provide  the  extension  of 
the  contract  as  well  as  for  its  limita¬ 
tion.  The  insured  are  given  explicit 
rights  which  they  would  not  have  at 
common  law,  such  as  protection  from 
damage  done  by  lightning  as  well  as 
from  the  explosion  of  coal  gas  in  build¬ 
ings  other  than  gasworks.  The  conces¬ 
sions  mentioned  above  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  visitors  and  servants  in  private 
dwelling  houses,  and  the  removals  of 
personal  luggage,  come  within  this 
category  of  extensions.  But  there  are 
also  limitations  set  up  dealing  with 
liability  for  fire  damage  caused  by,  or 
arising  out  of,  certain  events  which 
need  to  be  specially  referred  to. 

No  fire  insurance  policies  issued  in 
this  country,  and  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries,  cover  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
or  happening  through  riots  or  civil 
commotions,  foreign  enemy,  military  or 
usurped  power,  or  earthquakes. 

If  such  a  disaster  as  that  of  San 
Francisco  occurred  here,  the  fire  offices 
would  have  no  liability  either  for  earth¬ 
quake  or  for  fire  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake.  The  reason  for  this  large 
exclusion  is  the  incalculable  nature  of 
an  earthquake  and  the  damage  which 
it  may  cause.  Not  only  can  no  one  cal¬ 
culate  a  premium  to  meet  so  vague  a 
risk,  but  no  human  security  can  be 
provided  which  would  not  be  scattered 
to  fragments  by  a  really  widespread 
earthquake.  We  have  seen  the  enor¬ 
mous  fire  losses — amounting  to  not 
less  than  £40,000,000 — arising  out  of 
earthquake  in  one  American  city.  If 
the  shock  had  spread  far  to  several 
other  important  cities,  as  it  might  well 
have  done,  probably  no  fire  insurance 
office,  British,  American  or  Ehiropean, 
would  have  been  able  to  pay  the  claims 
upon  it.  The  protection  offered  by  fire 
insurance  is  an  indemnity  against  or¬ 
dinary  accidental  losses,  and  not  one  of 
the  exclusionB  with  which  I  am  dealing 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  accident. 

Fire  losses  arising  out  of  riots  and 
civil  commotions  are  ruled  out  practi¬ 
cally  everywhere.  It  is  a  liability  of  a 
State  or  a  municipality  to  protect  Its 
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citizens  from  the  effects  of  wide  out¬ 
breaks  of  disorder,  and,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  beiieve,  property  owners  in  the 
event  of  loss  through  riots,  have  a 
remedy  against  the  public  authority 
which  controls  the  police.  If  a  country 
be  invaded  by  an  enemy,  or  a  revolu¬ 
tion  takes  place,  the  destruction  might 
be  stupendous — comparable  even  to  that 
caused  by  an  earthquake — and  there 
would  be  no  security  that  fire  offices 
could  pay  even  if  they  did  not  exclude 
the  risks  altogether.  They  properly  ex¬ 
clude  these  risks. 

There  is  yet  another  exclusion  ap¬ 
plicable  to  some  insurances — namely, 
damage  caused  by  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  or  heating.  This  is  a  very  limited 
exclusion,  since  it  relates  only  to  the 
damage  caused  to  the  object  which 
heats,  and  not  to  the  damage  caused  to 
other  property  by  fire  originally  due  to 
spontaneous  combustion.  Suppose  there 
were  a  dozen  haystacks  and  one  heated, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  whole 
batch  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Then  the 
loss  on  the  original  offending  haystack 
which  heated  would  be  excluded,  but 
the  loss  on  all  the  other  eleven  inno¬ 
cent  haystacks  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
insurance  offices. 

An  ordinary  fire  insurance  policy, 
such  as  most  of  my  readers  will  possess, 
is,  within  its  limits,  a  complete  indem¬ 
nity.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  “subject 
to  average,”  and  involves  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  insured  to  share 
losses  with  the  insurance  offices.  To 
some  extent,  of  course,  every  fire  in¬ 
surance  contract  involves  a  sharing  of 
loss,  because,  by  the  principle  of  pure 
indemnity,  all  indirect  loss  is  thrown 
upon  the  person  who  sutfers  from  the 
fire,  and  he  has  in  addition  to  put  up 
with  much  inconvenience  for  which  no 
irdemnity  is  offered.  It  is  this  unde- 
Bcribed  and  indefinite  sharing  of  loss 
tb  trough  a  fire  which  tends  to  make 
people  careful  not  to  have  fires. 

But  in  addition  to  this  unexpressed, 
though  implied,  sharing  of  loss,  there 
i.4  in  mercantile  contracts,  a  speciiic 
app<.*rtionment  of  loss  between  the  per¬ 
son  Insured  and  the  insurance  office. 


and  this  apportionment  is  called  the 
prir  ciple  of  “average.”  In  essence  the 
principle  of  average  is  most  equitable, 
and  there  is  little  reason,  except  cus¬ 
tom,  why  It  should  be  confined,  as  it  is, 
to  certain  classes  of  insurance.  The 
principle  average  is  this:  when  a  prop¬ 
erty  is  insured  for  less  than  its  real 
value  (at  the  time  of  the  fire),  then  the 
person  insured  shali  share  in  any  loss 
or  carnage  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
which  he  elects  to  leave  uninsured.  If 
I  have  goods  in  a  warehouse,  which,  at 
the  time  of  a  fire,  are  worth  £10,000, 
and  my  insurance  amounts  to  £8,000 
only,  then  I  must  pay  (or  lose)  two- 
tenths  of  any  fire  damage,  and  the  in¬ 
surance  company  will  be  liable  for 
eight-tenths  only.  The  principle  is  a 
penalty  on  under-insurance,  and  leaves 
those  who  choose  to  under-insure  to  do 
so  at  their  own  risk.  As  the  insurance 
office  only  receives  premiums  on  the 
portion  of  the  value  insured,  it  declines 
to  be  liable  for  more  than  the  pro  rata 
pcrtion  of  the  damage  done  by  a  fire. 
A  gcLeral  application  of  the  principle 
of  average,  or  “co-insurance,”  to  all 
fire  policies  would  be  much  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public,  since  at  present 
those  who  pay  the  premium  on,  say, 
the  full  value  of  their  dwelling  houses 
have  to  pay  also  to  some  extent  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  man  next  door 
who  under-insures  his  house.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  as  I  have  said,  the  aver¬ 
age  principle  is  only  applicable  to  speci¬ 
fied  insurance  contracts,  those  which 
are  expressly  described  as  being  “sub¬ 
ject  to  average,”  and  is  not  of  general 
application. 

Tx'bile  there  is  some  justice  in  the 
criticism  that  the  orthodox  system  of 
fire  insurance,  as  it  is  conducted  in  this 
ccuiitry  and  all  over  the  world,  is  in¬ 
elastic,  and  in  some  respects  inequit- 
'able;  it  is  arguable  that  no  other  sys¬ 
tem  is  suited  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
on  which  the  business  must  be  carried 
on.  It  is  a  business  which  is  done  in 
huge  quantities  “over  the  counter,”  so 
to  sprak,  and  the  insurance  companies 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  character 
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or  position  of  the  persons  applying  for 
insurance. 

Nothing  but  a  rather  rigid  insistence 
on  the  principle  of  pure  indemnity  for 
actual  loss  or  damage  sustained  can 
provide  the  necessary  bulwark  against 
carelessness  and  fraud,  especially  as 
th3  properties  covered  by  the  insur¬ 
ances  are  in  most  cases  within  the  full 
control  of  the  persons  insured.  It  may 
also  be  contended  on  behalf  of  the  sys- 
teir.  that  its  success — proved  in  all 
countries  and  based  on  the  experience 
of  two  centuries — shows  that  it  meets 
the  needs  of  the  public.  Had  any  other 
been  possible,  commercially,  there 
would  have  been  no  lack  of  energetic 
exponents.  Even  those  companies  and 
private  underwriters  who  take  up  the 
classes  of  business  refused  by  some  of 
the  orthodox  offices— such  as  the  in- 
ance  of  “loss  of  profits”  arising  out  of 
fires — agree  that  large  general  fire  in¬ 
surance  operations  must  run  on  the 
present  accepted  lines  of  indemnity  for 
direct  loss. 

In  support  of  this  we  have  the  solid. 
Incontrovertible  fact  that  fully  95  per 
cent,  of  the  fire  insurance  business  of 
the  world  is  orthodox  insurance.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  degree  probable  that  in 
its  main  features  there  will  be  any 
fundau)ental  change  in  principle  as  re¬ 
gards  the  great  mass  of  the  everyday 
fire  business,  and  there  is  no  public 
demand,  that  I  know  of,  for  any  such 
change.  But  here  and  there  one  sees 
postil  ilities  of  greater  elasticity,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  property  out  of 
the  coi.trol  of  the  insured.  Gloods  in 
dock  warehouses  or  In  bonded  stores 
might,  if  the  owners  desired,  be  in¬ 
sured  on  the  basis  of  fixeu  values — as  is 
done  by  marine  companies — without 
any  substantial  sacrifice  of  principle  or 
risk  of  incurring  exceptional  “moral 
hazard.” 

Then,  again,  genuine  contingent 
losses  arising  out  of  a  fire — losses  other 
than  the  material  damage  actually 
caused  by  the  fire — might  be  more 
sympathetically  treated.  There  is  a 
big  demand,  a  very  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  demann,  for  protection  against 


such  losses,  and  there  is  also  year  by 
year  a  growing  amount  of  such  insur¬ 
ances  being  placed  outside  the  ranks  of 
the  regular  orthodox  fire  offices.  Such 
insurances  can  be  based  on  a  system 
which  is  true  to  the  main  principle 
that  no  one  must  be  allowed  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  a  fire. 

If,  say,  the  run  of  a  successful  piece 
at  a  theatre  is  stopped  by  a  fire,  the 
actual  less  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
writer  of  the  piece  is  not  measured  by 
the  material  damage  to  scenery  and 
theatrical  furniture.  But  any  compen¬ 
sation  which  may  be  allowed  for  con¬ 
tingent  losses — losses  of  profits — must 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  indemnity 
and  proved  by  the  actual  earnings  at 
the  time  of  the  fire,  or  a  whole  field 
is  opened  for  mere  wager  insurances, 
or  for  making  insurance  offices  pay  for 
unsuccessful  ventures. 

No  criticism  of  insurance  principles 
is  sound  which  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  interest  of  the  community  as 
well  as  those  of  insured  persons  and 
of  insurance  companies.  The  public 
Interest  demands  that  fires  should  be 
prevented  as  far  as  possible,  and  their 
occurrence  made  inconvenient  to  those 
who  suffer  from  them.  The  loss  caused 
by  ever.v  fire  is  a  dead  loss;  no  recov¬ 
ery  of  that  loss  is  possible.  All  that 
insurance  companies  do  is  to  spread  the 
loss  over  a  wide  area.  As  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  must  lose  by  every 
fire,  whoever  pays  for  it,  any  institu¬ 
tions  which  by  their  system  or  by  their 
rules  make  fires  inconvenient  and  en¬ 
force  precautions  against  them  are  do¬ 
ing  a  great,  almost  inestimable,  public 
service. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
fire  insurances  offices  have,  by  their 
system  of  indemnity  and  by  their  col¬ 
lective  efforts — call  them  a  “ring”  if 
you  please — done  more  to  keep  down 
fires  and  to  preserve  property  from 
loss,  than  all  the  efforts,  for  genera¬ 
tions,  of  legislatures  and  municipali¬ 
ties.  The  consistent,  even  remorseless, 
penalizing  of  bad  risks,  bad  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipment,  and  the  conces- 
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sions  in  respect  of  lower  premiums  to 
good  risks,  good  construction  and 
equipment,  enforced  year  after  year  and 
generation  after  generation,  have 
brought  about  in  this  country  an  im¬ 
mense  reduction  in  the  fire  risks  and 
improvement  in  building. 

A  system  free  from  limitations,  a 
system  which  would  insure  anything 
and  everything  provided  that  people 
‘‘would  pay  the  rates,”  a  system  which 
would  allow  values  to  be  fixed  in  ad¬ 


vance  without  Inquiry  and  would  thus 
permit  wagering  in  insurance — such  a 
system  could  never  have  deserved  well 
of  the  public,  however  much  fraudulent 
or  careless  owners  of  property  might 
have  found  it  convenient.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  by  those  very  features  which, 
with  thoughtless  people,  have  caused 
unpopularity,  that  the  British  fire  of¬ 
fices  have  most  surely  earned  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  goodwill  of  the  community  at 
large. 


THL  SONG  or  THL  OPLN  ROAD. 


By  TOM  QUAD. 

(From  Crbambers'i  Journal.) 

Eerily  the  winds  are  (filing,  sweeping  inward  from  the  bay, 

Where  the  long  white  line  of  breakers  meets  the  sky-line  far  aiway; 

And  the  great,  gaunt,  ghostly  headlands  rise  so  naked,  bare,  and  brown. 
With  the  mighty  sweep  of  moorland  and  the  splendid  reach  of  down; 

Golden  gorse  and  purple  heather,  shining  stretch  of  yellow  sand; 

Call  of  petrel  far  to  seaward,  cry  of  bittern  from  the  land; 

Wilderness  of  thorn  and  thistle,  wind-swept  dune  and  stunted  tree; 
Flash  of  white  wing,  cry  of  sea-fowl,  breath  of  blossom,  hum  of  bee. 

These  and  thousand  thousand  voices  call  me  forth,  and  I  must  rise. 
Wander  out  upon  the  moorlands  nnderneath  God’s  naked  skies; 

So  I  lay  aside  my  buirden,  daily  work  and  daily  load. 

And  I  hearken  to  the  voices  calling  to-the  open  road! 
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when  the  door  opened,  and  Madame 
Nikolich  thrust  her  grizzled  black  head 
into  the  darkening  room. 

“The  boy  Is  sick,  Mllitsa— eh?” 

She  looked  up,  with  a  gesture  almost 
of  relief,  though  Madame  Nikolich  was 
no  friend  of  hers,  but  merely  a  very 
worldly  landlady  with  a  very  sharp  eye 
fixed  upon  the  not  always  rosy  possi¬ 
bilities  of  rent. 

“Oh,  he  Is  very  sick— I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  for  him!’ 

Madame  Nikolich  came  forward  and 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking 
down  not  unkindly  on  the  small,  rest¬ 
less  figure. 

“Tes,  he  is  certainly  very  sick.  I  will 
tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  him, 
Militsa.  My  Mika  has  Just  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  it  He  says  the  workmen  at 
the  big  house  round  the  comer  caught 
Sava  two  days  ago  and  made  him  stand 
in  the  sunshine  while  they  built  his 
shadow  into  the  fbundatlons— you 
know.  It  brings  a  house  good  fortune 
when  a  living  shadow  is  caught  and 
built  into  it.  But  the  person  who  has 
lost  the  shadow  very  often  dies — so 
many  people  have  told  me  that.” 
Militsa  shrank  nearer  to  the  bed.  Sava 
lifted  his  ruffled  curls  from  the  pillow, 
and  raised  onee  more  that  beseeching 
cry. 

“They  have  stolen  it  and  put  it  in 
the  ground.  Oh,  give  It  back  to  me — 
give  it  back!” 

Militsa  shivered;  Anna  Nikolich  nod¬ 
ded  in  dismal  triumph. 


The  Shadow  of  Qood  Fortune. 

A  Servian  Superstition 
By  NtLLIL  K.  BLISSLTT. 

(Trom  Temple  Bax.) 


nHE  woman  sat  by  the  bed,  a 
figure  of  beautiful  despair, 
with  her  long  black  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  her  head  bent.  Her  hand 
held  the  burning  fingers  of  little  Sava, 
as  he  tossed  about  in  uneasy  sleep, 
broken  by  cries  of  pain,  or  terror;  the 
shrill,  complaining  voice  went  to  her 
heart  She  did  not  understand  all  he 
said,  and  her  very  failure  to  compre¬ 
hend  those  half-delirious  words  hurt 
her  as  nothing  else  in  her  short,  hard 
life  had  done.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
the  one  thing  which  fate  had  left  her 
was  escaping  from  her  grasp  into  a 
land  into  which  she  could  not  follow 
It  Again  and  again  came  the  cry  she 
could  not  understand — the  start  of  ter¬ 
ror  which  puzzled  her. 

“Oh,  mother,  make  them  give  it  back 
— they  have  stolen  it — they  have  put  It 
in  the  ground!  Oh,  mother,  I  want  it 
so — make  them  give  it  back  to  me! 
The  boys  laugh  at  me — do  not  let  them 
laugh  any  more.  I  want  it  back— I 
want  it  back!” 

“Sava,  my  darling,  what  have  they 
stolen — ^what  is  it  that  you  want?”  But 
he  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  voice,  or 
to  understand  what  she  said.  Still  the 
little  figure  tossed  to  and  fro  under  the 
shabby  carpet  coverlet  which  she  vain¬ 
ly  tried  to  keep  over  it;  still  the  fret¬ 
ful  cry  rang  in  her  ears.  Since  sunrise 
she  had  sat  there  by  the  bed,  motion¬ 
less,  terror-stricken;  it  was  sunset 
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“There — do  you  hear  what  he  says? 
That  is  what  I  told  you — they  have 
stolen  his  shadow,  and  put  it  into  Bora 
Jovanovich’s  fine  new  house.  It  will 
bring  Bora  Jovanovich  good  fortune, 
no  doubt,  but  I  think  you  will  lose  the 
child.” 

Militsa  turned  upon  the  other  woman 
like  a  tempest,  with  a  swift,  passionate, 
protective  movement  toward  Sava. 

“No — no — not  that!”  she  said.  “He 
is  all  I  have — there  is  nothing  else  in 
the  world  for  me.  I  will  not  lose  him 
— I  cannot.” 

Anna  Nikolich  turned  toward  the 
door.  When  she  reached  it,  she  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  looked  back. 

“I  will  send  Mika  up  with  some  sup¬ 
per  for  you,”  she  said;  “and — and  the 
rent  may  stand  over  for  this  week.” 

Militsa  sank  down  beside  the  bed 
without  a  word  of  gratitude.  The 
other’s  kindness  struck  her  like  a  curse 
— if  Anna  Nikolich  could  be  generous, 
Sava  must  indeed  be  far  gone. 

The  darkness  came  down  upon  the 
miserable  little  room;  Mika,  shy  and 
solemn-eyed,  brought  the  supper  Mil¬ 
itsa  could  not  eat,  and  went  away 
again.  Still  she  crouched  by  the  bed; 
still  the  child’s  restless  cry  went  on. 

“Oh,  give  it  back — make  them  give 
it  back  to  me!” 

She  arose  suddenly,  and  bent  over 
the  child  for  a  moment. 

“Sava,  you  shall  have  it  back  if  you 
will  lie  quite  still  until — until  I  bring 
it  to  you.  Do  you  hear  me — do  you 
understand?  You  shall  have  it  if  you 
will  lie  still,  and  go  to  sleep.” 

For  the  first  time  that  day  her  voice 
seemed  to  reach  him.  His  great  black 
eyes  rested  with  a  look  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  on  her  face  as  she  bent,  lamp  in 
hand,  over  the  bed. 

“You  will  bring  it  back?”  he  mur¬ 
mured  sleepily,  and  sank  back  almost 
contentedly  upon  the  pillow. 

As  she  stole  down  the  narrow  stairs, 
for  the  first  time  that  day  the  restless 
cry  was  still. 

II. 

Bora  Jovanovich  sat  in  his  office — 
the  finest  office  in  Palatz,  for  he  was 


the  richest  man  in  the  town.  He  was 
thinking  a  little  of  his  wealth,  and  his 
success,  as  he  sat  there  in  the  morning 
sunshine  with  his  pen  tracing  idle  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  blotting-pad  before  him. 
He  thought  of  the  poor  mountain  vil¬ 
lage  where  he  was  bom,  and  which  he 
had  left  seven  years  ago  to  come  down 
to  Palatz  and  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  greatest  merchant  in  the  place,  and 
marry  his  only  daughter,  and  succeed, 
in  due  course,  to  all  his  riches.  Jovano¬ 
vich  sighed  as  he  thought,  so  perhaps 
he  did  not  find  the  contemplation  of  his 
success  altogether  satisfactory.  It  was 
spring,  and  the  soft  air  blowing 
through  the  open  window  seemed  to 
blow  from  the  blue  hills  of  his  home. 
He  remembered  the  sighing  pines,  and 
the  cool  white  foam  of  the  waterfall  by 
which  he  had  walked  with  the  po- 
padia’s  (priest’s  wife)  pretty  niece  in 
those  far  off  days.  His  -  wife  had 
brought  him  riches  and  success,  but  he 
had  loved  one  curl  on  the  black  head 
of  the  popadia’s  niece  better  than  he 
had  loved  the  whole  body  of  the  rich 
merchant’s  daughter.  Now  that  his  wife 
was  dead  he  was  a  lonely  man  in  the 
house  where  his  father-in-law  had 
lived.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  had  set  himself  to  build  a  new 
and  more  splendid  house,  which  should 
be  all  his  own,  and  hold  no  memory  of 
the  woman  who  had  bought  him — per¬ 
haps  it  pleased  him  this  morning  to  re¬ 
member  that  at  the  corner  of  the 
market  place  the  walls  of  his  new  home 
were  already  rising  fast.  There  was  a 
tap  at  the  door,  and  Bora  Jovanovich 
roused  himself  abruptly  from  the 
dream  into  which  he  had  fallen.  A 
workman  in  a  greasy  blouse  answered 
his  Invitation  to  enter,  and  then  stood 
tongue-tied  in  the  doorway  regarding 
the  great  man  of  Palatz  with  a  fright¬ 
ened  eye. 

“The  house - ”  he  stammered  at 

last. 

Bora  Jovanovich  laid  down  his  pen. 

“What  has  happened  to  it?” 

“It’s  no  fault  of  ours,”  the  man  said 
sullenly.  “Yesterday  it  was  the  same 
— half  our  day’s  work  undone.  And  to- 
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day  the  wall  Is  down  again.  We  do  not 
understand  It.” 

“Who  pulls  the  wall  down?” 

“How  should  we  know?”  The  man’s 
tone  was  half  fierce,  half  frightened. 
“Some  one  comes — at  night — and  pulls 
down  half  of  what  we  do  by  day.” 

Bora  Jovanovlch  sat  silent,  looking 
at  the  workman  at  the  door;  and  the 
same  thought  was  in  the  minds  of 
both.  No  one  in  Palatz — that  is  to  say, 
no  one  merely  human — ^would  care  to 
interfere  with  the  rich  man’s  bouse. 

“You  had  better  keep  watch,”  Jovan- 
ovich  said. 

The  man  shifted  his  weight  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  The  prospect  of 
keeping  watch  did  not  seem  to  appeal 
to  him. 

“You  need  not  trouble,”  Bora  Jovano- 
vich  said,  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  He 
was  clever  enough  to  know  that  it  is 
best  not  to  give  orders  when  you  are 
certain  they  will  not  be  obeyed. 

But  that  night,  when  the  house  was 
asleep,  he  muffled  himself  in  a  cloak 
and  slipped  out  and  made  his  way  to 
the  market  place.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
for  heavy  clouds  came  and  went  before 
a  pale  moon.  Palatz  was  asleep;  and 
Bora  Jovanovich  groped  his  way  down 
into  the  foundations  of  his  new  house 
and  sat  there  waiting,  wrapped  to  the 
ears  in  his  cloak. 

He  waited  a  long  time  and  at  last 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
roaming  the  forests  of  his  home,  with 
the  popadia’s  pretty  niece  beside  him; 
but  she  wept  all  the  time,  and  the  great 
tears  ran  down  her  face  and  fell  on  the 
pine  needles,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to 
comfort  her. 

He  woke  with  a  start,  shivering.  The 
dew  was  cold  on  his  hands.  He  thought 
of  the  tears  of  the  popadia’s  niece.  He 
heard  her  crying  still — or — no,  the  cry¬ 
ing  was  no  dream.  In  the  darkness  he 
heard  a  voice  which  murmured  “Sava! 
Ob,  Sava,  stay  with  me!”  He  heard  the 
sobbing  of  a  woman,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  knew  the  sound. 

The  moon  came  from  behind  a  cloud 
and  flung  a  doubtful  light  around. 
Close  to  him  a  woman  knelt,  trying  to 
pull  down  the  wall  with  tom  and  bleed- 
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ing  fingers.  Her  black  hair  fell  curl¬ 
ing  on  her  shoulders  as  once,  long  ago, 
the  hair  of  the  popadia’s  niece  had 
curled  in  the  little  mountain  village 
where  he  was  born. 

Bora  Jovanovich  went  and  stood  be¬ 
side  the  kneeling  figure.  It  looked  up 
at  him.  In  the  moonlight  he  saw  the 
great  tears  rolling  down  its  face. 

“Milltsa!” 

She  did  not  pause  from  her  labor,  but 
tore  still  at  the  resisting  bricks.  He 
saw  the  blood  running  down  her  fingers 
as  the  tears  ran  down  her  face.  Her 
voice  rose  to  a  piteous  cry. 

“Oh,  Bora,  save  him — save  Sava! 
They  have  built  his  shadow  into  the 
walls,  and  unless  I  give  it  back  to  him 
he  will  die.  And,  since  you  went  away, 
I  have  nothing  else.  Save  Sava — help 
me  to  save  Sava!” 

Bora  Jovanovich  looked  at  her.  It 
was  not  the  cold  night  air  which  made 
him  tremble. 

“Who  is  Sava?” 

Her  black  head  was  bent  over  the 
torn  fingers  which  clutched  still  at  the 
wall.  Her  voice  died  to  a  sob. 

“Sava  is — all  you  left  me  when  you 
went  away.  Save  him — help  me  to  find 
his  shadow  in  the  wall.” 

Bora  Jovanovich  said  nothing. — In 
silence  he  knelt  down  by  her  side  and 
began,  with  shaking  fingers,  to  tear 
down  the  walls  of  the  new  house  in 
which  there  were  to  be  no  memories 
and  no  regi'ets. 

III. 

In  the  fine  new  house  at  the  corner 
of  the  market  place,  which  is  not  so 
very  new  now.  Bora  Jovanovich,  the 
richest  man  in  Palatz,  lives  with  his 
wife,  who  was  once  the  popadia’s  niece. 
Every  one  envies  them  their  prosperity; 
some,  it  may  be,  envy  them  the  children 
who  run  in  and  out,  laughing,  and 
shaking  their  black  curls  in  the  sun. 
Nothing  but  happiness  has  come  to 
them  in  the  new  house.  “As  lucky  as 
Bora  Jovanovich’s  new  house”  has  be¬ 
come  a  proverb  in  Palatz.  But  it  is  a 
proverb  which  is  never  quoted  in  his 
presence,  for  Palatz  has  learned  that 
he  does  not  like  it. 
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For  sometimes  at  night,  when  the 
black-haired  children  are  still.  Bora 
Jovanovlch  and  his  wife  remember  an¬ 
other  child  who  does  not  run  in  and 
out  with  the  others.  They  remember  a 
little  shadow  which  was  built  into  the 
foundations  of  their  house  and  upon 
which  their  happiness  has  risen,  like 


a  house  which  human  hands  did  not 
build.  It  lies  buried  still — perhaps  in 
their  hearts,  perhaps  in  the  walls  of 
the  new  house  on  the  market  place — 
the  shadow  of  a  living  soul,  which  they 
remember  as  the  Shadow  of  Glood 
Fortune. 


THL  SOLITARY  WAY. 


By  WILFRED  CAMPBELL. 

(From  the  Spectator.) 

That  lonely  road  up  which  all  self-reliant. 

Strong  souls  must  go; 

That  stony  path  not  worn  by  footsteps  pliant. 

In  dales  below; 

That  rare  track  made  by  great  ones,  lone  and  beaten 
Through  solitary  hours, 

Climbing  past  fear  and  fate  and  sin,  iron-eaten, 

To  godlier  powers; 

This  stem,  dark  highway,  alien,  trodden  only 
By  earth’s  rare  few; 

Who,  holding  the  high,  austere,  aloof  and  lonely, 

The  sensual  slew; 

Who  walked  through  grim,  dread  seasons  holding  ever 
Hearts  patient,  dumb; 

Where  father,  mother,  sister,  friend  or  lover, 

Might  never  come. 

A  road  of  lonely  mom  and  midnight,  sloping 
O’er  earth’s  dim  bars; 

W’here  out  at  last  the  soul,  life’s  pinnacles  topping. 
Stands  with  the  stars. 

The  pathway  Dante  trod,  and  Cromwell,  doubting. 
Questioning,  seeking,  followed  in  prayer  alone; 

That  mighty  stairway  trod  Napoleon,  routing 
Europe  o’erthrown. 

Nought  weak,  ignoble,  trod-its  stairways  splendid, 
Isolate,  austere; 

Only  earth’s  great  its  solitudes  have  wended, 

Of  vasty  mere. 

Of  desolate  heights  to  genius  dedicated. 

O’er  earth’s  poor  moan; 

Where  spirits,  proud,  to  the  stern  eagle  mated. 

View  life  alcme. 
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Part  III. — The  Unmaking  of  a  Prince. 

By  BERTRAND  W.  BABCOCK. 


I. 

PURELY  HISTORICAL. 

RIXCE  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
had  been  absent  from  Eng¬ 
land  quite  three  months  be¬ 
fore  he  returned  to  make 
that  memorable  trip  from  Westminster 
to  the  City  with  certain  of  the  royal 
princes  in  a  noble  barge  rowed  by 
brawny  watermen. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  England.  The 
vast  wheels  of  commerce  stayed  their 
grind  and  London  prepared  a  pageant 
whose  gorgeousness  belonged  to  past 
ages.  From  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  people  came  to  the  English  capital 
to  share  in  the  festivities  given  in 
honor  of  the  return  to  England  of  the 
popular  idol,  the  debonair  and  bonny 
Prince  Charlie;  for  the  people  had  hap¬ 
pily  caught  up  this  appellation  of  his 
luckless  ancestor.  Now  a  more  for¬ 
tunate  descendant  came  into  possession 
of  at  least  the  name. 

The  Prince  had  visited  Wales,  Bal¬ 
moral,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
furore  his  progress  created  was  some¬ 
thing  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
England.  At  Queenstown,  in  Ireland, 
he  received  such  an  ovation  that,  as  a 
local  paper  in  reporting  it,  stated: 
"The  bright-hearted  young  prince  was 
touched  even  to  tears.”  In  Scotland 
descendants  of  the  oldest  families,  who 
had  fought  under  his  grandsires,  rallied 
about  him  and  toasted  him  in  their 
cups.  Not  the  least  notable  matter  of 
the  prince’s  visit  was  the  fact  that 
wherever  he  touched  the  poor  of  the 


city  were  left  the  richer,  though  those 
holding  the  purse  in  some  adroit  way 
known  only  to  the  prince’s  equerry  and 
his  gentlemen  in  attendance  were  left 
the  poorer.  The  masses,  however, 
knew  nothing  of  this.  They  were  afire 
and  comforted  by  a  new  friend  and 
protector. 

Unarmed  and  unaccompanied  the 
prince  rode  abroad  throughout  the 
country.  He  dressed  in  a  fashion  that 
set  off  his  right  bonny  beauty  full  well, 
and  which  was  peculiarly  and  distinc¬ 
tively  of  the  Stuart  design.  His  suit 
was  of  black  silk  velvet,  box  pleated 
and  belted  in  at  the  waist  with  a 
simple  patent  leather  belt.  He  wore 
calf  leggings  and  a  wide  soft  hat  that 
seemed  as  graceful  as  a  cavalier’s, 
when  in  response  to  the  cheers  that 
greeted  him  everywhere,  the  Prince 
bent  in  his  saddle  and  doffed  it  from 
his  shining  head. 

Youths  shouted  his  name  and  cheered 
him  lustily,  young  girls  ran  forth  from 
the  cottages  and  houses  and  threw 
flowers  before  his  horse,  while  mothers 
held  up  their  children  and  pointed  to 
him  as  the  little  ones  lisped  "Stuart! 
Stuart!” 

In  London  after  that  extraordinary 
demonstration  upon  his  return,  the 
king,  alarmed  by  the  suspicions  and 
conjectures  of  his  queen,  awoke  to  a 
partial  realization  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment’s  meaning.  He  dispatched  a  tart 
note  to  Stuart,  suggesting  that  in  future 
it  were  better  for  him  to  confine  his 
orgies  elsewhere.  His  prime  ministers 
were  reproved  for  overlooking  what 
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necessarily  seemed  a  menace  to  “our” 
crown  In  this  “pretender,”  whom  out 
of  kindness  and  charity  “we”  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  London.  Finally  a  great 
number  of  citizens  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned  on  charges  relating  to  un¬ 
ruly  disturbances  upon  the  occasion  of 
such  festivities. 

Feeling  in  England  arose  to  a  white 
heat.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  Britain  was  bending  under  the 
weight  of  a  new  system  of  taxation  en¬ 
forced  by  an  irresponsible  and  corrupt 
government.  Matters  had  been  going 
from  had  to  worse  in  the  Empire’s  for¬ 
eign  possessions,  and  the  result  was  a 
heavier  taxation  and  a  more  rigid  rule 
proclaimed  everywhere.  The  people 
were  smarting  under  the  lash  of  in¬ 
justice  and  dissatisfaction. 

South  Africa,  too,  after  years  of 
pacification,  during  which  time  Eng¬ 
land  had  thought  the  Boers  completely 
subjugated,  had  risen  up  suddenly  and 
was  making  an  extraordinary  and  im¬ 
pertinent  call  upon  the  mother  country, 
demanding,  in  fact,  not  merely  entire 
freedom,  but  indemnity  for  loss  of  life 
and  property  suffered  during  the  period 
of  the  late  wars  with  England.  The 
wily  Boers  had  been  playing  that  little 
game  known  in  the  East  as  “Jiu  Jitsu,” 
which  means  to  gain  by  yielding. 
Under  the  apparent  guise  of  submis¬ 
sion,  not  merely  had  they  allayed  all 
fears  that  England  might  have  enter¬ 
tained,  but  craftily  had  been  making 
vast  preparations  for  defiance.  Eng¬ 
land  found  herself  almost  completely 
checkmated,  forced  either  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  Boers  or  to  enter  into  a 
warfare  which  threatened  to  exhaust 
the  feeble  money  sources  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  suddenly  hurled  and  unex¬ 
pected  defiance  brought  to  light  an 
amazing  number  of  facts,  relating  to 
the  gross  mismanagement  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  both  the  foreign  and  home  of¬ 
fices.  Further,  it  was  the  occasion  of 
a  vast  deal  of  alarm  among  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  were  already  in  a  panic  be¬ 
cause  of  their  recent  wars  in  India. 
With  the  burden  of  an  unjust  taxation 
upon  them,  they  were  unwilling  to 
enter  into  further  hostilities  with  their 


redoubtable  old  foe,  for  whom  they  had 
come  to  have  not  merely  respect,  but  a 
measure  of  fear.  Then,  too,  there  was 
a  sentiment  among  the  thinking  classes 
that  Ehigland  had  not  been  in  the  right 
in  the  treatment  of  these  people. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Canada, 
aroused  by  the  attitude  of  England  in 
a  recent  case  with  the  United  States 
concerning  the  Alaskan  boundary,  in 
which  England  had  openly  attempted 
to  conciliate  and  win  the  favor  of  the 
United  States  by  deciding  against 
Canada,  was  beginning  to  assume  that 
pugnacious  attitude  taught  to  her  in 
the  past  by  America. 

During  these  times  of  stress  the  ex¬ 
treme  selfishness  of  the  King  brought 
him  not  merely  into  contempt  with  the 
people,  but  aroused  In  them  a  feeling 
of  intense  indignation  and  rage. 
Despite  the  enormous  private  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited,  he  had  been 
grasping  and  stingy,  and  continued  un¬ 
remitting  in  his  constant  demands  for 
increased  allowances  for  himself  and 
his  reprobate  sons.  Ireland,  too,  had 
been  blasted  with  a  famine,  which 
threatened  to  be  as  disastrous  as  that 
of  1845.  The  whole  country  was  in 
condition  for  a  radical  change  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Then  it  was  in  these  times  that  the 
reassuring,  comforting  and  charitable 
hand  of  the  young  Prince  Stuart  was 
felt.  He  gave  largely  of  his  private 
fortune  to  the  people,  heading  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  Ireland. 

The  purport  of  the  King’s  message 
becoming  known,  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  pay  of  Nelson  Northrup, 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
for  further  reviling  the  existing  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  irresponsible  King. 
They  burst  out  In  rabid  denunciation 
of  what  they  termed  “an  insult  to  our 
most  generous,  charitable  and  always 
beloved  Prince.” 

These  articles  served  not  merely  to 
stir  the  smoldering  anger  of  the  people 
to  a  blaze,  but  to  arouse  the  irascible 
temper  of  the  King. 

He  called  a  meeting  of  his  prime 
ministers,  to  be  held  privately  and  at 
night,  for  what  purpose,  however,  was 
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not  known.  It  was  understood  that  the 
King,  whose  vindictive  spirit  was 
known,  would  take  measures  to  check 
effectually  all  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  Thus  a  dread  of  pos¬ 
sible  disaster  to  the  young  Prince  petri¬ 
fied  the  nation. 

II. 

A  FIREPLACE  IS  NOT  ALWAYS 
FOR  A  FIRE. 

■WTiile  Britain  was  torn  with  its  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  and  rage,  the  Prince 
was  taking  the  King’s  insult  in  the 
most  graceful  fashion  imaginable. 

In  fact,  he  had  neither  followed  the 
suggestion  of  the  King,  nor  had  he  dis¬ 
regarded  it.  Immediately  upon  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  note  the  young  Prince  had 
departed  from  London  for  his  country 
place. 

Hither  all  fashionable  London  flocked 
in  response  to  bis  invitation  to  a  house 
party  upon  his  estate  which  few  of 
them  dreamed  was  to  prove  of  as 
strangely  historical  and  romantic  in¬ 
terest  as  that  fateful  ball  of  Belgium. 

By  some  strange  caprice  of  the  god¬ 
dess  of  chance  who  was  pointing  the 
destiny  of  this  young  Prince,  the 
woman  be  loved,  but  who  had  scorned 
his  rank,  or  “profession”  as  she  termed 
it,  with  her  aunt  and  cousin,  were  his 
most  honored  guests. 

Helen  Worth  was  still  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  agony  of  remrose  that 
had  torn  her  during  the  Prince’s  pro¬ 
longed  illness,  and  it  was  characteristic 
of  her  that  she  should  try  to  atone  in 
the  fullness  of  her  heart  for  having 
wronged  him.  Moreover,  she  had 
learned  of  his  charities  and  kindnesses 
to  the  poor  of  Britain.  This,  too, 
helped  to  soften  her  toward  him. 
Greedily  availing  himself  of  the  girl’s 
uncertain  attitude,  half  contrition,  half 
doubt,  Stuart  had  turned  it  to  his  own 
advantage.  For,  though  he  might  con¬ 
tinue  his  political  intrigues  unceas¬ 
ingly,  still  he  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
the  woman  he  loved  should  come  to  his 
view  point,  fulfilling  for  him  the  dear¬ 
est  wish  of  his  heart.  For  Stuart  was 
far  too  weak  an  individual  to  be  all 


ambition  and  no  heart.  Moreover,  he 
had  inherited  much  of  that  sentimental, 
sensuous  nature  of  the  Stuarts.  To  his 
surfeited  soul,  the  girl,  who,  alone, 
though  loving  him,  proved  so  hard  to 
gain  and  win,  seemed  his  greatest  un¬ 
attained  amibition. 

There  had  been  a  stormy  scene  with 
iXorthrup  before  the  latter  would  con¬ 
sent  to  their  including  the  Worths 
among  the  guests,  but  Stuart  had  per¬ 
sisted.  Ten  Eyck,  interesting  himself 
in  this  matter  on  the  Prince’s  behalf, 
pointed  out  wherein  the  girl’s  presence 
might  prove  of  advantage  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  In  the  first  place  the  Worths 
were  immensely  wealthy;  Worth  easily 
pleased  with  flatter;  and  the  mother 
manipulated  through  her  adoration  of 
all  things  connected  with  a  title.  'Then 
the  cousin  was  engaged  to  young  Pem¬ 
broke,  who  had  much  influence  among 
certain  classes  and  might  prove  useful 
to  the  syndicate,  while  his  sister,  why 
she  was  their  veritable  mistress  of  in¬ 
trigue.  Furthermore,  as  the  Prince 
was  in  love  with  the  girl,  it  would  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  win,  not  to  an¬ 
tagonize  her. 

Finally  Northrup,  despite  the  violent 
opposition  of  Miss  Pembroke,  who  had 
learned  somehow  of  their  intentions, 
had  given  in.  The  Prince  in  person 
had  gone  up  to  London  and  brought 
back  with  him  this  most  disturbing 
party. 

Ever  since  that  time  Northrup  had 
been  in  a  state  of  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction.  The  Prince  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  devoted  to  this  girl,  he 
thought,  and  her  influence  over  him 
seemed  to  be  increasing  continually. 

While  Northrup  fumed  and  fretted, 
Helen  herself  was  far  from  happy.  Now 
that  she  was  thrown  into  such  daily 
contact  with  the  Prince  and  his  friends, 
she  began  to  perceive  with  a  clearer 
vision  than  before.  At  first,  she  tried 
to  shake  off  that  constant  feeling  of 
suspicion  and  doubt  which  forced  itself 
upon  her,  the  feeling  that  after  all  the 
Prince  was  deceiving  her,  that  he  was 
the  tool  of  these  men,  and  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  his  protestations  that 
be  had  inherited  his  present  wealth  and 
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title,  and  that  hie  popularity  was  due 
solely  to  chance.  Worse  still,  she  be¬ 
came  slowly  conscious  of  a  plot  and 
intrigue,  growing  up  and  weaving  itself 
about  the  palace,  threatening  to  enmesh 
in  its  subtle  net  all  who  came  within 
its  touch.  The  Prince  she  began  to  re¬ 
gard  with  a  measure  of  aversion  and 
at  times  almost  horror. 

When  alone  Helen  tried  to  assure 
herself  that  her  fears  were  groundless, 
and  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  growing 
evidences  that  seemed  to  appear  about 
her  unexpectedly  at  every  turn.  Try 
as  she  might  she  could  not  evade  her 
fate.  She  seemed  like  one  destined  by 
Nature  to  discover  and  learn  the  truth, 
even  though  against  her  will,  for  she 
knew  that  she  alone  of  all  this  gay 
throng  of  guests  suspected  aught  of 
this  plot,  fresh  evidences  of  which  she 
came  upon  constantly. 

“I  must  be  going  mad.  It  cannot  be 
true,”  she  told  herself  repeatedly,  but 
the  seed  of  suspicion  sewn  deeply  grew 
and  grew  until  tangible  proof  forced 
itself  upon  her  attention. 

In  a  mood  of  passionate  anger  and 
repulsion  she  tore  up  the  pictured  like¬ 
ness  of  the  tender-smiling  young 
Prince  on  her  dressing  table  and  then 
on  her  knees  she  sought  to  recover  the 
bits  and  piece  them  together.  But  the 
little  broken  bits  of  cardboard  turned 
her  anger  to  the  keenest  remorse.  She 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  them.  Gath¬ 
ering  them  into  a  little  heap,  she  made 
a  bonfire  on  the  hearth  in  an  attempt 
to  bum  them. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
thick  iron  screen  behind  the  stone 
hearth,  which  shut  out  the  ancient  fire¬ 
place  within,  loosened  as  she  thmst  the 
embers  under  it  and  fell  forward. 
Helen  made  a  discovery.  Within  the 
fireplace  was  of  enormous  dimensions, 
being  as  large  as  a  small  room,  and 
strangely  full  of  wind.  A  shaft  of  light 
from  above  caused  her  to  look  up,  for 
she  had  stepped  curiously  inside.  A 
skylight,  through  which  an  elongated 
moonbeam  streamed,  met  her  bewilder¬ 
ed  eyes.  There  was  no  debris  in  the 
fireplace,  nor  was  there  the  slightest 
evidences  of  soot.  In  fact,  the  brick 


walls  were  begrimed  only  with  the 
silvery  dust  that  had  tinkered  through 
the  skylight  with  the  wind. 

Remembering  that  she  bad  noticed 
several  fireplaces  In  the  palace  thus 
fashioned,  Helen  brought  a  lighted 
candle  and  examined  the  place.  She 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  fire 
could  be  built  under  a  skylight! 

When  her  hand  touched  by  accident 
the  first  step,  she  thought  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  notch  in  the  brick.  When  almost 
unconsciously  she  felt  higher,  a  thin 
swinging  chain  struck  against  her 
hand.  With  dilated  eyes  she  turned 
and  looked  at  the  strangely  fashioned, 
clearly  built  little  steps  that  led  up  and 
up.  She  snuffed  the  candle  and  with 
beating  heart  began  to  climb. 

Half  way  up  she  paused,  clinging  to 
the  linked  chain.  She  thought  she 
heard  the  whispering  of  voices  above 
her. 

“It  is  only  the  wind,”  she  said,  “I 
want  to  see  the  roof  of  this  old  place.” 

She  climbed  a  few  more  steps.  Then 
a  new  sound  struck  upon  her  ear.  It 
was  the  unmistakable  swish  of  moving 
feet  under  silken  skirts. 

“It  is  only  the  wind,”  she  assured 
her  beating  heart. 

Still  higher  she  climbed.  But  at  the 
top  she  heard  a  man’s  voice.  The  mur¬ 
mured  words  were  not  intelligible  to 
her  hearing,  but  she  recognized  as  in 
a  shock  the  tone  of  that  voice. 

.  “Oh,  my  God,  have  I  turned  spy!” 
she  moaned,  as  clinging  to  the  chain 
she  slid  back  to  the  floor  and  crouched 
there  in  a  tumbled  heap. 

Arising  she  ran  across  the  dressing 
room  into  the  smaller  bedroom  adjoin¬ 
ing  and  awoke  her  cousin.  Then  she 
tried  to  tell  the  startled  girl  of  her  dis¬ 
covery  and  suspicions. 

“Some  people  are  up  there.  I  heard 
them.  What  are  they  doing  at  this 
time  of  night?  They  are - ” 

“Burglars!”  whispered  Jean  with  big 
eyes  and  chattering  teeth. 

She  crawled  out  of  bed,  and  shrinking 
behind  Helen  followed  her  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  room,  where  she  stared  with 
fascinated  eyes  at  the  big,  strange  fire¬ 
place. 
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“It’3  awfully — romantic!”  was  what 
she  said. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  demanded 
Helen,  shaking  her  arm. 

“Let  us  put  this  screen  back  ti^t,” 
said  Jean,  “and  then  they  can’t  get 
down  here.  Then  we’ll  sit  up  till  morn¬ 
ing,  and  if  we  just  hear  them  coming 
down,  we  can  scream.” 

“They  aren’t  burglars,  you  little 
fool,”  said  Helen  savagely.  “They  are 
worse.  They  are  conspirators  of  some 
sort.  Oh,  I  have  been  having  the  worse 
nightmares  and  suspicions.” 

“And  Percy  is  going  to  London  to¬ 
morrow,”  wailed  Jean. 

“We  must  confide  in  him,”  said 
Helen,  with  a  glimmer  of  hope.  “He 
is  a  man,  at  least.” 

“And  so  brave!”  added  Jean  fer¬ 
vently. 

III. 

TREASON. 

Jean  came  tripping  down  the  wide 
staircase  of  the  palace,  her  eyes  shining 
with  happiness  and  expectation.  She 
could  see  Percy’s  smooth  blonde  head 
through  the  open  door.  He  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  front  balcony,  listening  ab¬ 
sently  to  the  garrulous  gossip  of  an  old 
dowager,  who  was  retailing  to  him  the 
various  happenings  that  had  taken 
place  since  his  absence  of  two  weeks  in 
London. 

The  house  party  had  been  prolonged 
for  another  month,  she  told  him.  Then 
there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might 
extend  throughout  the  summer.  Was 
ever  such  a  continuous  house  party 
heard  of?  The  darling  Prince  was  look¬ 
ing  perfectly  ravishing  in  white — white 
silk!  Yes,  actually,  a  white  sheer 
shirtwaist  and  flannel  trousers 
and - ” 

Percy!”  Jean  called  to  him,  as  she 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

Leaving  the  dowager’s  sentence  un¬ 
finished  he  went  to  Jean  straightway. 
What  he  said  to  her  brought  a  pout  to 
her  lips,  however. 

“I  must  see  Helen  at  once,”  he  said 
briefly. 

“Why,  Percy!” 

“Jean,”  he  whispered,  with  a  break 


in  his  voice,  “marriage  in  our  case  may 
mean  a  great  deal.  We  are  likely  to 
become  involved  in  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes  of  history!” 

“Oh,  Percy!”  said  poor  Jean.  “What¬ 
ever  do  you  mean?” 

“I  must  see  Helen  at  once  upon  a 
matter  that  concerns  her  vitally.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  even  at  this  late 

day,  she  can  help — can  save -  Oh, 

my  precious  one!”  he  burst  out  in 
anguish.  “If  I  should  lose  you!” 

“You  won’t,  Percy!”  she  declared, 
slipping  her  hand  into  his  and,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  elevated  pince-nez  of  the  of¬ 
fended  dowager,  pressing  it  fervently. 

“I  must  see  Helen,”  he  insisted. 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Jean,  “I’ll  run 
and  get  her,  and  then  we  will  all  go  out 
to  some  quiet  spot  in  the  woods,  where 
no  one  can  hear  us  talk.” 

She  was  gone  but  a  moment,  for 
Helen  had  leaped  to  her  feet  in  an  in¬ 
stand,  when  she  had  heard  Percy’s  re¬ 
quest.  Without  waiting  to  smooth  her 
ruffled  hair  she  pinned  on  hastily  her 
hat  and  joined  him  at  once. 

“It  is  as  we  thought,”  began  Percy, 
as  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  secluded 
place  in  the  woods  where  they  were 
safe  from  intruders. 

Though  her  voice  was  quite  steady, 
Helen  turned  visibly  pale. 

“Northrup - ?” 

"Is  a  monster!” 

“I  know  that,  but - ?” 

“You  know  how  I  have  been  among 
the  poor  of  late,  and  how  my  new 
work  is  helping  me  in  this.  I  have  won 
their  confidence.  I  find  that  among 
them  some  artful  hand  has  been  at 
work.  They  imagine  that  the  present 
reigning  house  is  responsible  for  their 
condition.  Among  them  I’ve  found  that 
systematic  work  has  been  done  to  push 
into  favor  the  House  of  Stuart.” 

“Then  my  suspicions  were  right,” 
said  Helen,  excitedly. 

“Sit  down,  do,”  said  Percy,  indi¬ 
cating  a  rough  stone  at  the  base  of  a 
maple,  “and  Jean - ” 

His  fiancee  quickly  put  her  arm 
about  her  cousin.  She  was  hanging 
upon  his  words  with  as  deep  an  intersat 
as  Helen. 
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“The  Houee  of  Stuart!”  she  repeated. 
“Why,  that’s - ” 

“The  Prince,  exactly,"  said  Percy, 
pausing  impressively. 

"Yes,  yes,  do  go  on,  Percy,"  said 
Helen,  pressing  her  hands  spasmodic¬ 
ally  together. 

“Northrup  is  back  of  it  all,"  said 
Percy  severely. 

“I  know  all  that,  but - ?” 

“Stuart’s  pamphlets  are  in  every 
Blast  London  hovel." 

“But  you  overestimate,"  said  Helen, 
as  though  the  words  were  wnmg  from 
her.  “What  can  a  few  costermongers 
in  East  London  do  against  the  British 
army?” 

“That  is  not  all,”  said  Percy,  turn¬ 
ing  from  the  sight  of  the  girl’s  white 
face.  “I  do  not  overestimate.  Only 
night  before  last  I  had  occasion — I  was 
going  to  see  the  old  man  I  told  you 
of — to  pass  a  lonely  houee  in  White¬ 
chapel  I  had  thought  deserted.  Out  of 
It  came  a  woman  wrapped  up  closely  in 
a  long  black  cloak.” 

Jean  shivered. 

“How  conspirator-like!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“But  there’s  nothing  so  awful  in  a 
woman  with  a  long  black  cloak,”  said 
Helen  impatiently. 

“I  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,”  continued  Percy.  “The  woman 
passed  on  the  other  side  directly  oppo¬ 
site  my  station  under  a  street  lamp.  It 
was  raining  and  the  wind  blew  a  gale.” 

“For  pity’s  sake  don’t  drag  so,”  im¬ 
plored  Helen. 

“As  she  passed  me,”  continued  Percy, 
“a  gust  of  wind  blew  aside  the  cloak’s 
high  collar.” 

He  paused  distressfully  now. 

“It  was  my  sister — Geraldine!”  he 
said. 

Helen  and  Jean  both  started  violent¬ 
ly. 

"Why — why  your  sister  in  London! 
Why — she — day  before  yesterday?” 

“That  was  the  day,”  said  Jean,  “when 
they  all  went  on  the  long  automobile 
trip  around  the  mountain,  and  got 
caught  in  the  rain,  and  didn’t  get  back 
till  the  next  morning.’ 

“You  were  deceived,”  said  Percy. 


“But  let  me  continue.  She  turned 
sharply  around  a  corner.  I  followed. 
I  saw  her  enter  a  cab — a  cab  without 
lights  and  in  that  part  of  London. 
I  stood  there  thinking  and  turning  it 
over  in  my  mind.  I  walked  back  to  the 
old  houee.  Several  groups  of  men  were 
coming  out.  They  paused  awhile  and 
talked  in  whispers  earnestly;  then  they 
broke  up  into  smaller  groups.  Under 
the  same  friendly  lamp  post  Lord  Fair- 
field,  the  ministerial  leader,  and  his 
bitterest  enemy.  Sir  Dunton  Howard, 
talked  in  whispers.  Then,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ten  or  fifteen,  the  best-known 
men  in  public  life  passed  out  of  that 
house  in  the  darkness — there  wasn’t 
the  smallest  light  within.  There  were 
two  or  three  w'omen,  one  I  thought  was 
the  Countess  of  Essfolk,  escorted  by 
Langj’le.  I  was  deliberating  what  to 
do  when  Northrup  and  Stuart  appeared. 
Northrup  locked  the  door  of  the  house 
and  they  passed  up  the  street.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  them  through  a  maze  of  turnings. 
Finally  they  came  upon  a  soldier.  He 
glanced  once,  then  again  at  Northrup 
and  saluted.  But  when  he  saw  Stuart, 
he  presented  arms  as  though  to  a 
sovereign  and  knelt  Stuart  raised  him 
up. 

“Charles  Stuart — King!”  stammered 
Helen,  as  though  she  could  not  believe 
it  possible. 

“Perhaps  Imperator,”  said  Percy  in 
a  husky  voice. 

“But  that  means - ”  gasped  the  girl, 

and  looked  at  Percy  with  imploring 
eyes.  “Treason!”  She  whispered  the 
word. 

“Treason!”  echoed  young  Pembroke 
sternly. 

“Wh-h-y!”  said  Helen  Worth.  “You 
cannot  mean  that.  You  are  only  tor¬ 
turing  us.  Treason !” 

Percy  plunged  his  hands  deeply  into 
his  trouser’s  pockets.  His  young  face 
was  set  in  a  dogged,  resolved  expres¬ 
sion. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  truth. 
What  is  more,”  he  added,  “my  duty  is 
plain.  I  must  inform  some  one  loyal 
to  the  present  house.  I  will  not  see 
our  England  plunged  into  civil  war.” 
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“War!”  echoed  Helen  in  a  horrified 
voice,  and  Jean  b'urst  into  tears. 

“Yes,  war!”  repeated  Percy,  moving 
restlessly.  “I  must  find  out  just  how 
deeply  my  sister  is  involved.  Then  I 
must  do  my  duty.” 

“Percy!”  Jean  sprang  to  him,  clutch¬ 
ing  his  arm  with  little  fluttering  hands. 
“You  will  not  do  anything  rash!  You 
won’t  expose  yourself!  Think  of  me!” 

“I  do  think  of  you,  my  dearest,”  said 
the  young  man  with  a  look  of  heart¬ 
break  in  his  eyes,  “but  you  would  not 
have  me  unfaithful  to  my  country  and,” 
be  drew  himself  up,  “my  king!” 

“Oh,  my  hero!”  sobbed  Jean.  She 
clung  about  bis  neck  in  a  passion  of 
tears. 

Helen  had  risen  up  also,  white  and 
cairn. 

“You  said  that  you  thought  I  could 
do  something?” 

Jean’s  wet  face  lit  up  with  a  glimmer 
of  hope. 


“I  thought,”  said  Pembroke,  “that 
you  might  go  to  him  and  use  your  in¬ 
fluence.  He  loves  you;  I  am  sure  of 
that,  and  you  might  dissuade  him  from 
the  disastrous  course  he  is  taking.” 

‘T  will  not  go  near  him,”  said  Helen 
Worth  slowly,  and  left  the  lovers  alone 
together. 

Once  in  her  room,  she  bewllderedly 
sank  into  a  chair  and  began  to  murmur 
aimlessly  over  and  over: 

“Charles  Stuart,  King!  Charles 
Stuart,  traitor!  traitor!  traitor!” 

Her  glance  fell  upon  the  fireplace. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  it  with  a  strange  expression. 

“Perhaps,”  she  said  slowly,  “it  is  up 
there  they  hold  their  meetings.  Per¬ 
haps  I — I  can  learn  something  that  will 
help — will  save  England  from  his 
clutches!  I  am  going  up  there  to¬ 
night!” 

[To  Be  Continued.] 


NATURE’S  EMBRACE. 


By  riTZGLRALD  LANE. 

Across  the  valley,  mountain-girt,  a  peak 
Of  regal  pose,  whose  snowy  brow  is  tinged 
Incarnadine  at  blush  of  dawn,  and  fringed 
At  eve  by  lingering  kiss  with  saffron  streak, 
Till,  plunged  in  night,  he  looms  with  stoic  mien, 
Musing  through  space  with  lucent  spheres  serene. 

A  shimmering  mere  his  shy  nocturnal  queen, 
Clasping  with  glistening  arms  bis  giant  girth. 
Till,  kiss’d  at  dewy  dawn,  her  morning  mirth 
'Mirrors  his  majesty  in  silver  sheen. 

Where  smiles  his  rugged  visage,  flecks  of  gold 
The  airy  thoughts  that  cross  his  forehead  cold. 
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A  Home  of  Dreams. 

By  HLNRY  AUSTIN. 


A  borne  of  dreams  is  mine — palazzo  quaint, 

Built  broad,  not  bl*b,  in  olden  soutbem  style — 
Wltb  otiose  piazzas  girt  complete 
And  over  a  small,  calm  river  bending  down 
A  tender  taciturnity  of  gaze; 

As  if  ’twere  pondering  still  tbe  legend  grave 
That  once  beneath  its  hospitable  roof 
Tbe  Man,  first  famed  by  Braddock’s  fatal  raid, 
Snatched  in  tbe  Jaws  of  death  a  deep,  sweet  sleep. 

Haunt  of  majestic  peace,  this  old  abode 
Seemingly  mocks  our  mad  modernity 
Of  noisy  haste,  of  ever-whirring  wheels. 

By  the  very  visage  of  its  low,  wide  walls. 
Umbraged  they  rest  as  in  a  grand  content, 
Umbraged  with  glowing  maples;  hemlocks  dark; 
Stark  pines  and  tupelos  magnificent; 

Black  walnuts  thin  of  leafage,  on  the  right. 
Shouldering  ashes  that  spell-bind  the  snake. 

And,  up  the  knoll  behind,  stout,  steadfast  oaks. 

Into  this  home  of  dreams,  one  drowsy  noon 
Of  August,  came  a  gorgeous  visitor. 

Brocaded  ricblier  his  delicate  garb 
Than  stateliest  robes  of  lordliest  mandarin ; 

Yet  never  a  Kerry  colleen  on  the  turf 
Tript  half  so  featly  to  her  fond  gossoon 
By  noon  or  moon  as  here  this  gay  gallant 
And  boon  companion  of  a  thousand  flowers 
Tiptoed  tbe  air,  to  give  bis  wings  a  rest. 

Ah!  nonchalant  and  volant  Visitor, 

How  shall  I  name  thee?  By  what  title  high 
Announce  thee  to  mankind,  who  vastly  prize 
Titles  canorous  and  in  chorus  crass 
Hail  their  possessors  proud,  altho’  the  age 
Makes  loud  professions  to  democratize. 

Or  socialize,  by  smoothing  all  things  down 
To  one  low  plane?  So  never  may  it  be! 
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For  elves  like  thee,  my  gorgeous  visitor, 

LAugh  that  dull  blunder  down  the  laughing  wind 
With  hues  of  Ind  that  change  to  every  beam 
The  beauty-loving  sun  flings  everywhere. 
Spendthrift  divine  of  splendorsi  manifold! 

Alack — alas — ah,  me — and  well-a-day: 

Were  I  a  smug  and  smirky  scientist 
(Not  a  sheer  poet,  amorous  of  his  art 
With  aught  and  ali  pertaining  thereunto 
By  Beauty’s  right  of  eminent  domain) 

Papilio  Tumus  I  should  title  thee; 

And  by  that  antic  tag  of  a  tongue  antique 
f^ncy  thy  rank  and  quality,  forsooth. 

With  flourishment  sufficient  were  expressed. 

Ah!  impotence  of  names,  of  words,  of  notes 
Most  musical  to  image  forth  a  thing 
So  measureless  in  loveliness  as  thou, 

Whose  every  motion  is  a  subtle  rhythm. 

Subtler  than  song  conceals,  or  singer  feeis. 

Or  Zepbyrus  dreams  of  in  his  cradling  pine. 

Hail  then  and  fare  thee  well,  thou  flying  flower! 
To  gain  a  fadeless  bay  or  king’s  domain 
Or  e’en  to  own  for  aye  this  home  of  dreams 
1  from  thy  pinnacle  would  not  pluck  thee  down. 

Hall  and  farewell,  thou  gem  of  living  things! 

Not  for  a  moment  would  I  lay  rude  band 
Upon  the  glory  of  thy  pictured  wings 
And  risk  the  brushing  off  of  one  minute, 

Exquisite  plume,  or  needle-point  of  tint. 

Hall  and  farewell,  thou  faery  child  of  Light! 

Oh!  not  a  second  would  I  priso.*!  thee 
Or  stay  thee  on  thy  voyage.  Away!  Away!! 

Sail  forth  again  into  the  open  sea 
Of  odorous,  infinite  air  to  find  thy  mate; 

But  leave  thine  image  hovering  over  me 
To  spell  my  musings  with  a  spell  serene 
And  all  my  songs  with  airy  grace  impregn. 

Thou  symbol  of  the  Soul,  beautiful,  swift  and  free! 
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The  Editor’s  Miscellany. 


nT  is  a  long  Journey  from  the 
local  political  arena  of  a 
New  England  State  to  the 
Sabine  farm  of  the  Roman 
Horace,  and  yet  not  so  long  when  the 
journey  is  the  intellectual  recreation 
of  an  evening  spent  in  a  capacious 
leather  chair,  surrounded  by  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  individuality.  When 
the  door  of  the  den  has  been  closed  and 
only  the  study  lamp  burns,  shaded  so 
as  to  cast  into  shadow  the  paintings 
on  the  gray  walls  and  the  eclectic  lib¬ 
rary  of  especially  cherished  volumes 
in  the  dark  red  shelves,  the  world  of 
immediate  environment  has  been  shut 
out  and  the  pleEisures  of  the  world  of 
the  larger  realities  of  a  wholesome  and 
happy  culture  are  at  hand.  But  one 
caution  is  then  necessary  to  safeguard 
such  solitude  as  never  became  loneli¬ 
ness.  No  window  should  be  ajar.  The 
imagination  must  have  no  fear  of  the 
possible  entry  of  any  bird  of  sinister 
omen,  which  might  choose  to  deliver 
its  unwelcome  message,  while  perched 
upon  a  bust  of  Robespierre  or  other 
substitute  for  Pallas. 

•  •  • 

Difficult  would  it  be  to  imagine  the 
American,  who  in  becoming  bookish  in 
a  red-blooded  fashion  should  lose  the 
native  attraction  of  his  race  to  politics, 
at  least  on  the  personal  side  of  public 
affairs,  so  far  as  not  to  find  a  passing 
interest  in  a  vivid  story  of  political 
struggle  woven  about  a  strong  person¬ 
ality.  It  is  this  attraction  that  found 
so  many  American  readers  for  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  when  he  wrote  “The 
Honorable  Peter  Stirling.”  A  worthy 
successor  to  this  story  has  appeared  in 
Winston  Churchill’s  “Coniston”  (the 


Macmillan  Company).  Jethro  Bass 
commands  attention.  Even  his  faults 
are  American,  and  the  reader  would 
fain  believe  that  bis  weaknesses  are 
the  weaknesses  of  an  era  which  is 
passing,  and  that  bis  virtues  are  the 
qualities  which  will  not  die  out  in 
many  generations  to  come.  It  is  a 
grave  question  whether  the  evils  of 
the  method,  by  which  Jethro  Bass 
mastered  a  State  are  not  more  epbem- 
eial  in  their  harm  and  less  defiant  of 
remedy  than  the  railroad  domination 
which  succeeded  his  rule—that  rail¬ 
road  domination  which  is  becoming  so 
threatening  to  the  moral  independence 
of  public  life  that  many  voters,  more 
sincere  than  clear-beaded,  are  growing 
less  and  less  distrustful  of  the  strange 
symbols  of  an  imported  social  propa¬ 
ganda.  Interwoven  with  the  rough 
and  tumble  cynical  and  corrupt  po¬ 
litical  fighting  runs  the  charming  love 
story  of  the  two  Cynthias.  The  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  two  generations  is  really 
one.  In  the  character  of  Miss  Lucretia 
Penniman,  author  of  “The  Hymn  to 
Coniston,”  Mr.  Churchill  has  drawn  a 
portrait,  which  recalls  the  memory  of 
many  of  New  Elngland  descent  to  a 
similarly  lovable  and  yet  forbidding 
character  in  the  town  of  their  child¬ 
hood. 

•  •  • 

The  contact  with  strong  and  lovable 
human  beings  tends  to  blind  the  vision, 
but  a  corrective  may  easily  be  found 
in  the  views  of  life  set  forth  by  men 
who  live  apart  from  the  struggle  of 
the  climbers  and  watch  the  panorama 
of  their  fellows  from  the  cloister  of 
the  scholar.  The  leisure  of  quiet  sim¬ 
plicity  and  the  charm  of  a  wisdom 
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that  come  with  the  silver  hairs  to  a 
man  who  grows  old  gracefully  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  college  world  may  be 
found  in  the  essays  of  A.  C.  Benson, 
which  have  appeared  under  the  title, 
“From  a  College  Window”  (George  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons).  “Of  course,  I  know,” 
he  writes,  “that  I  have  missed  the 
nearer  ties  of  life,  the  hearth,  the 
home,  the  companionship  of  a  wife,  the 
joys  and  interests  of  growing  girls  and 
boys.  But  if  a  man  is  fatherly  and 
kind-hearted,  he  will  find  plenty  of 
young  men  who  are  responsive  to  a 
paternal  Interest  and  Intensely  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  good-humored  care  of  one 
who  will  listen  to  their  troubles,  their 
difficulties  and  their  dreams.  •  •  • 
And  so  I  sit,  while  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  ticks  out  the  pleasant 
minutes,  and  the  fire  winks  and  crum¬ 
bles  on  the  hearth,  till  the  old  gyp 
comes  tapping  at  the  door  to  learn  my 
intentions  for  the  evening;  and  then, 
again,  I  pass  out  into  the  court,  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  Hall  gleam 
with  the  ancient  armorial  glass,  from 
staircase  after  staircase  come  troops 
of  alert,  gowned  figures,  while  over¬ 
head,  above  all  the  pleasant  stir  and 
murmur  of  life,  hang  in  the  dark  sky 
the  unchanging  stars.”  A  table  of  the 
titles  of  the  essays  shows  how  far  the 
occupant  of  the  college  window  be¬ 
stows  upon  his  readers  that  knowledge 
of  a  teacher's  personality  which  wins 
the  hearts  of  his  audience:  The  point 
of  view,  on  growing  older,  books,  so¬ 
ciabilities,  conversation,  beauty,  art, 
egotism,  education,  authorship,  the 
criticism  of  others,  priests,  ambition, 
the  simple  life,  games,  spiritualism, 
habits  and  religion. 

«  *  * 

There  is  one  aloofness  of  the  cloister 
and  another  aloofness  of  nature — that 
of  the  mountains,  the  ocean  and  the 
desert  which  ever  attract,  but  never 
yield  their  mystery  even  to  him  who 
seeks  them  out  with  a  feeling  nearly 
akin  to  worship.  The  great  in  nature 
never  yields  its  mastery.  The  Chasseur 
d’Afrique  felt  his  peril  and  well-nigh 


impotence,  as  he  rode  through  the 
wind  storm  on  his  way  to  the  tent  of 
his  battalion  chief.  Worse  than  the 
chance  of  Arab  bullets  was  the  violence 
of  the  gusts  which  blew  yellow  sheets 
of  sand  whirling  over  the  Algerian 
plains,  threatening  the  man  who  had 
won  so  completely  the  love  of  “Cigar¬ 
ette,  Enfant  de  L’Armee,  Soldat  de 
France.”  The  realism  of  the  desert  in 
Ouida’s  story  takes  but  few  forms.  It 
is  Robert  Hichens  who  brings  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  at  home  in  his  study 
chair  the  message  of  the  grandeur,  the 
beauty,  the  peril,  the  mystery  of  the 
Sahara,  “The  Garden  of  Allah.” 

“The  summits  of  the  most  distant 
mountains,  which  leaned  away  as  if 
in  fear  of  the  desert,  were  dark  and 
mistily  purple.  Their  flanks  were 
iron  gray  at  the  hour,  flecked  in  the 
hollows  with  the  faint  mauve  and  pink 
which  became  carnation  color  when 
the  sun  set.”  •  •  •  At  an  immense 
distance  “oases  showed  as  dark  stains 
show  on  the  sea  where  there  are  hid¬ 
den  rocks.  And  still  farther  away, 
on  all  bands,  the  desert  seemed  to 
curve  slightly  like  a  shallow  wlne- 
hued  cup  to  the  misty  blue  horizon 
line,  which  resembled  a  faintly  seen 
and  mysterious  tropical  sea,  so  distant 
that  its  sultry  murmur  was  lost  in 
the  embrace  of  the  intervening  silence.” 
•  « 

Something  of  the  philosophy  of  an 
aesthetic  contentment  breathes  in  the 
Italian  garden  of  Count  Anteoni, 
perched  above  Beni-Mora  and  over¬ 
looking  this  desert,  and  the  Hichens 
picture  of  the  peace  which  reigns 
among  the  geranium  bushes,  where 
Domini  found  “the  leit  motif  of  the 
eternal  renewal  of  life”  recalls  the  re¬ 
pose  and  tranquillity  of  the  Roman 
poet  in  his  rustic  valley,  whither  he 
bids  Tyndaris  to  come  that  she  may 
find  all  country  pleasures  and  sing  her 
favorite  songs  and  sip  Lesbian  in  the 
shade. 

“Cur  Invldendls  postibus  et  novo 

Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Dlvltias  operoslores.” 
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HE  sign  of  the  financial  zo¬ 
diac  appropriate  for  the  fall 
may  be  said  to  be  the  ballot 
box.  However  much  a  close 
relation  of  finance  with  politics  may 
be  deplored,  the  fact  is  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  political  situation  upon  the 
financial  situation  cannot  be  ignored 
in  times  when,  as  in  the  present,  the 
political  horizon  is  so  threatening  to 
what  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
vested  interests.  The  Influence  of  great 
political  movements  should  really  be 
purifying  to  the  financial  atmosphere, 
and  not  polluting,  as  has  been  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  finances,  or  rather  finan¬ 
ciers,  upon  politics  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  politicians.  As  early  as  last 
June  discussion  over  the  probable  out¬ 
come  of  the  election  in  the  fall  began 
to  disturb  the  financial  community. 
For  a  time  the  discussion  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  something  more  sensational 
within  the  precincts  of  the  world  of 
finance,  but  the  threads  are  again  be¬ 
ing  taken  up  at  this  writing,  because 
of  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
in  Vermont  and  Maine.  Democratic 
gains  in  both  States  generally  precede 
Democratic  suooeeis  throughout  the 
country  later  in  the  fall,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  tariff  agitation  in  a  House 
of  Representatives,  which,  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  in  the  control  of  the  Democrats, 
will  have  its  Republican  plurality  so 
reduced  as  to  make  it  Impossible  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  minority,  is  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  those  heavily  interested  in 
trusts,  which  can  flourish  and  pay 
dividends  on  their  watered  capital  only 
by  means  of  the  tariff. 

*  •  • 

The  figure  of  WilUam  Jennings  Bry¬ 


an  towers  menacingly  over  the  horizon. 
His  avowed  methods  of  conquering  the 
evils  growing  from  the  abuse  of  cor¬ 
porate  immunity  for  criminal  offenses 
may  not  be  Democratic  doctrine,  and 
the  editorial  guardians  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  faith  may,  perchance,  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  reading  him  out  of  the  party, 
but  this  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  if  he 
should  not  be  enabled  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  his  theories  to  the  test 
in  the  President’s  chair,  he  has  at  least 
set  in  motion  such  an  avalanche  of  dis¬ 
cussion  that  it  would  take  a  stronger 
man  than  Sysiphus  to  roll  the  weight 
of  public  opinion  up  the  hill  again. 

*  *  « 

The  idea  of  government  ownership 
of  railroads  naturally  does  not  appeal 
to  the  instincts  of  the  haute  finance. 
Where  would  be  all  the  fat  commissions 
on  bond  issues,  where  all  the  famous 
little  coups  in  the  stock  market,  where 
the  delightful  chances  to  make  money 
by  methods  which  absolutely  “guaran¬ 
tee  against  loss,”  as  run  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  financial  quacks  and  tip¬ 
sters.  Under  government  ownership 
there  would  not  be  the  private  “melon- 
cuttlng-fest”  in  a  walled-in  garden; 
but  If  there  were  a  melon  to  be  cut, 
the  public  at  large  would  get  the  bene¬ 
fit.  It  would  then  remain  to  be  seen 
whether  gentlemen  with  the  talents  of 
E.,H.  Harriman  would  care  to  take  the 
position  of  director-general  without 
emoluments  of  the  American  railroads 
on  a  liberal  salary  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  honor,  or  whether  they  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  turn  their  efforts  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  as,  for  instance,  the  pleasing 
profession  of  privateersman,  which 
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could  be  followed  on  fast  yachts,  furi¬ 
ous  automobiles,  or  dirigible  balloons. 

•  •  * 

A  great  deal  of  denouncing  of  this 
doctrine  of  government  ownership  has 
been  done.  It  has  been  declared  dan¬ 
gerous,  impossible  and  ridiculous,  and 
other  adjectives  have  been  hurled  at 
its  head,  but  careful  perusal  of  all  the 
great  metropolitan  dailies  has  failed  so 
far  to  reveal  any  argument  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  “safe  and  sane”  apostle. 
Even  the  “Wall  Street  Journal,”  in  a 
leading  article,  finds  it  impossible  to 
produce  any  arguments  that  are  argu¬ 
ments.  The  “Wall  Street  Journal” 
says  in  part: 

“On  this  basis,  therefore,  to  purchase 
all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  |13,- 
213,124,679.  Of  course,  this  would  have 
to  be  arranged  financially  by  the  issue 
of  bonds  by  the  government  in  pay¬ 
ment.  In  case  all  the  railroads  were 
absorbed  by  the  federal  government, 
and  that  is  what,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  would  amount  to,  this  operation 
would  increase  the  funded  debt  of  the 
country  from  less  than  $1,000,000,000 
to  more  than  $14,000,000,000.  The  total 
debt  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
estimated  at  less  than  $44,000,000,000, 
and  the  $13 ,000,C  00,000  of  debt  which 
would  have  to  be  created  by  the  United 
States  in  order  to  purchase  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  amount  to  30  per  cent,  of 
this  total  world  government  indebted¬ 
ness.  It  wouid  make  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  considerably  more  than 
double  that  of  France,  whose  national 
debt  is  the  largest  of  any  country  of 
the  world. 

“The  creation  of  this  debt  would, 
however,  be  the  least  of  the  evils  which 
government  ownership  of  the  railroads 
would  Involve.  After  all,  it  may  be 
claimed  that  the  people  already  pay 
the  interest  on  the  equivalent  of  this 
debt  in  the  form  of  the  charges  for 
railway  transportation,  and  that  a 
transfer  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  practically  a  change 
from  one  form  of  taxation  to  another. 
There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  ob¬ 
servation,  although  it  does  not  take 


into  consideration  the  probability  that 
government  operation  would  be  more 
costly  than  private  operation.  More¬ 
over,  it  may  be  suggested  that  in  case 
of  a  disastrous  foreign  war  it  would  be 
far  better  that  this  vast  amount  of 
property  should  be  under  private  own¬ 
ership  than  under  government  owner¬ 
ship,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  might  be 
levied  upon  by  the  conquering  nation.” 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  it 
might  he  replied  that  no  problem  is 
too  big  for  the  American  people,  and 
the  size  of  the  undertaking,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  would  only  stimulate  brilliant 
minds  to  attempt  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  minds  which  would  never  have 
been  attracted  by  a  small  matter.  The 
“Wall  Street  Journal”  then  makes  an 
estimate  of  the  present  earning  power 
of  the  American  railroad  systems,  and, 
after  estimating  the  amount  of  stocks 
and  bonds  outstanding,  and  the  return 
thereon,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  buy  these  securi¬ 
ties  at  par,  which  would  require  an 
outlay  of  over  $13,200,000,000.  It  Is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  conclusion  is 
correct,  but,  granting  that  it  is,  if  the 
stocks  and  bonds  are  really  worth  par, 
what  objection  can  be  had  to  paying 
their  full  value  for  them? 

Would  not  the  income'  be  sufficient 
to  carry  the  debt  thus  created — ^that  is, 
provided  the  earning  power  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  had  not  been  previ¬ 
ously  artificially  raised  or  inflated 
much  as  the  capital  has  been  and  is 
constantly  being  inflated,  or,  to  use  a 
Wall  street  phrase,  watered?  The 
“Wall  Street  Journal”  says  that  such  a 
debt  would  make  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  twice  the  size  of  that 
of  France.  Yet  France  is  about  the 
size  of  Texas,  and  is,  in  spite  of  the 
large  public  debt,  one  of  the  richest 
nations  of  the  earth,  mainly  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  public  debt  certifi¬ 
cates,  known  as  rentes,  are  held  en¬ 
tirely  at  home,  which  prevents  the  an¬ 
nual  drain  of  interest  payments  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  objection  that  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  would  result  in  bad 
management  is  an  assertion  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  proof  until  it  is  tried.  The 
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case  of  the  postoffice  is  cited  in  sup¬ 
port,  but  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
postoffice  does  not  pay  is  because  the 
railroads  charge  outrageously  high 
prices  for  their  service,  prices  which 
they  do  not  receive  for  any  other  kind 
of  service.  The  answer  to  this  kind 
of  argument  is  simple.  The  manage¬ 
ment  could  not  possibly  be  less  ineffi¬ 
cient  from  the  point  of  public  conven¬ 
ience  than  it  now  is  on  many  systems, 
and  it  certainly  could  not  be  more  dis¬ 
honest  from  the  standpoint  of  finance. 
*  *  • 

Indeed,  the  great  obstacle  which 
would  have  to  be  avoided  would  be  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Harrimans 
and  Morgans  of  the  future  to  obtain 
unwarranted  prices  for  their  securities. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  dividend  re¬ 
turns  would  be  pushed  to  the  limit  in 
order  to  increase  the  market  value  of 
the  properties,  and  there  would  result 
in  Wall  street  a  debauch  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  great  plundering  of  the 
government  which  would  leave  the 
Union  Pacific  episode  of  the  past  month 
appear  as  the  puerile  effort  of  prehis¬ 
toric  man  to  comer  the  market  of 
skins  and  arrowheads.  The  only  way 
to  guard  against  such  an  attempt  at  a 
holdup  of  the  Treasury  would  be  to 
have  the  value  determined  by  taking 
an  average  over  a  period  of  years.  By 
considering  the  amount  of  money  actu¬ 
ally  spent  on  the  development  of  the 
property,  the  earning  capacity  per  mile, 
the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  other  sta¬ 
tistics,  which  go  to  make  up  at  the 
present  time  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  a  property  for  purposes  of  invest¬ 
ment,  not  speculation,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  an  independent  board  of 
auditors  to  arrive  at  a  valuation  which 
would  protect  both  the  state  and  the 
investors,  without  permitting  the  spec¬ 
ulators  and  spoilsmen  to  get  criminal 
profits. 

*  •  * 

The  stock  markets  as  well  as  the 
business  community  have  just  passed 


through  another  i>eriod  of  tight  money. 
Call  money  rates  rose  to  40  per  cent, 
and  time  money  was  obtainable  only 
upon  terms,  which  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  are  usury.  A  commission 
was  charged,  in  order  that  the  banks 
might  obtain  the  profits  arising  from 
charging  the  Illegal  rate  of  7  per  cent. 
The  prediction  that  money  would  be 
tight  had  been  made  by  many  thought¬ 
ful  students  of  finance,  but  had  been 
pooh-poohed  in  many  influential  quar¬ 
ters.  The  banks,  while  cautioning 
against  speculation,  were  ready  and 
willing  to  aid  speculation  by  depleting 
their  surplus  reserves  until  a  deficit 
appeared  in  their  stead.  Thereupon  the 
Street  heard  tiie  same  familiar  rumors 
of  aid  from  the  Treasury,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Shaw  renewed  his  gold  import 
order.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  the 
situation,  except  the  paternal  advice  of 
the  Secretary  who  issued  a  warning  to 
the  banks  to  refrain  from  loaning 
money  for  speculation  in  the  stock 
market.  The  position  of  the  banks  is 
hypocritical.  They  are  glad  enough  to 
get  the  high  money  rates,  but  for  the 
sake  of  public  comment  they  pretend 
that  they  would  discourage  speculation 
if  they  only  could.  And  then  these 
private  bankers,  as  weli  as  heads  of 
large  national  banks,  have  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  come  before  the  nation  and 
to  complain  that  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  currency  system.  The 
real  trouble  lies  with  the  desire  of  the 
banks  to  have  as  large  surplus  and 
capital  resources  and  as  big  dividends 
as  possible.  A  little  more  honesty  and 
a  little  less  greed  and  we  would  be  able 
to  get  along  even  with  the  present 
system  which  is  by  no  means  ideal,  but 
to  Improve  which  wouid  take  broader 
minds  than  those  Just  now  at  the  head 
of  the  banking  interests  of  the  country. 
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HERE  is  a  city  in  tbe  center 
of  one  of  the  most  highly 
seismic  regions  of  the  earth 
which  is  tossed  about  many 
times  a  year  by  earthquakes,  hut 
which  is  not  terrified  or  damaged  by 
them.  Why  it  has  not  been  destroyed 
long  ago  has  only  been  guessed  at 
until  recently. 

It  is  the  City  of  Mexico.  Nearly 
once  a  month  It  has  severe  shocks  of 
earthquake,  but  none  of  them  do  more 
damage  than  slopping  the  water  out 
of  the  fountains  in  the  parks  or  the 
soup  out  of  the  plates  of  diners,  if 
they  happen  about  meal  time. 

In  the  first  place,  all  but  two  or 
three  of  the  buildings  of  importance 
are  built  of  concrete,  with  walls  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  The 
ceilings  are  always  of  tightly 
stretched  cloth,  stiffened  with  starch, 
and  kalsomined  to  look  like  plaster. 
If  they  were  of  lath  and  plaster  they 
would  come  tumbling  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  first 
blow  of  the  giant  under  ground. 

The  principal  reason,  however,  for 
the  safety  of  the  city  is  that  it  rests  on 
a  bed  of  mud.  There  are  no  cellars,  for 
the  soil  is  too  wet.  The  soil  is  about 
fifteen  feet  thick,  then  comes  a  strata 
of  conglomerate  rock  (known  locally  as 
“tepetate”)  about  eighteen  feet  thick, 
and  below  this  a  bed  of  mud  whose 
bottom  has  never  been  fathomed. 

When  the  "temblor”  comes  the 
ground  heaves  like  the  long  swells  of 
the  deep  seas  for  ninety  seconds  or 
two  minutes.  A  few  hours  later  there 
is  a  second  but  much  milder  shock, 
and  then  a  season  of  peace  for  days  or 
weeks. 


Tbough  the  people  are  innured  to 
earthquakes,  they  never  quite  get  over 
their  distrust  of  them.  When  the 
shock  first  makes  itself  felt,  nearly 
every  one  drops  to  his  knees,  wherever 
he  may  ue. 

The  Valley  of  Mexico,  in  which  the 
City  of  Mexico  is  built,  was  an  ancient 
lake  bed.  Indeed,  now,  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  water,  and  the  city  is 
some  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  these 
existing  remnants  of  the  former  great 
lakes.  When  Cortez,  the  conqueror, 
captured  the  city,  and  the  pious  priests 
in  his  train  began  to  attempt  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  remaining  inhabitants, 
they  noted  among  other  curious  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Indians  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  their  protection  from  the  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  of  the  earth¬ 
quakes  was  due  to  the  watchfulness 
of  the  gods  of  fire  and -thunder  who 
dwelt  in  Popocatapetl,  the  snow-capped 
extinct  volcano  forty  miles  to  the 
eastward. 

Alexan..er  von  Humboldt,  the  great 
explorer  of  the  last  century,  expressed 
the  opinion  when  he  visited  Mexico 
that  earthquakes  would  never  destroy 
it,  but  that  some  day  its  weight  would 
cause  it  to  break  through  the  crust 
(rf  “tepetate”  and  be  engulfed  in  the 
unfathomable  mud  beneath.  In  those 
days  the  city  had  a  population  of  not 
more  than  seventy-five  thousand. 
Now  its  population  numbers  half  a 
million  souls,  and  the  weight  the 
buildings  resting  on  this  frail  crust 
have  correspondingly  increased. — Prom 
The  Irish  Packet. 

*  •  * 

Let  the  painter  go  to  nature  by  all 
means,  but  let  him  not  come  back  seek- 
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Ing  our  praise  solely  because  be  bas 
truthfully  copied  what  he  saw.  If  ac¬ 
curacy  were  all,  then  would  painting 
be  a  science  and  not  an  art;  but  be¬ 
cause  the  subjective  qualities  in  a 
painting  outweighs  its  objective  truth 
we  demand  of  the  artist  that  he  should 
return,  not  with  a  topographical  in¬ 
ventory,  but  with  the  reflection  of  an 
aspect  of  nature  transfigured  in  his 
own  soul. 

There  are,  by  a  rough  division,  two 
kinds  of  poetry.  There  is  the  poetry 
that  is  a  staff,  a  weapon,  a  strong  right 
arm;  and  there  is  the  poetry  that  is  a 
rest,  a  refreshment,  a  means  of  escape. 
The  one  men  take  down  into  battle 
with  them,  and  use:  it  is  their  strength 
in  difficulty,  their  guide  in  uncertainty. 
And  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  greatest 
poetry.  It  Is  useful  in  life,  because  it 
has  mastered  life:  the  great  imagina¬ 
tion  has  expressed  in  a  dozen  lines  all 
the  troubles,  the  woes,  the  Joys,  the 
triumphs  and  the  failures,  of  the  men 
that  live  life.  It  transcends  life  be¬ 
cause  It  embraces  the  whole  of  it.  The 
other  kind  of  poetry  men  take  away 
with  them  Into  hiding.  It  is  not  a 
weapon  of  battle,  but  a  means  of  es¬ 
cape;  it  helps  only  by  wafting  the  mind 
away  for  a  while  to  a  place  of  rest  and 
peace  and  dreams,  whence  it  may  re¬ 
turn,  if  not  invigorated,  at  least 
soothed. 

There  are  many  books  on  the  classes 
and  the  masses  of  all  countries  and 
ages:  but  there  has  never  been  a  truer 
solution  of  the  surface  difference 
which  has  always  separated  them,  and 
must  separate  them  to  the  end,  than 
in  the  kindly  tolerance  of  the  un¬ 
known  wise  man,  who,  untrammelled 
by  grammar,  said  (may  his  memory 
live  for  ever!):  “Courtesle  is  cumber- 
Bom  to  them  that  kens  it  not" 

— From  The  Academy. 


When  Phyllis  punts,  she  wields  the  pole 
With  tiny  hands  in  dainty  style 
Inconseqnently  chatting  while 
W’e  slowly  move  towards  our  goal. 

When  Phyllis  punts,  I  long  to  lie 
And  idly  watch  her  laughing  face. 
For  seldom  does  such  lissom  grace 
-4.S  hers  delight  a  lover’s  eye. 

But  what  with  thrusting  skiffs  aside, 
Entreating  pardons  by  the  score. 
And  pushing  off  from  either  shore — 
I’m  far  too  fully  occupied 
WTien  Phyllis  punts! 

— From  Punch. 

•  «  * 

A  man  who  was  evidently  from  the 
country  had  occasion  recently  to  go¬ 
to  one  of  our  large  towns  on  a  matter 
of  business.  The  morning  after  his 
arrival  he  was  going  to  keep  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  when  he  lost  his  way. 
Greeting  the  first  policeman  he  met 
he  asked  him  for  information. 

“How  can  I  best  reach - street?” 

was  the  countryman’s  question. 

“Oh,”  replied  the  policeman,  who  al¬ 
ways  thought  himself  exceedingly 
smart,  “you  can  take  a  cab,  or  you 
can  take  a  motor-bus;  or,  as  it  is  only 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  here, 
you  can  walk.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  said  the  other,  smiling, 
as  though  he  wished  to  show  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Joke,  “I  know  I  can 
walk,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  the 
way.” 

“Now,  that’s  different,”  responded 
the  policeman  with  an  air  of  superior¬ 
ity. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  directions,  and  the  countryman 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  as  if  to 
find  a  tip. 

“Will  you  take  a  drink?”  he  asked, 
and  the  constable  expressed  bis  readi¬ 
ness  to  do  so. 

“Well,”  the  countryman  continued, 
“you  had  better  go  and  get  one,  and 
you  can  either  pay  for  It  yourself  or 
you  can  get  get  some  one  else  to  pay 
for  it,  or  take  it  without  paying  at  all.” 

— From  Tit-Bits. 
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